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PREFATORY  NOTE. 

"  I  am  startled  that  God  can  make  me  so  rich  even 
with  my  own  cheap  stores.  It  needs  but  a  few  wisps  of 
straw  in  the  sunt  some  small  word  dropped^  or  that  has 
lain  long  silent  in  some  book.  When  heaven  begins  and 
the  dead  arise  no  trumpet  is  blown.  Perhaps  the  south 
wind  will  blow" 

— THOREAU. 

"THE  fact  is  I  am  a  mystic,  a  transcendentalist,  and  a 
natural  philosopher  to  boot,"  wrote  Thoreau  on  one  occa 
sion  (March  5,  1853)  in  his  diary,  briefly  summing  himself 
up  in  a  formula.  It  would  be  an  error  to  lay  stress  on  a 
casual  passage  such  as  this,  but  the  more  one  reads  of  the 
daily  entries  which  Thoreau  made  in  that  journal  intime 
which  he  so  consistently  kept  throughout  his  life,  the  more 
one  is  impressed  by  the  fundamental  quality  of  his  mystic 
ism,  how  deeply  it  was  rooted  within  him,  how  powerfully 
and  constantly  its  influence  predominated  with  him. 
Thoreau,  indeed,  devoted  his  days  and  his  nights  to  the 
observation  of  nature;  reading  the  records  made  day  by 
day  of  this  observation,  considering  the  character  of  these 
records,  and  getting  every  now  and  then  glimpses  of  the 
motives  which  inspired  the  making  of  them,  we  come 
to  feel  that  even  where  in  passages  we  should  at  first 
be  little  inclined  to  suspect  it,  the  transcendentalist  was 
often  very  much  to  the  fore ;  the  natural  philosopher  arrived 
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haltingly  only  in  the  second  place.  Mankind  has  a  wilful 
way  of  being  gregarious  ;  for  its  being  so  no  doubt  various 
pleas  might  be  set  up.  Thoreau  for  the  most  part  con 
sistently  contended  in  his  own  person  against  this  gregarious 
instinct,  and  the  results  which  spring  from  it;  he  would 
hold  himself  as  aloof  as  possible  from  the  common  ways 
and  concerns  of  the  world,  or  would  approach  it  with  an 
air  of  humorously  forlorn,  or  cynical,  or  transcendental 
criticism.  "  This,  our  respectable  daily  life,  in  which  the 
man  of  common  sense,  the  Englishman  of  the  wcrld,  stands 
so  squarely,  and  on  which  our  institutions  are  founded,  is 
in  fact  the  veriest  illusion,  and  will  vanish  like  the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  vision;  but  that  faint  glimmer  of  reality  which 
sometimes  illuminates  the  darkness  of  daylight  for  all  men, 
reveals  something  more  solid  and  enduring  than  adamant, 
which  is  in  fact  the  corner-stone  of  the  world."  Denying 
to  himself  the  small  world  of  Concord,  Massachusetts,  in 
which  he  happened  to  be  placed,  decrying  and  ignoring  the 
interests  of  the  larger  world,  he  had  yet  perforce  to  occupy 
himself  with  something.  Betaking  himself  to  nature,  he 
discovered  there  a  secret  and  a  gospel ;  and  all  the  time, 
busying  himself  with  nature  and  natural  observation,  or 
what  not,  he  waited.  "  Is  not  the  attitude  of  expectation 
divine  ? — a  sort  of  home-made  divineness  ?  Does  it  not 
compel  a  kind  of  sphere-music  to  attend  on  it?  and  do  not 
its  satisfactions  merge  at  length,  by  insensible  degrees,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  thing  expected  ? "  Thoreau,  one  might 
say,  was  the  man  who  expected, — who  expected  always  the 
apparition  of  something  finer  and  rarer  than  life  afibrds, 
and  it  is  in  the  expression  of  this  expectancy,  of  this  tension 
of  feeling  in  regard  to  something,  he  does  not  quite  know 
what,  that  he  becomes  as  nearly  inspired  and  dithyrambic  as 
he  will  allow  himself  to  be.  This  attitude  of  expectation  is 
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so  characteristic  of  Thoreau  that  there  is  little  risk  in  over 
emphasising  it.  "  Who  that  has  heard  a  strain  of  music 
feared  then  lest  he  should  speak  extravagantly  any  more 
for  ever  ? "  he  wrote  in  Walden ;  intensely  sensitive  as  he 
was  to  music,  it  seemed  to  have  especially  the  power  of 
awakening  in  him  the  vague  but  powerful  sentiment  which 
so  habitually  haunted  him.  "  Let  us  hear  a  strain  of  music, 
and  we  are  at  once  advertised  of  a  life  which  no  man  has 
told  us  of,  which  no  preacher  preaches;"  "music  is  the 
sound  of  the  universal  laws  promulgated;  it  is  the  only 
assured  tone." 

"There  are  in  music  such  strains  as  far  surpass  any  faith 
which  man  has  ever  had  in  the  loftiness  of  his  destiny.  .  .  . 
Music  hath  caught  a  higher  pace  than  any  virtue  I  know.  It  is 
the  arch  reformer.  It  hastens  the  sun  to  his  setting.  It  invites 
him  to  his  rising.  It  is  the  sweetest  reproach,  a  measured 
satire.  I  know  there  is  somewhere  a  people  where  this  heroism 
has  place.  Things  are  to  be  learnt  which  it  will  be  sweet  to 
learn.  This  cannot  be  all  rumour.  When  I  hear  this  I  think 
of  that  everlasting  something  which  is  not  mere  sound,  but  is  to 
be  a  thrilling  reality,  and  I  can  consent  to  go  about  the  meanest 
work  for  as  many  years  as  it  pleases  the  Hindoo  penance,  for  a 
year  of  the  gods  were  as  nothing  to  that  which  shall  come  after. 
What,  then,  can  I  do  to  hasten  that  other  time,  or  that  space 
where  there  shall  be  no  time,  and  where  these  things  shall  be  a 
more  living  part  of  my  life,  where  there  shall  be  no  discords  in 
my  life  ?" 

The  devotee  of"  "the  most  indefinite  waking  dream," 
turning  to  lofty  and  illusive  intuitions  of  the  spirit  for 
solace  and  guidance  in  the  daily  conduct  of  life,  Thoreau 
possessed  a  personality  and  a  mode  of  thought  not  of  the 
easiest  to  fix  and  realise. 

"  If  I  am  too  cold  for  human  friendship,"  wrote  Thoreau 
in  his  diary,  "  I  trust  I  shall  not  soon  be  too  cold  for  natural 
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happiness.  It  appears  to  be  a  law  that  you  cannot  have  a 
deep  sympathy  with  both  man  and  nature.  Those  qualities 
which  bring  you  near  to  the  one  estrange  you  from  the 
other."  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  ways  of  approaching 
nature ;  the  mood  in  which  it  was  very  characteristic  of 
Thoreau  to  approach  nature  was  doubtless  productive  in 
him  of  a  spirit  of  alienation  from  his  fellows.  A  passage 
which  occurs  in  the  volume  of  extracts  from  his  diary 
entitled  Winter  is  singularly  elucidative  of  the  mood  in 
which  Thoreau  approached  nature.  This  passage  is  indeed 
worth  quoting  at  length.  Thoreau  wrote  his  autobiography 
day  by  day,  but  it  is  not  often  that  he  strikes  the  key-note  of 
himself  so  distinctly  as  in  the  passage  referred  to  :— 

"January  ;th,  1857,  P.M.— To  Wai  den.  ...  It  is  bitter  cold, 
with  a  cutting  N.W.  wind.  The  pond  is  now  a  plain  snow 
field,  but  there  are  no  tracks  of  fishers  on  it.  It  is  too  cold  for 
them.  .  .  .  All  animate  things  are  reduced  to  their  lowest 
terms.  This  is  the  fifth  day  of  cold,  blowing  weather.  All 
tracks  are  concealed  in  an  hour  or  two.  Some  have  to  make 
their  paths  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The  fisherman  is  not 
here,  for  his  lines  would  freeze  in.  I  go  through  the  woods 
toward  the  cliffs  along  the  side  of  the  Well  Meadow  field. 
There  is  nothing  so  sanative,  so  poetic,  as  a  walk  in  the  woods 
and  fields  even  now,  when  I  meet  none  abroad  for  pleasure. 
Nothing  so  inspires  me,  and  excites  such  serene  and  profitable 
thought.  The  objects  are  elevating.  In  the  street  and  in 
society  I  am  almost  invariably  cheap  and  dissipated,  my  life  is 
unspeakably  mean.  No  amount  of  gold  or  respectability  could 
in  the  least  redeem  it,  dining  with  the  governor  or  a  member  of 
Congress  !  !  But  alone  in  distant  woods  or  fields,  in  unpretend 
ing  sproutlands  or  pastures  tracked  by  rabbits,  even  in  a  bleak 
and,  to  most,  cheerless  day  like  this,  when  a  villager  would  be 
thinking  of  his  inn,  I  come  to  myself,  I  once  more  feel  myself 
grandly  related.  This  cold  and  solitude  are  friends  of  mine. 
I  suppose  that  this  value,  in  my  case,  is  equivalent  to  what 
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others  get  by  church-going  and  prayer.  I  come  to  my  solitary 
woodland  walk  as  the  homesick  go  home.  I  thus  dispose  of 
the  superfluous,  and  see  things  as  they  are,  grand  and  beautiful. 
I  have  told  many  that  I  walk  every  day  about  half  the  daylight, 
but  I  think  they  do  not  believe  it.  I  wish  to  get  the  Concord, 
the  Massachusetts,  the  American,  out  of  my  head  and  be  sane 
a  part  of  every  day.  I  wish  to  forget  a  considerable  part  of 
every  day,  all  mean,  narrow,  trivial  men  (and  this  requires 
usually  to  forego  and  forget  all  personal  relations  so  long),  and 
therefore  I  come  out  to  these  solitudes  where  the  problem  of 
existence  is  simplified.  I  get  away  a  mile  or  two  from  the 
town,  into  the  stillness  and  solitude  of  nature,  with  rocks,  trees, 
weeds,  snow  about  me.  I  enter  some  glade  in  the  woods,  per 
chance,  where  a  few  weeds  and  dry  leaves  alone  lift  themselves 
above  the  surface  of  the  snow,  and  it  is  as  if  I  had  come  to  an 
open  window.  I  see  out  and  around  myself.  Our  sky-lights 
are  thus  far  away  from  the  ordinary  resorts  of  men.  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  ordinary  windows.  I  must  have  a  true  skylight, 
and  that  is  outside  the  village.  I  am  not  thus  expanded, 
recreated,  enlightened  when  I  meet  a  company  of  men.  It 
chances  that  the  sociable,  the  town  and  country  club,  the 
farmers'  club  does  not  prove  a  sky-light  to  me.  .  .  .  The  man 
I  meet  with  is  not  often  so  instructive  as  the  silence  he  breaks. 
This  stillness,  solitude,  wildness  of  nature  is  a  kind  of  thorough- 
wort  or  boneset  to  my  intellect.  This  is  what  I  go  out  to  seek. 
It  is  as  if  I  always  met  in  those  places  some  grand,  serene, 
immortal,  infinitely  encouraging,  though  invisible  companion, 
and  walked  with  him.  There  at  last  my  nerves  are  steadied, 
my  senses  and  my  mind  do  their  office.  I  am  aware  that  most 
of  my  neighbours  would  think  it  a  hardship  to  be  compelled  to 
linger  here  one  hour,  especially  this  bleak  day,  and  yet  I  receive 
this  sweet  and  ineffable  compensation  for  it.  It  is  the  most 
agreeable  thing  I  do.  I  love  and  celebrate  nature  even  in 
detail,  because  I  love  the  scenery  of  these  interviews  and 
translations.  I  love  to  remember  every  creature  that  was  at 
this  club.  I  thus  get  off  a  certain  social  scurf.  ...  I  do  not 
consider  the  other  animals  brutes  in  the  common  sense.  I  am 
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attracted  toward  them  undoubtedly  because  I  never  heard  any 
nonsense  from  them.  I  have  not  convicted  them  of  folly,  or 
vanity,  or  pomposity,  or  stupidity  in  dealing  with  me.  Their 
vices,  at  any  rate,  do  not  interfere  with  me.  My  fairies  invari 
ably  take  to  flight  when  a  man  appears  upon  the  scene.  In  a 
caucus,  a  meeting-house,  a  lyceum,  a  club-room,  there  is  nothing 
like  this  fine  experience  for  me.  But  away  out  of  the  town,  on 
Brown's  scrub  oak  lot,  which  was  sold  the  other  day  for  six 
dollars  an  acre,  I  have  company  such  as  England  cannot  buy 
nor  afford.  This  society  is  what  I  live,  what  I  survey  for.  I 
subscribe  generously  to  this  all  that  I  have  and  am.  There  in 
that  Well  Meadow  field,  perhaps,  I  feel  in  my  element  again, 
as  when  a  fish  is  put  back  into  the  water.  I  wash  off  all 
my  chagrins.  All  things  go  smoothly  as  the  axle  of  the 


There  is  a  notable  significance  in  these  lines,  in  which, 
throughout,  the  transcendentalist  is  very  much  en  evidence. 
11  Alone  in  distant  woods  or  fields,  ,  .  .  even  on  a  bleak 
and,  to  most,  cheerless  day  like  this,  I  come  to  myself,  I 
once  more  feel  myself  grandly  related." — "  I  wish  to  get 
the  Concord,  the  Massachusetts,  the  American,  out  of  my 
head,  and  be  sane  a  part  of  every  day." — "  I  wish  to  forget 
a  considerable  part  of  every  day,  all  mean,  narrow,  trivial 
men,  .  .  .  and  therefore  I  come  out  to  these  solitudes, 
where  the  problem  of  existence  is  simplified." — "  It  is 
always  as  if  I  met  in  these  places  some  grand,  serene, 
immortal,  infinitely  encouraging,  though  invisible  com 
panion,  and  walked  with  him." — "I  love  and  celebrate  nature 
even  in  detail,  because  I  love  the  scenery  of  these  interviews 
and  translations"  There  is  something  pathetic  in  this 
revelation,  in  this  record  of  the  effort  of  this  ascetic, 
yearning,  melancholy  dreamer,  denying  to  himself  the 
common  human  interests  and  affections,  and  crusading  in 
bleak  fields  and  woods  after  the  vague,  unfulfilled,  and 
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inexpressible  illusion  of  his  spirit.  A  mood  such  as  he 
records  here — and  one  cannot  resist  the  belief  that  it  was 
a  very  habitual  mood  with  him — was  obviously  not  one 
which  would  tend  to  bring  him  into  closer  alliance  and 
sympathy  with  his  fellows.  And  it  explains  a  great  deal 
that  occurs  in  his  journals,  which  Mr.  H.  G.  O.  Blake  has 
edited  with  such  pious  care,  and  which  one  cannot  resist 
thinking  are  often  such  dreary  reading,  though  illuminated 
as  they  so  frequently  are  by  exquisite  descriptive  passages, 
and  others  in  which  Thoreau's  genius  specially  shows 
itself.  Day  by  day  Thoreau  expended  himself  on  a 
minute  bibliography  of  nature,  but  often  this  bibliography 
amounts  to  a  mere  uninspired  exercise  of  observation. 
"  Saw  some  small  ducks,  teal,  and  widgeons."  — "  Saw 
several  flocks  of  large  grayish  and  whitish  or  speckled 
ducks,  I  suppose  the  same  that  P.  calls  sheldrakes.  They, 
like  ducks,  commonly  incline  to  fly  in  a  line  about  an 
equal  distance  apart," — and  so  on.  Doubtless  Thoreau 
may  have  found  some  escape  from  ennui  in  writing  down 
things  of  this  sort,  but  one  can  hardly  think  that  they  call 
for  reprinting.  Sensitive  to  a  degree,  analytical  and  self- 
searching  to  the  point  of  pathology,  exquisitely  literary, 
and,  probably,  the  most  extreme  exponent  that  has  ever 
lived  of  certain  lofty  and  difficult  intuitions,  to  which 
he  persistently  sought  to  give  correspondence  in  the 
tenour  of  his  daily  life,  Thoreau's  is  a  rare  and  remarkable 
spirit ;  his  alienation  from  the  ordinary  human  concerns, 
his  innumerable  limitations,  the  egoism  of  his  transcen 
dentalism, — these  are  the  penalties  he  paid  for  being  what 
he  was.  Without  the  limitations  where  could  this  Thoreau 
spirit  have  been  nourished  and  become  known  of  men? 
Let  him,  as  he  may,  stand  as  a  reminder  of  things  in  a 
materialistic  and  unimaginative  age  apt  to  be  forgotten. 
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Much  has  no  doubt  been  omitted  in  the  present  little 
collection,  the  absence  of  which  students  of  Thoreau  may 
regret,  but  the  object  has  been  to  give  what  has  been 
selected,  entire.1  The  texture  of  Thoreau's  writing  is  often 
hardly  such  as  shows  well  in  brief  selections  divorced 
from  their  context.  His  mode  of  thought  is  personal  and 
particular,  and  any  special  passage  divorced  from  its  con 
text  is  apt  to  appear  fantastic,  unreal,  and  ineffective ;  the 
general  scheme  of  his  ideas  has  often  to  be  recognised  for 
the  right  comprehension  of  this  or  that  particular  apothegm 
he  may  happen  to  deliver  himself  of;  moreover,  Thoreau, 
as  a  literary  stylist,  had  his  own  way  of  working  up  to  his 
points.  Mr.  H.  G.  O.  Blake,  Thoreau's  American  editor, 
puts  forth  a  volume  of  short  extracts,  entitled  Thoreau's 
Thoughts.  With  the  greatest  possible  respect  for  Mr.  Blake, 
I  should,  nevertheless,  wish  to  say  that  one  cannot  regard 
this  volume  altogether  with  satisfaction.  I  do  not  think 
that  even  for  students  it  is  satisfactory  to  present  Thoreau 
in  disjected  fragments ;  passages  here  and  there  are  memor 
able,  but  on  the  whole,  rendered  in  this  way,  Thoreau 
seems  to  miss  the  mark.  Mr.  Blake,  moreover,  in  his 
preface,  presents  his  volume  as  something  "even  more 
convenient  and  ready  at  hand "  than  a  newspaper ;  as 
a  "travelling  companion."  And  Thoreau,  I  should  have 
imagined,  is  the  last  possible  author  to  take  up  as  a 
substitute  for  a  newspaper  or  "travelling  companion"; 
rather,  above  all,  the  writer  to  be  read  at  the  right  mood 
and  moment.  To  the  student  of  Thoreau,  Mr.  Blake's  book 
is,  nevertheless,  a  convenient  volume,  which  may  save  him 
some  trouble  of  research. 

I  have  here  to  express  my  sincere  obligations  to  Mr.  H. 

1  Though  a  slight  deletion  has  been  made  here  and  there  where  the 
interest  is  merely  topographical  or  local. 
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S.  Salt,  the  authority  on  Thoreau  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  to  whose  scholarly  and  exhaustive  Life  of  Thoreau 
(a  work  of  infinite  research  and  painstaking)  I  would 
willingly  refer  the  readers  of  the  present  volume.  Though 
his  advice  has  not  been  explicitly  followed,  I  have,  never 
theless,  been  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Salt  for  his  courtesy 
and  kindness. 

W.  H.  D. 


ESSAYS   AND   LETTERS. 


ESS  A  VS. 

WALKING. 

^  [1862.] 

I  WISH  to  speak  a  word  for  Nature,  for  absolute  freedom  and 
wildness,  as  contrasted  with  a  freedom  and  culture  merely 
civil, — to  regard  man  as  an  inhabitant,  or  a  part  and  parcel  of 
Nature,  rather  than  a  member  of  society.  I  wish  to  make  an 
extreme  statement,  if  so  I  may  make  an  emphatic  one,  for  there 
are  enough  champions  of  civilisation  :  the  minister  and  the 
school  committee,  and  every  one  of  you  will  take  care  of  that. 

I  have  met  with  but  one  or  two  persons  in  the  course  of 
my  life  who  understood  the  art  of  Walking,  that  is,  of  taking 
walks, — who  had  a  genius,  so  to  speak,  for  sauntering:  which 
word  is  beautifully  derived  "from  idle  people  who  roved  about 
the  country,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  asked  charity,  under 
pretence  of  going  a  la  Sainte  Terre?  to  the  Holy  Land,  till  the 
children  exclaimed,  "There  goes  a  Sainte-Terrer?  a  Saunterer 
— a  Holy-Lander.  They  who  never  go  to  the  Holy  Land  in 
their  walks,  as  they  pretend,  are  indeed  mere  idlers  and  vaga 
bonds  ;  but  they  who  do  go  there  are  saunterers  in  the  good 
sense,  such  as  I  mean.  Some,  however,  would  derive  the  word 
from  sans  terrc,  without  land  or  a  home,  which  therefore,  in  the 
good  sense,  will  mean,  having  no  particular  home,  but  equally 
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at  home  everywhere.  For  this  is  the  secret  of  successful 
sauntering.  He  who  sits  still  in  a  house  all  the  time  may  be 
the  greatest  vagrant  of  all ;  but  the  saunterer,  in  the  good 
sense,  is  no  more  vagrant  than  the  meandering  river,  which 
is  all  the  while  sedulously  seeking  the  shortest  course  to  the 
sea.  But  I  prefer  the  first,  which  indeed  is  the  most  probable 
derivation.  For  every  walk  is  a  sort  of  crusade,  preached  by 
some  Peter  the  Hermit  in  us,  to  go  forth  and  reconquer  this 
Holy  Land  from  the  hands  of  the  Infidels. 

It  is  true  we  are  but  faint-hearted  crusaders,  even  the 
walkers,  nowadays,  who  undertake  no  persevering,  never- 
ending  enterprises.  Our  expeditions  are  but  tours,  and  come 
round  again  at  evening  to  the  old  hearth-side  from  which  we 
set  out.  Half  the  walk  is  but  retracing  our  steps.  We  should 
go  forth  on  the  shortest  walk,  perchance,  in  the  spirit  of 
undying  adventure,  never  to  return — prepared  to  send  back  our 
embalmed  hearts  only  as  relics  to  our  desolate  kingdoms.  If 
you  are  ready  to  leave  father  and  mother,  and  brother  and 
sister,  and  wife  and  child  and  friends,  and  never  see  them 
again — if  you  have  paid  your  debts,  and  made  your  will,  and 
settled  all  your  affairs,  and  are  a  free  man,  then  you  are  ready 
for  a  walk. 

To  come  down  to  my  own  experience,  my  companion  and  I, 
for  I  sometimes  have  a  companion,  take  pleasure  in  fancying 
ourselves  knights  of  a  new,  or  rather  an  old,  order — not  Eques 
trians  or  Chevaliers,  not  Ritters  or  riders,  but  Walkers,  a  still 
more  ancient  and  honourable  class,  I  trust.  The  chivalric  and 
heroic  spirit  which  once  belonged  to  the  Rider  seems  now  to 
reside  in,  or  perchance  to  have  subsided  into,  the  Walker, — not 
the  Knight,  but  Walker  P^rrant.  He  is  a  sort  of  fourth  estate, 
outside  of  Church  and  State  and  People. 

We  have  felt  that  we  almost  alone  hereabouts  practised 
this  noble  art ;  though,  to  tell  the  truth,  at  least  if  their  own 
a  oertions  are  to  be  received,  most  of  my  townsmen  would  fain 
walk  sometimes,  as  I  do,  but  they  cannot.  No  wealth  can  buy 
the  requisite  leisure,  freedom,  and  independence,  which  are  the 
capital  in  this  profession.  It  comes  only  by  the  grace  of  God 
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It  requires  a  direct  dispensation  from  Heaven  to  become  a 
walker.  You  must  be  born  into  the  family  of  the  Walkers. 
Ambulator  nastitur,  ncn  fit.  Some  of  my  townsmen,  it  is  true, 
can  remember  and  have  described  to  me  some  walks  which 
they  took  ten  years  ago,  in  which  they  were  so  blessed  as -to 
lose  themselves  for  half-an-hour  in  the  woods  ;  but  I  know 
very  well  that  they  have  confined  themselves  to  the  highway 
ever  since,  whatever  pretensions  they  may  make  to  belong  to 
this  select  class.  No  doubt  they  were  elevated  for  a  moment 
as  by  the  reminiscence  of  a  previous  state  of  existence,  when 
even  they  were  foresters  and  outlaws. 

"  When  he  came  to  grene  wode, 

In  a  mery  mornynge, 
There  he  herde  the  notes  small 
Of  byrdes  mery  syngynge. 

"  It  is  ferre  gone,  sayd  RoLyn,  • 

That  I  was  last  here  ; 
Me  lyste  a  lytell  for  to  shote 
At  the  donne  dere." 

I  think  that  I  cannot  preserve  my  health  and  spirits  unless  I 
spend  four  hours  a  day  at  least — and  it  is  commonly  more  than 
that — sauntering  through  the  woods  and  over  the  hills  and 
fields,  absolutely  free  from  all  worldly  engagements.  You  may 
safely  say,  A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  or  a  thousand  pounds. 
When  sometimes  I  am  reminded  that  the  mechanics  and  shop 
keepers  stay  in  their  shops  not  only  all  the  forenoon,  but  all  the 
afternoon  too,  sitting  with  crossed  legs,  so  many  of  them — as  if 
the  legs  were  made  to  sit  upon,  and  not  to  stand  or  walk  upon 
— I  think  that  they  deserve  some  credit  for  not  having  all 
committed  suicide  long  ago. 

I,  who  cannot  stay  in  my  chamber  for  a  single  day  without 
acquiring  some  rust,  and  when  sometimes  I  have  stolen  forth 
for  a  walk  at  the  eleventh  hour  of  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
too  la'e  to  redeem  the  day,  when  the  shades  of  night  were 
already  beginning  to  be  mingled  with  the  daylight,  have  felt  as 
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if  I  had  committed  some  sin  to  be  atoned  for,-— I  confess  that  I 
am  astonished  at  the  power  of  endurance,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
moral  insensibility,  of  my  neighbours  who  confine  themselves 
to  shops  and  offices  the  whole  day  for  weeks  and  months,  ay, 
and  years  almost  together.  I  know  not  what  manner  of  stuff 
they  are  of — sitting  there  now  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
as  if  it  were  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Bonaparte  may  talk 
of  the  three-o'clock-in-the-morning  courage,  but  it  is  nothing  to 
the  courage  which  can  sit  down  cheerfully  at  this  hour  in  the 
afternoon  over  against  one's  self  whom  you  have  known  all  the 
morning,  to  starve  out  a  garrison  to  whom  you  are  bound  by 
such  strong  ties  of  sympathy.  I  wonder  that  about  this  time,  or 
say  between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  too  late  for 
the  morning  papers  and  too  early  for  the  evening  ones,  there  is 
not  a  general  explosion  heard  up  and  down  the  street,  scattering 
a  legion  of  antiquated  and  house-bred  notions  and  whims  to  the 
four  winds  for  an  airing — and  so  the  evil  cure  itself. 

How  womankind,  who  are  confined  to  the  house  still  more 
than  men,  stand  it  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  have  ground  to  sus 
pect  that  most  of  them  do  not  stand  it  at  all.  When,  early  in 
a  summer  afternoon,  we  have  been  shaking  the  dust  of  the 
village  from  the  skirts  of  our  garments,  making  haste  past 
those  houses  with  purely  Doric  or  Gothic  fronts,  which  have 
such  an  air  of  repose  about  them,  my  companion  whispers  that 
probably  about  these  times  their  occupants  are  all  gone  to  bed. 
Then  it  is  that  I  appreciate  the  beauty  and  the  glory  of  archi 
tecture,  which  itself  never  turns  in,  but  for  ever  stands  out  and 
erect,  keeping  watch  over  the  slumberers. 

No  doubt  temperament,  and,  above  all,  age,  have  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  it.  As  a  man  grows  older,  his  ability  to  sit  still 
and  follow  indoor  occupations  increases.  He  grows  vespertinal 
in  his  habits  as  the  evening  of  life  approaches,  till  at  last  he 
comes  forth  only  just  before  sundown,  and  gets  all  the  walk 
that  he  requires  in  half-an-hour. 

But  the  walking  of  which  I  speak  has  nothing  in  it  akin  to 
taking  exercise,  as  it  is  called,  as  the  sick  take  medicine  at 
stated  hours — as  the  swinging  of  dumb-bells  or  chairs ;  but  is 
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itself  the  enterprise  and  adventure  of  the  day.  If  you  would 
get  exercise,  go  in  search  of  the  springs  of  life.  Think  of  a 
man's  swinging  dumb-bells  for  his  health,  when  those  springs 
are  bubbling  up  in  far-off  pastures  unsought  by  him  ! 

Moreover,  you  must  walk  like  a  camel,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  only  beast  which  ruminates  when  walking.  When  a 
traveller  asked  Wordsworth's  servant  to  show  him  her  master's 
study,  she  answered,  "  Here  is  his  library,  but  his  study  is  out 
of  doors." 

Living  much  out  of  doors,  in  the  sun  and  wind,  will  no  doubt 
produce  a  certain  roughness  of  character — will  cause  a  thicker 
cuticle  to  grow  over  some  of  the  finer  qualities  of  our  nature,  as 
on  the  face  and  hands,  or  as  severe  manual  labour  robs  the 
hands  of  some  of  their  delicacy  of  touch.  So  staying  in  the 
house,  on  the  other  hand,  may  produce  a  softness  and  smooth 
ness,  not  to  say  thinness  of  skin,  accompanied  by  an  increased 
sensibHity  to  certain  impressions.  Perhaps  we  should  be  more 
susceptible  to  some  influences  important  to  our  intellectual  and 
moral  growth  if  the  sun  had  shone  and  the  wind  blown  on  us  a 
little  less ;  and  no  doubt  it  is  a  nice  matter  to  proportion 
rightly  the  thick  and  thin  skin.  But  methinks  that  is  a  scurf 
that  will  fall  off  fast  enough — that  the  natural  remedy  is  to  be 
found  in  the  proportion  which  the  night  bears  to  the  day,  the 
winter  to  the  summer,  thought  to  experience.  There  will  be  so 
much  the  more  air  and  sunshine  in  our  thoughts.  The  callous 
palms  of  the  labourer  are  conversant  with  finer  tissues  of  self- 
respect  and  heroism,  whose  touch  thrills  the  heart,  than  the 
languid  fingers  of  idleness.  That  is  mere  sentimentality  that 
lies  abed  by  day  and  thinks  itself  white,  far  from  the  tan  and 
callus  of  experience. 

When  we  walk,  we  naturally  go  to  the  fields  and  woods  : 
what  would  become  of  us  if  we  walked  only  in  a  garden  or  a 
mall  ?  Even  some  sects  of  philosophers  have  felt  the  necessity 
of  importing  the  woods  to  themselves,  since  they  did  not  go  to 
the  woods.  "They  planted  groves  and  walks  of  Platanes," 
where  they  took  subdiales  ambulationes  in  porticos  open  to 
the  air.  Of  course  it  is  of  no  use  to  direct  our  steps  to  the 
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woods  if  they  do  not  carry  us  thither.  I  am  alarmed  when  it 
happens  that  I  have  walked  a  mile  into  the  woods  bodily 
without  getting  there  in  spirit.  In  my  afternoon  walk  I  would 
fain  forget  all  my  morning  occupations  and  my  obligations  to 
society.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that  I  cannot  easily  shake 
off  the  viilage.  The  thought  of  some  work  will  run  in  my  head, 
and  I  am  not  where  my  body  is — I  am  out  of  my  senses.  In 
my  walks  I  would  fain  return  to  my  senses.  What  business 
have  I  in  the  woods,  if  I  am  thinking  of  something  out  of  the 
woods  ?  I  suspect  myself,  and  cannot  help  a  shudder,  when  I 
find  myself  so  implicated  even  in  what  are  called  good  works — 
for  this  may  sometimes  happen. 

My  vicinity  affords  many  good  walks  ;  and  though  for  so 
many  years  I  have  walked  almost  every  day,  and  sometimes 
for  several  days  together,  I  have  not  yet  exhausted  them. 
An  absolutely  new  prospect  is  a  great  happiness,  and  I  can  still 
get  this  any  afternoon.  Two  or  three  hours'  walking  will  carry 
me  to  as  strange  a  country  as  I  expect  ever  to  see.  A  single 
farmhouse  which  I  had  not  seen  before  is  sometimes  as  good 
as  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Dahomey.  There  is  in  fact  a 
sort  of  harmony  discoverable  between  the  capabilities  of  the 
landscape  within  a  circle  of  ten  miles'  radius,  or  the  limits  of 
an  afterncon  walk,  and  the  threescore  years  and  ten  of  human 
life.  It  will  never  become  quite  familiar  to  you. 

Nowadays  almost  all  man's  improvements,  so  called,  as  the 
building  of  houses,  and  the  cutting  down  of  the  forest  and  of 
all  large  trees,  simply  deform  the  landscape,  and  make  it  more 
and  more  tame  and  cheap.  A  people  who  would  be^in  by 
burning  the  fences  and  let  the  forest  stand  !  I  saw  the  fences 
half  consumed,  their  ends  lost  in  the  middle  of  the  prairie,  and 
some  worldly  miser  with  a  surveyor  looking  after  his  bounds, 
while  heaven  had  taken  place  around  him,  and  he  did  not  see 
the  angels  going  to  and  fro,  but  was  looking  for  an  old  post- 
hole  in  the  midst  of  paradise.  I  looked  again,  and  saw  him 
standing  in  the  middle  of  a  boggy,  stygian  fen,  surrounded 
by  devils,  and  he  had  found  his  bounds  without  a  doubt, 
three  little  stones,  where  a  stake  had  been  driven,  and 
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looking  nearer,  I  saw  that  the  Prince  of  Darkness  was  his 
surveyor. 

I  can  easily  walk  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  any  number  of  miles, 
commencing  at  my  own  door,  without  going  by  any  house, 
without  crossing  a  road  except  where  the  fox  and  the  mink 
do  :  first  along  by  the  river,  and  then  the  brook,  and  then  the 
meadow  and  the  wood-side.  There  are  square  miles  in  my 
vicinity  which  have  no  inhabitant.  From  many  a  hill  I  can 
see  civilisation  and  the  abodes  of  man  afar.  The  farmers  and 
their  works  are  scarcely  more  obvious  than  woodchucks  and 
their  burrows.  Man  and  his  affairs,  church  and  state  and 
school,  trade  and  commerce,  and  manufactures  and  agriculture, 
even  politics,  the  most  alarming  of  them  all, — I  am  pleased  to 
see  how  little  space  they  occupy  in  the  landscape.  Politics  is 
but  a  narrow  field,  and  that  still  narrower  highway  yonder 
leads  to  it.  I  sometimes  direct  the  traveller  thither.  If  you 
would  go  to  the  political  world,  follow  the  great  road — follow 
that  market-man,  keep  his  dust  in  your  eyes,  and  it  will  lead 
you  straight  to  it ;  for  it,  too,  has  its  place  merely,  and  does 
not  occupy  all  space.  I  pass  from  it  as  from  a  bean-field  into 
the  forest,  and  it  is  forgotten.  In  one  half-hour  I  can  walk  off 
to  some  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  where  a  man  does  not 
stand  from  one  year's  end  to  another,  and  there,  consequently, 
politics  are  not,  for  they  are  but  as  the  cigar-smoke  of  a  man. 

The  village  is  the  place  to  which  the  roads  tend,  a  sort  of 
expansion  of  the  highway,  as  a  lake  of  a  river.  It  is  the  body 
of  which  roads  are  the  arms  and  legs — a  trivial  or  quadrivial 
place,  the  thoroughfare  and  ordinary  of  travellers.  The  word 
is  from  the  Latin  villa,  which,  together  with  vta,  a  way,  or  more 
anciently  ved  and  vclla,  Varro  derives  from  veho,  to  carry, 
because  the  villa  is  the  place  to  and  from  which  things  are 
carried.  They  who  get  their  living  by  teaming  were  said  vella- 
twain  facere.  Hence,  too,  apparently,  the  Latin  word  vilis  and 
our  vile  ;  also  villain.  This  suggests  what  kind  of  degeneracy 
villagers  are  liable  to.  They  are  wayworn  by  the  travel  that 
goes  by  and  over  them,  without  travelling  themselves. 

Some  do  not  walk  at  all;  others  walk  in  the  highways;  a 
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few  walk  across  lots.  Roads  are  made  for  horses  and  men  of 
business.  I  do  not  travel  in  them  much,  comparatively,  because 
I  am  not  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  any  tavern  or  grocery  or  livery- 
stable  or  depot  to  which  they  lead.  I  am  a  good  horse  to 
travel,  but  not  from  choice  a  roadster.  The  landscape-painter 
uses  the  figures  of  men  to  mark  a  road.  He  would  not  make 
that  use  of  my  figure.  I  walk  out  into  a  Nature  such  as  the  old 
prophets  and  poets,  Menu,  Moses,  Homer,  Chaucer,  walked 
in.  You  may  name  it  America,  but  it  is  not  America  :  neither 
Americus  Vespucius,  nor  Columbus,  nor  the  rest  were  the 
discoverers  of  it.  There  is  a  truer  account  of  it  in  mythology 
than  in  any  history  of  America,  so  called,  that  I  have  seen. 

At  present,  in  this  vicinity,  the  best  part  of  the  land  is  not 
private  property ;  the  landscape  is  not  owned,  and  the  walker 
enjoys  comparative  freedom.  But  possibly  the  day  will  come 
when  it  will  be  partitioned  off  into  so-called  pleasure-grounds, 
in  which  a  few  will  take  a  narrow  and  exclusive  pleasure  only, 
— when  fences  shall  be  multiplied,  and  man-traps  and  other 
engines  invented  to  confine  men  to  the  public  road,  and  walking 
over  the  surface  of  God's  earth  shall  be  construed  to  mean 
trespassing  on  some  gentleman's  grounds.  To  enjoy  a  thing 
exclusively  is  commonly  to  exclude  yourself  from  the  true  enjoy 
ment  of  it.  Let  us  improve  our  opportunities,  then,  before  the 
evil  days  come. 

What  is  it  that  makes  it  so  hard  sometimes  to  determine 
whither  we  will  walk?  I  believe  that  there  is  a  subtile 
magnetism  in  Nature  which,  if  we  unconsciously  yield  to  it, 
will  direct  us  aright.  It  is  not  indifferent  to  us  which  way 
we  walk.  There  is  a  right  way  ;  but  we  are  very  liable  from 
heedlessness  and  stupidity  to  take  the  wrong  one.  We  would 
fain  take  that  walk,  never  yet  taken  by  us  through  this  actual 
world,  which  is  perfectly  symbolical  of  the  path  which  we  love 
to  travel  in  the  interior  and  ideal  world  ;  and  sometimes,  no 
doubt,  we  find  it  difficult  to  choose  our  direction,  because  it 
does  not  yet  exist  distinctly  in  our  idea. 

When  I  go  out  of  the  house  for  a  walk,  uncertain  as  yet 
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whither  I  will  bend  my  steps,  and  submit  myself  to  my  instinct 
to  decide  for  me,  I  find,  strange  and  whimsical  as  it  may  seem, 
that  I  finally  and  inevitably  settle  south-west,  toward  some 
particular  wood  or  meadow  or  deserted  pasture  or  hill  in  that 
direction.  My  needle  is  slow  to  settle, — varies  a  few  degrees, 
and  does  not  always  point  due  south-west,  it  is  true,  and  it  has 
good  authority  for  this  variation,  but  it  always  settles  between 
west  and  south-south-west.  The  future  lies  that  way  to  me,  and 
the  earth  seems  more  unexhausted  and  richer  on  that  side. 
The  outline  which  would  bound  my  walks  would  be,  not  a  circle, 
but  a  parabola,  or  rather  like  one  of  those  cometary  orbits 
which  have  been  thought  to  be  non-returning  curves,  in  this 
case  opening  westward,  in  which  my  house  occupies  the  place 
of  the  sun.  I  turn  round  and  round  irresolute  sometimes  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  until  I  decide,  for  a  thousandth  time,  that  I 
will  walk  into  the  south-west  or  west.  Eastward  I  go  only  by 
force  ;  but  westward  I  go  free.  Thither  no  business  leads  me. 
It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  I  shall  find  fair  landscapes 
or  sufficient  wildness  and  freedom  behind  the  eastern  horizon. 
I  am  not  excited  by  the  prospect  of  a  walk  thither  ;  but  I 
believe  that  the  forest  which  I  see  in  the  western  horizon 
stretches  uninterruptedly  toward  the  setting  sun,  and  there  are 
no  towns  nor  cities  in  it  of  enough  consequence  to  disturb  me. 
Let  me  live  where  I  will,  on  this  side  is  the  city,  on  that  the 
wilderness,  and  ever  I  am  leaving  the  city  more  and  more,  and 
withdrawing  into  the  wilderness.  I  should  not  lay  so  much 
stress  on  this  fact,  if  I  did  not  believe  that  something  like  this 
is  the  prevailing  tendency  of  my  countrymen.  I  must  walk 
toward  Oregon,  and  not  toward  Europe.  And  that  way  the 
nation  is  moving,  and  I  may  say  that  mankind  progress  from 
east  to  west.  Within  a  few  years  we  have  witnessed  the 
phenomenon  of  a  south-eastward  migration,  in  the  settlement 
of  Australia;  but  this  affects  us  as  a  retrograde  movement,  and, 
judging  from  the  moral  and  physical  character  of  the  first 
generation  of  Australians,  has  not  yet  proved  a  successful 
experiment.  The  eastern  Tartars  think  that  there  is  nothing 
west  beyond  Thibet.  "The  world  ends  there,"  say  they; 
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"beyond  there  is  nothing  but  a  shoreless  s^a."  It  is  un 
mitigated  East  where  they  live. 

We  go  eastward  to  realise  history  and  study  the  works  of 
art  and  literature,  retracing  the  steps  of  the  race  ;  we  go  west 
ward  as  into  the  future,  with  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  adventure. 
The  Atlantic  is  a  Lethean  stream,  in  our  passage  over  which 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  forget  the  Old  World  and  its 
institutions.  If  we  do  not  succeed  this  time,  there  is  perhaps 
one  more  chance  for  the  race  left  before  it  arrives  on  the  banks 
of  the  Styx;  and  that  is  in  the  Lethe  of  the  Pacific,  which  is 
three  times  as  wide. 

I  know  not  how  significant  it  is,  or  how  far  it  is  an  evidence 
of  singularity,  that  an  individual  should  thus  consent  in  his 
pettiest  walk  with  the  general  movement  of  the  race  ;  but  I 
know  that  something  akin  to  the  migratory  instinct  in  birds 
and  quadrupeds, — which,  in  some  instances,  is  known  to  have 
affected  the  squirrel  tribe,  impelling  them  to  a  general  and 
mysterious  movement,  in  which  they  were  seen,  say  some, 
crossing  the  broadest  rivers,  each  on  its  particular  chip,  with 
its  tail  raised  for  a  sail,  and  bridging  narrower  streams  with 
their  dead, — that  something  like  the  furor  which  affects  the 
domestic  cattle  in  the  spring,  and  which  is  referred  to  a  worm 
in  their  tails,  —  affects  both  nations  and  individuals,  either 
perennially  or  from  time  to  time.  Not  a  flock  of  wild  geese 
cackles  over  our  town,  but  it  to  some  extent  unsettles  the  value 
of  real  estate  here,  and,  if  I  were  a  broker,  I  should  probably 
take  that  disturbance  into  account. 

"  Than  longen  folk  to  gon  on  pilgrimages, 
And  palmeres  for  to  seken  strange  strondes." 

Every  sunset  which  I  witness  inspires  me  with  the  desire  to 
go  to  a  West  as  distant  and  as  fair  as  that  into  which  the  sun 
goes  down.  He  appears  to  migrate  westward  daily,  and  tempts 
us  to  follow  him.  He  is  the  Great  Western  Pioneer  whom  the 
nations  follow.  We  dream  all  night  of  those  mountain-ridges 
in  the  honzon,  though  they  may  be  of  vapour  only,  which  were 
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last  gilded  Ly  his  rays.  The  island  of  Atlantis,  and  the  islands 
and  gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  a  sort  of  terrestrial  paradise, 
appear  to  have  been  the  Great  West  of  the  ancients,  enveloped 
in  mystery  and  poetry.  Who  has  not  seen  in  imagination, 
when  looking  into  the  sunset  sky,  the  gardens  of  the  Hes 
perides,  and  the  foundation  of  all  those  fables  ? 

Columbus  felt  the  westward  tendency  more  strongly  than  any 
before.  He  obeyed  it,  and  found  a  New  World  for  Castile  and 
Leon.  The  herd  of  men  in  those  days  scented  fresh  pastures 
from  afar. 

"  And  now  the  sun  had  stretched  out  all  the  hills, 
And  now  was  dropped  into  the  western  bay  ; 
At  last  he  rose,  and  twitched  his  mantle  blue  ; 
To-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new." 


Where  on  the  globe  can  there  be  found  an  area  of  equal 
extent  with  that  occupied  by  the  bulk  of  our  States,  so  fertile 
and  so  rich  and  varied  in  its  productions,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  habitable  by  the  European,  as  this  is  ?  Michaux,  who  knew 
but  part  of  them,  says  that  "  the  species  of  large  trees  are 
much  more  numerous  in  North  America  than  in  Europe  ;  in 
the  United  States  there  are  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty 
species  that  exceed  thirty  feet  in  height ;  in  France  there  are 
but  thirty  that  attain  this  size."  Later  botanists  more  than 
confirm  his  observations.  Humboldt  came  to  America  to 
realise  his  youthful  dreams  of  a  tropical  vegetation,  and  he 
beheld  it  in  its  greatest  perfection  in  the  primitive  forests  of 
the  Amazon,  the  most  gigantic  wilderness  on  the  earth,  which 
he  has  so  eloquently  described.  The  geographer  Guyot,  him 
self  a  European,  goes  farther — farther  than  I  am  ready  to 
follow  him  ;  yet  not  when  he  says:  "As  the  plant  is  made  for 
the  animal,  as  the  vegetable  world  is  made  for  the  animal 
world,  America  is  made  for  the  man  of  the  Old  World.  .  .  . 
The  man  of  the  Old  World  sets  out  upon  his  way.  Leaving 
the  highlands  of  Asia,  he  descends  from  station  to  station 
towards  Europe.  Each  of  his  steps  is  marked  by  a  new 
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civilisation  superior  to  the  preceding,  by  a  greater  power  of 
development.  Arrived  at  the  Atlantic,  he  pauses  on  the  shore 
of  this  unknown  ocean,  the  bounds  of  which  he  knows  not, 
and  turns  upon  his  footprints  for  an  instant."  When  he  has 
exhausted  the  rich  soil  of  Europe,  and  reinvigorated  himself, 
"  then  recommences  his  adventurous  career  westward  as  in  the 
earliest  ages."  So  far  Guyot. 

From  this  western  impulse  coming  in  contact  with  the 
barrier  of  the  Atlantic  sprang  the  commerce  and  enterprise 
of  modern  times.  The  younger  Michaux,  in  his  Travels  West 
of  the  Alleghanics  in  iSo2t  says  that  the  common  inquiry  in 
the  newly  settled  West  was,  " '  From  what  part  of  the  world 
have  you  come?3  As  if  these  vast  and  fertile  regions  would 
naturally  be  the  place  of  meeting  and  common  country  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  globe." 

To  use  an  obsolete  Latin  word,  I  might  say,  Ex  Orient e  lux; 
ex  Octidente  FRUX.  From  the  East  light ;  from  the  West 
fruit. 

Sir  Francis  Head,  an  English  traveller  and  a  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  tells  us  that  "  in  both  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres  of  the  New  World,  Nature  has  not  only 
outlined  her  works  on  a  larger  scale,  but  has  painted  the  whole 
picture  with  brighter  and  more  costly  colours  than  she  used 
in  delineating  and  in  beautifying  the  Old  World.  .  .  .  The 
heavens  of  America  appear  infinitely  higher,  the  sky  is  bluer, 
the  air  is  fresher,  the  cold  is  intenser,  the  moon  looks  larger, 
the  stars  are  brighter,  the  thunder  is  louder,  the  lightning  is 
vivider,  the  wind  is  stronger,  the  rain  is  heavier,  the  mountains 
are  higher,  the  rivers  longer,  the  forests  bigger,  the  plains 
broader."  This  statement  will  do  at  least  to  set  against 
Buffon's  account  of  this  part  of  the  world  and  its  productions. 

Linnaeus  said  long  ago,  "  Nescio  quos  fades  Iceta,  glabra 
plantis  Americanis  :  I  know  not  what  there  is  of  joyous  and 
smooth  in  the  aspect  of  American  plants  ;"  and  I  think  that  in 
this  country  there  are  no,  or  at  most  very  few,  Africans  bestia, 
African  beasts,  as  the  Romans  called  them,  and  that  in  this 
respect  also  it  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  habitation  of  man. 
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We  are  told  that  within  three  miles  of  the  centre  of  the  East 
Indian  city  of  Singapore,  some  of  the  inhabitants  are  annually 
carried  off  by  tigers  ;  but  the  traveller  can  lie  down  in  the 
woods  at  night  almost  anywhere  in  North  America  without  fear 
of  wild  beasts. 

These  are  encouraging  testimonies.  If  the  moon  looks 
larger  here  than  in  Europe,  probably  the  sun  looks  larger 
also.  If  the  heavens  of  America  appear  infinitely  higher,  and 
the  stars  brighter,  I  trust  that  these  facts  are  symbolical  of  the 
height  to  which  the  philosophy  and  poetry  and  religion  of  her 
inhabitants  may  one  day  soar.  At  length,  perchance,  the 
immaterial  heaven  will  appear  as  much  higher  to  the  American 
mind,  and  the  intimations  that  star  it  as  much  brighter.  For 
I  believe  that  climate  does  thus  react  on  man — as  there  is 
something  in  the  mountain  air  that  feeds  the  spirit  and  inspires. 
Will  not  man  grow  to  greater  perfection  intellectually  as  well 
as  physically  under  these  influences  ?  Or  is  it  unimportant  how 
many  foggy  days  there  are  in  his  life  ?  I  trust  that  we  shall 
be  more  imaginative,  that  our  thoughts  will  be  clearer,  fresher, 
and  more  ethereal,  as  our  sky — our  understanding  more  com 
prehensive  and  broader,  like  our  plains — our  intellect  generally 
on  a  grander  scale,  like  our  thunder  and  lightning,  our  rivers 
and  mountains  and  forests — and  our  hearts  shall  even  corre 
spond  in  breadth  and  depth  and  grandeur  to  our  inland  seas. 
Perchance  there  will  appear  to  the  traveller  something,  he 
knows  not  what,  of  Iceta  and  glabra,  of  joyous  and  serene,  in 
our  very  faces.  Else  to  what  end  does  the  world  go  on,  and 
why  was  America  discovered  ? 

To  Americans  I  hardly  need  to  say — 

"  Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way." 

As  a  true  patriot,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  think  that  Adam  in 
paradise  was  more  favourably  situated  on  the  whole  than  the 
backwoodsman  in  this  country. 

Our  sympathies  in  Massachusetts  are  not  confined  to  New 
England  ;  though  we  may  be  estranged  from  the  South,  we 
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sympathise  with  the  West.  There  is  the  home  of  the  younger 
sons,  as  among  the  Scandinavians  they  took  to  the  sea  for  their 
inheritance.  It  is  too  late  to  bs  studying  Hebrew  ;  it  is  more 
important  to  understand  even  the  slang  of  to-day. 

Some  months  ago  I  went  to  see  a  panorama  of  the  Rhine. 
It  was  like  a  dream  of  the  Middle  Ages.  I  floated  down  its 
historic  stream  in  something  more  than  imagination,  under 
bridges  built  by  the  Romans,  and  repaired  by  later  heroes,  past 
cities  and  castles  whose  very  names  were  music  to  my  ears,  and 
each  of  which  was  the  subject  of  a  legend.  There  were  Ehrcn- 
breitstein  and  Rolandseck  and  Coblentz,  which  I  knew  only  in 
history.  They  were  ruins  that  interested  me  chiefly.  There 
seemed  to  come  up  from  its  waters  and  its  vine-clad  hills  and 
valleys  a  hushed  music  as  of  Crusaders  departing  for  the  Holy 
Land.  I  floated  along  under  the  spell  of  enchantment,  as  if  I 
had  been  transported  to  an  heroic  age,  and  breathed  an  atmo 
sphere  of  chivalry. 

Soon  after  I  went  to  see  a  panorama  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
as  I  worked  my  way  up  the  river  in  the  light  of  to-day,  and  saw 
the  steamboats  wooding  up,  counted  the  rising  cities,  gazed  on 
the  fresh  ruins  of  Nauvoo,  beheld  the  Indians  moving  west 
across  the  stream,  and,  as  before  I  had  looked  up  the  Moselle, 
now  looked  up  the  Ohio  and  the  Missouri,  and  heard  the  legends 
of  Dubtique  and  of  Wenona's  Cliff, — still  thinking  more  of  the 
future  than  of  the  past  or  present, — I  saw  that  this  was  a  Rhine 
stream  of  a  different  kind  ;  that  the  foundations  of  castles  were 
yet  to  be  laid,  and  the  famous  bridges  were  yet  to  be  thrown 
over  the  river  ;  and  I  felt  that  this  was  the  heroic  age  itself, 
though  we  know  it  not,  for  the  hero  is  commonly  the  simplest 
and  obscurest  of  men. 

The  West  of  which  I  speak  is  but  another  name  for  the  Wild  ; 
and  what  I  have  been  preparing  to  say  is,  that  in  Wildness  is 
the  preservation  of  the  World.  Every  tree  sends  its  fibres  forth 
in  search  of  the  Wild.  The  cities  import  it  at  any  price.  Men 
plough  and  sail  for  it.  From  the  forest  and  wilderness  come  the 
tonics  and  barks  which  brace  mankind.  Our  ancestors  were 
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savages.  The  story  of  Romulus  and  Remus  being  suckled  by  a 
wolf  is  not  a  meaningless  fable.  The  founders  of  every  State  which 
has  risen  to  eminence  have  drawn  their  nourishment  and  vigour 
from  a  similar  wild  source.  It  was  because  the  children  of  the 
Empire  were  not  suckled  by  the  wolf  that  they  were  conquered 
and  displaced  by  the  children  of  the  Northern  forests  who  were. 

I  believe  in  the  forest,  and  in  the  meadow,  and  in  the  night 
in  which  the  corn  grows.  We  require  an  infusion  of  hemlock- 
spruce  or  arbor-vitae  in  our  tea.  There  is  a  difference  between 
eating  and  drinking  for  strength  and  from  mere  gluttony.  The 
Hottentots  eagerly  devour  the  marrow  of  the  koodoo  and  other 
antelopes  raw,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Some  of  our  Northern 
Indians  eat  raw  the  marrow  of  the  Arctic  reindeer,  as  well 
as  various  other  parts,  including  the  summits  of  the  antlers, 
as  long  as  they  are  soft.  And  herein,  perchance,  they  have 
stolen  a  march  on  the  cooks  of  Paris.  They  get  what  usually 
goes  to  feed  the  fire.  This  is  probably  better  than  stall-fed 
beef  and  slaughter-house  pork  to  make  a  man  of.  Give  me 
a  wildness  whose  glance  no  civilisation  can  endure, — as  if  we 
lived  on  the  marrow  of  koodoos  devoured  raw. 

There  are  some  intervals  which  border  the  strain  of  the  wood- 
thrush,  to  which  I  would  migrate, — wild  lands  where  no  settler 
has  squatted;  to  which,  methinks,  I  am  already  acclimated. 

The  African  hunter  Cummings  tells  us  that  the  skin  of  the 
eland,  as  well  as  that  of  most  other  antelopes  just  killed,  emits 
the  most  delicious  perfume  of  trees  and  grass.  I  would  have 
every  man  so  much  like  a  wild  antelope,  so  much  a  part  and 
parcel  of  Nature,  that  his  very  person  should  thus  sweetly 
advertise  our  senses  of  his  presence,  and  remind  us  of  those 
parts  of  Nature  which  he  most  haunts.  I  feel  no  disposition 
to  be  satirical,  when  the  trappers  coat  emits  the  odour  of 
musquash  even  ;  it  is  a  sweeter  scent  to  me  than  that  which 
commonly  exhales  from  the  merchant's  or  the  scholar's  gar 
ments.  When  I  go  into  their  wardrobes  and  handle  their  vest 
ments,  I  am  reminded  of  no  grassy  plains  and  flowery  meads 
which  they  have  frequented,  but  of  dusty  merchants'  exchanges 
and  libraries  rather. 
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A  tanned  skin  is  something  more  than  respectable,  and 
perhaps  olive  is  a  fitter  colour  than  white  for  a  man — a 
denizen  of  the  woods.  "  The  pale  white  man  !  "  I  do  not 
wonder  that  the  African  pitied  him.  Darwin  the  naturalist 
says,  "A  white  man  bathing  by  the  side  of  a  Tahitian  was 
like  a  plant  bleached  by  the  gardener's  art,  compared  with  a 
fine,  dark  green  one,  growing  vigorously  in  the  open  fields." 

Ben  Jonson  exclaims — 

"  How  near  to  good  is  what  is  fair  1 " 
So  I  would  say — 

How  near  to  good  is  what  is  -wild! 

Life  consists  with  wildness.  The  most  alive  is  the  wildest. 
Not  yet  subdued  to  man,  its  presence  refreshes  him.  One 
who  pressed  forward  incessantly  and  never  rested  from  his 
labours,  who  grew  fast  and  made  infinite  demands  on  life, 
would  always  find  himself  in  a  new  country  or  wilderness,  and 
surrounded  by  the  raw  material  of  life.  He  would  be  climbing 
over  the  prostrate  stems  of  primitive  forest  trees. 

Hope  and  the  future  for  me  are  not  in  lawns  and  cultivated 
fields,  not  in  towns  and  cities,  but  in  the  impervious  and 
quaking  swamps.  When,  formerly,  I  have  analysed  my  par 
tiality  for  some  farm  which  I  had  contemplated  purchasing,  I 
have  frequently  found  that  I  was  attracted  solely  by  a  few 
square  rods  of  impermeable  and  unfathomable  bog — a  natural 
sink  in  one  corner  of  it.  That  was  the  jewel  which  dazzled  me. 
I  derive  more  of  my  subsistence  from  the  swamps  which  sur 
round  my  native  town  than  from  the  cultivated  gardens  in  the 
village.  There  are  no  richer  parterres  to  my  eyes  than  the 
dense  beds  of  dwarf  andromeda  (Cassandra  calyculatd)  which 
cover  these  tender  places  on  the  earth's  surface.  Botany  can 
not  go  further  than  tell  me  the  names  of  the  shrubs  which 
grow  there — the  high-blueberry,  panicled  andromeda,  lamb- 
kill,  azalea,  and  rhodora — all  standing  in  the  quaking  sphag 
num.  I  often  think  that  I  should  like  to  have  my  house  front 
on  this  mass  of  dull  red  bushes,  omitting  other  flower  plots 
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and  borders,  transplanted  spruce  and  trim  box,  even  gravelled 
walks — to  have  this  fertile  spot  under  my  windows,  not  a  few 
imported  barrow-fulls  of  soil  only  to  cover  the  sand  which  was 
thrown  out  in  digging  the  cellar.  Why  not  put  my  house,  my 
parlour,  behind  this  plot,  instead  of  behind  that  meagre 
assemblage  of  curiosities,  that  poor  apology  for  a  Nature  and 
Art  which  I  call  my  front-yard?  It  is  an  effort  to  clear  up 
and  make  a  decent  appearance  when  the  carpenter  and  mason 
have  departed,  though  done  as  much  for  the  passer-by  as  the 
dweller  within.  The  most  tasteful  front-yard  fence  was  never 
an  agreeable  object  of  study  to  me  ;  the  most  elaborate  orna 
ments,  acorn-tops,  or  what  not,  soon  wearied  and  disgusted 
me.  Bring  your  sills  up  to  the  very  edge  of  the  swamp,  then 
(though  it  may  not  be  the  best  place  for  a  dry  cellar),  so  that 
there  be  no  access  on  that  side  to  citizens.  Front-yards  are 
not  made  to  walk  in,  but,  at  most,  through,  and  you  could  go 
in  the  back  way. 

Yes,  though  you  may  think  me  perverse,  if  it  were  proposed 
to  me  to  dwell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  most  beautiful 
garden  that  ever  human  art  contrived,  or  else  of  a  dismal 
swamp,  I  should  certainly  decide  for  the  swamp.  How  vain, 
then,  have  been  all  your  labours,  citizens,  for  me  ! 

My  spirits  infallibly  rise  in  proportion  to  the  outward  dreari 
ness.  Give  me  the  ocean,  the  desert  or  the  wilderness  !  In 
the  desert,  pure  air  and  solitude  compensate  for  want  of 
moisture  and  fertility.  The  traveller  Burton  says  of  it — "  Your 
morale  improves  ;  you  become  frank  and  cordial,  hospitable 
and  single-minded.  ...  In  the  desert,  spirituous  liquors  excite 
only  disgust.  There  is  a  keen  enjoyment  in  a  mere  animal 
existence."  They  who  have  been  travelling  long  on  the  steppes 
of  Tartary  say — "  On  re-entering  cultivated  lands,  the  agitation, 
perplexity, -and  turmoil  of  civilisation  oppressed  and  suffocated 
us ;  the  air  seemed  to  fail  us,  and  we  felt  every  moment  as  if 
about  to  die  of  asphyxia."  When  I  would  recreate  myself,  I 
seek  the  darkest  wood,  the  thickest  and  most  interminable, 
and,  to. the  citizen,  most  dismal  swamp.  I  enter  a  swamp  as  a 
sacred  place, — a  sanctum  sanctorum.  There  is  the  strength, 
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the  marrow  of  Nature.  The  wild-wood  covers  the  virgin 
mould, — and  the  same  soil  is  good  for  men  and  for  trees.  A 
man's  health  requires  as  many  acres  of  meadow  to  his  prospect 
as  his  farm  does  loads  of  muck.  There  are  the  strong  meats 
on  which  he  feeds.  A  town  is  saved,  not  more  by  the  righteous 
men  in  it  than  by  the  woods  and  swamps  that  surround  it.  A 
township  where  one  primitive  forest  waves  above  while  another 
primitive  forest  rots  below, — such  a  town  is  fitted  to  raise  not 
only  corn  and  potatoes,  but  poets  and  philosophers  for  the 
coming  ages.  In  such  a  soil  grew  Homer  and  Confucius  and 
the  rest,  and  out  of  such  a  wilderness  comes  the  Reformer 
eating  locusts  and  wild  honey. 

To  preserve  wild  animals  implies  generally  the  creation  of  a 
forest  for  them  to  dwell  in  or  resort  to.  So  it  is  with  man.  A 
hundred  years  ago  they  sold  bark  in  our  streets  peeled  from 
our  own  woods.  In  the  very  aspect  of  those  primitive  and 
rugged  trees  there  was,  methinks,  a  tanning  principle  which 
hardened  and  consolidated  the  fibres  of  men's  thoughts.  Ah  ! 
already  I  shudder  for  these  comparatively  degenerate  days  of 
my  native  village,  when  you  cannot  collect  a  load  of  bark  of 
good  thickness  ;  and  we  no  longer  produce  tar  and  turpentine. 

The  civilised  nations — Greece,  Rome,  England — have  been 
sustained  by  the  primitive  forests  which  anciently  rotted  where 
they  stand.  They  survive  as  long  as  the  soil  is  not  exhausted. 
Alas  for  human  culture!  little  is  to  be  expected  of  a  nation 
when  the  vegetable  mould  is  exhausted,  and  it  is  compelled  to 
make  manure  of  the  bones  of  its  fathers.  There  the  poet 
sustains  himself  merely  by  his  own  superfluous  fat,  and  the 
philosopher  comes  down  on  his  marrow-bones. 

It  is  said  to  be  the  task  of  the  American  "  to  work  the  virgin 
soil,"  and  that  "agriculture  here  already  assumes  proportions 
unknown  everywhere  else."  I  think  that  the  farmer  displaces 
the  Indian  even  because  he  redeems  the  meadow,  and  so  makes 
himself  stronger  and  in  some  respects  more  natural.  I  was 
surveying  for  a  man  the  other  day  a  single  straight  line  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  rods  long,  through  a  swamp,  at  whose 
entrance  might  have  been  written  the  words  which  Dante  read 
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over  the  entrance  to  the  infernal  regions — "  Leave  Ml  hope,  ye 
that  enter," — that  is,  of  ever  getting  out  again  ;  where  at  one 
time  I  saw  my  employer  actually  up  to  his  neck  and  swimming 
for  his  life  in  his  property,  though  it  was  still  winter.  He  had 
another  similar  swamp  which  I  could  not  survey  at  all,  because 
it  was  completely  under  water  ;  and  nevertheless,  with  regard 
to  a  third  swamp,  which  I  did  survey  from  a  distance,  he 
remarked  to  me,  true  to  his  instincts,  that  he  would  not  part 
with  it  for  any  consideration,  on  account  of  the  mud  which  it 
contained.  And  that  man  intends  to  put  a  girdling  ditch 
round  the  whole  in  the  course  of  forty  months,  and  so  redeem 
it  by  the  magic  of  his  spade.  I  refer  to  him  only  as  the  type 
of  a  class. 

The  weapons  with  which  we  have  gained  our  most  important 
victpries,  which  should  be  handed  down  as  heirlooms  from 
father  to  son,  are  not  the  sword  and  the  lance,  but  the  bush 
whack,  the  turf-cutter,  the  spade,  and  the  bog-hoe,  rusted  with 
the  blood  of  many  a  meadow,  and  begrimed  with  the  dust  of 
many  a  hard-fought  field.  The  very  winds  blew  the  Indian's 
corn-field  into  the  meadow,  and  pointed  out  the  way  which  he 
had  not  the  skill  to  follow.  He  had  no  better  implement  with 
which  to  intrench  himself  in  the  land  than  a  clam-shell.  But 
the  farmer  is  armed  with  plough  and  spade. 

In  Literature  it  is  only  the  wild  that  attracts  us.  Dulness  is 
but  another  name  for  tameness.  It  is  the  uncivilised  free  and 
wild  thinking  in  //<*;///,?/ and  the  Iliad,  in  all  the  Scriptures  and 
Mythologies,  not  learned  in  the  schools,  that  delights  us.  As 
the  wild  duck  is  more  swift  and  beautiful  than  the  tame,  so  is 
the  wild — the  mallard — thought,  which  'mid  falling  dews  wings 
its  way  above  the  fens.  A  truly  good  book  is  something  as 
natural,  and  as  unexpectedly  and  unaccountably  fair  and  per 
fect,  as  a  wild  flower  discovered  on  the  prairies  of  the  West  or 
in  the  jungles  of  the  East.  Genius  is  a  light  which  makes  the 
darkness  visible,  like  the  lightning's  flash,  which  perchance 
shatters  the  temple  of  knowledge  itself, — and  not  a  taper  lighted 
at  the  hearth-stone  of  the  race,  which  pales  before  the  light  of 
common  day. 
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English  literature,  from  the  days  of  the  minstrels  to  the 
Lake  Poets — Chaucer  and  Spenser  and  Milton,  and  even 
Shakespeare,  included— breathes  no  quite  fresh  and  in  this  sense 
wild  strain.  It  is  an  essentially  tame  and  civilised  literature, 
reflecting  Greece  and  Rome.  Her  wilderness  is  a  green  wood, 
— her  wild  man  a  Robin  Hood.  There  is  plenty  of  genial  love 
of  Nature,  but  not  so  much  of  Nature  herself.  Her  chronicles 
inform  us  when  her  wild  animals,  but  not  when  the  wild  man  in 
her,  became  extinct. 

The  science  of  Humboldt  is  one  thing,  poetry  is  another 
thing.  The  poet  to-day,  notwithstanding  all  the  discoveries  of 
science,  and  the  accumulated  learning  of  mankind,  enjoys  no 
advantage  over  Homer. 

Where  is  the  literature  which  gives  expression  to  Nature  ? 
He  would  be  a  poet  who  could  impress  the  winds  and  streams 
into  his  service,  to  speak  for  him;  who  nailed  words  to  their 
primitive  senses,  as  farmers  drive  down  stakes  in  the  spring, 
which  the  frost  has  heaved  ;  who  derived  his  words  as  often 
as  he  used  them — transplanted  them  to  his  page  with  earth 
adhering  to  their  roots  ;  whose  words  were  so  true  and  fresh 
and  natural  that  they  would  appear  to  expand  like  the  buds  at 
the  approach  of  spring,  though  they  lay  half-smothered  between 
two  musty  leaves  in  a  library,— ay,  to  bloom  and  bear  fruit 
there,  after  their  kind,  annually,  for  the  faithful  reader,  in 
sympathy  with  surrounding  Nature. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  poetry  to  quote  which  adequately 
expresses  this  yearning  for  the  Wild.  Approached  from  this 
side,  the  best  poetry  is  tame.  I  do  not  know  where  to  find  in 
any  literature,  ancient  or  modern,  any  account  which  contents 
me  of  that  Nature  with  which  even  I  am  acquainted.  You  will 
perceive  that  I  demand  something  which  no  Augustan  nor  Eliza 
bethan  age,  which  no  culture,  in  short,  can  give.  Mythology 
comes  nearer  to  it  than  anything.  How  much  more  fertile  a 
Nature,  at  least,  has  Grecian  mythology  its  root  in  than  English 
literature  !  Mythology  is  the  crop  which  the  Old  World  bore 
before  its  soil  was  exhausted,  before  the  fancy  and  imagination 
were  affected  with  blight  ;  and  which  it  still  bears,  wherever  its 
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pristine  vigour  is  unabated.  All  other  literatures  endure  only 
as  the  elms  which  overshadow  our  houses;  but  this  is  like  the 
great  dragon-tree  of  the  Western  Isles,  as  old  as  mankind,  and, 
whether  that  does  or  not,  will  endure  as  long ;  for  the  decay  of 
other  literatures  makes  the  soil  in  which  it  thrives. 

The  West  is  preparing  to  add  its  fables  to  those  of  the  East. 
The  valleys  of  the  Ganges,  the  Nile,  and  the  Rhine,  having 
yielded  their  crop,  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  valleys  of  the 
Amazon,  the  Plats,  the  Orinoco,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
Mississippi  will  produce.  Perchance,  when,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  American  liberty  has  become  a  fiction  of  the  past — as  it 
is  to  some  extent  a  fiction  of  the  present — the  poets  of  the 
world  will  be  inspired  by  American  mythology. 

The  wildest  dreams  of  wild  men,  even,  are  not  the  less 
true,  though  they  may  not  recommend  themselves  to  the  sense 
which  is  most  common  among  Englishmen  and  Americans  to 
day.  It  is  not  every  truth  that  recommends  itself  to  the  common 
sense.  Nature  has  a  place  for  the  uild  clematis  as  well  as 
for  the  cabbage.  Some  expressions  of  truth  are  reminiscent, 
— others  merely  sensible,  as  the  phrase  is, — others  prophetic. 
Some  form's  of  disease,  even,  may  prophesy  forms  of  health. 
The  geologist  has  discovered  that  the  figures  of  serpents, 
griffins,  flying  dragons,  and  other  fanciful  embellishments  of 
heraldry,  have  their  prototypes  in  the  forms  of  fossil  species 
which  were  extinct  before  man  was  created,  and  hence  "  indi 
cate  a  faint  and  shadowy  knowledge  of  a  previous  state  of 
organic  existence."  The  Hindoos  dreamed  that  the  earth  rested 
on  an  elephant,  and  the  elephant  on  a  tortoise,  and  the  tortoise 
on  a  serpent ;  and  though  it  may  be  an  unimportant  coin 
cidence,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  state  that  a  fossil 
tortoise  has  lately  been  discovered  in  Asia  large  enough  to 
support  an  elephant.  I  confess  that  I  am  partial  to  these  wild 
fancies,  which  transcend  the  order  of  time  and  development. 
They  are  the  sublimest  recreation  of  the  intellect.  The  part 
ridge  loves  peas,  but  not  those  that  go  with  her  into  the  pot. 

In  short,  all  good  things  are  wild  and  free.  There  is  some 
thing  in  a  strain  of  music,  whether  produced  by  an  instrument 
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or  by  the  human  voice,— take  the  sound  of  a  bugle  in  a  summer 
night,  for  instance, — which  by  its  wildness,  to  speak  without 
satire,  reminds  me  of  the  cries  emitted  by  wild  beasts  in  their 
native  forests.  It  is  so  much  of  their  wildness  -as  I  can  under 
stand.  Give  me  for  my  friends  and  neighbours  wild  men,  not 
tame  ones.  The  wildness  of  the  savage  is  but  a  faint  symbol 
of  the  awful  ferity  with  which  good  men  and  lovers  meet. 

I  love  even  to  see  the  domestic  animals  reassert  their  native 
rights, — any  evidence  that  they  have  not  wholly  lost  their 
original  wild  habits  and  vigour  ;  as  when  my  neighbour's  cow 
breaks  out  of  her  pasture  early  in  the  spring  and  boldy  swims 
the  river,  a  cold,  grey  tide,  twenty-five  or  thirty  rods  wide, 
swollen  by  the  melted  snow.  It  is  the  buffalo  crossing  the 
Mississippi.  This  exploit  confers  some  dignity  on  the  herd  in 
my  eyes — already  dignified.  The  seeds  of  instinct  are  pre 
served  under  the  thick  hides  of  cattle  and  horses,  like  seeds  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  an  indefinite  period. 

Any  sportiveness  in  cattle  is  unexpected.  I  saw  one  day  a 
herd  of  a  dozen  bullocks  and  cows  running  about  and  frisking 
in  unwieldy  sport,  like  huge  rats,  even  like  kittens.  They 
shook  their  heads,  raised  their  tails,  and  rushed  up  and  down 
a  hill,  and  I  perceived  by  their  horns,  as  well  as  by  their 
activity,  their  relation  to  the  deer  tribe.  But,  alas  !  a  sudden 
loud  Whoa!  would  have  damped  their  ardour  at  once,  reduced 
them  from  venison  to  beef,  and  stiffened  their  sides  and  sinews 
like  the  locomotive.  Who  but  the  Evil  One  has  cried  "  Whoa!  " 
to  mankind?  Indeed,  the  life  of  cattle,  like  that  of  many  men, 
is  but  a  sort  of  locomotivcness  ;  they  move  a  side  at  a  time, 
and  man,  by  his  machinery,  is  meeting  the  horse  and  the  ox 
half-way.  \Yhate\er  part  the  whip  has  touched  is  thenceforth 
palsied.  Who  would  ever  think  of  a  side  of  any  of  the  supple 
cat  tribe,  as  we  speak  of  a  side  of  beef? 

I  rejoice  that  horses  and  steers  have  to  be  broken  before  they 
can  be  made  the  slaves  of  men,  and  that  men  themselves  have 
some  wild  oats  still  left  to  sow  before  they  become  submissive 
members  of  society.  Undoubtedly,  all  men  are  not  equally  fit 
subjects  for  civilisation;  and  becav.se  the  mijority,  like  dogs 
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and  sheep,  are  tame  by  inherited  disposition,  this  is  no  reason 
why  the  others  should  have  their  natures  broken  that  they  may 
be  reduced  to  the  same  level.  Men  are  in  the  main  alike,  but 
they  were  made  several  in  order  that  they  might  be  various. 
If  a  low  use  is  to  be  served,  one  man  will  do  nearly  or  quite  as 
well  as  another  ;  if  a  high  one,  individual  excellence  is  to  be 
regarded.  Any  man  can  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away, 
but  no  other  man  could  serve  so  rare  a  use  as  the  author  of  this 
illustration  did.  Confucius  says — "  The  skins  of  the  tiger  and 
the  leopard,  when  they  are  tanned,  are  as  the  skins  of  the  dog 
and  the  sheep  tanned."  But  it  is  not  the  part  of  a  true  culture 
to  tame  tigers,  any  more  than  it  is  to  make  sheep  ferocious ; 
and  tanning  their  skins  for  shoes  is  not  the  best  use  to  which 
they  can  be  put. 

When  looking  over  a  list  of  men's  names  in  a  foreign  lan 
guage,  as  of  military  officers,  or  of  authors  who  have  written  on 
a  particular  subject,  I  am  reminded  once  more  that  there  is 
nothing  in  a  name.  The  name  Menschikoff,  for  instance,  has 
nothing  in  it  to  my  ears  more  human  than  a  whisker,  and  it 
may  belong  to  a  rat.  As  the  names  of  the  Poles  and  Russians 
are  to  us,  so  are  ours  to  them.  It  is  as  if  they  had  been  named 
by  the  child's  rigmarole — lery  iviery  ichery  van^  tittle-tol-tan. 
I  see  in  my  mind  a  herd  of  wild  creatures  swarming  over  the 
earth,  and  to  each  the  herdsman  has  affixed  some  barbarous 
sound  in  his  own  dialect.  The  names  of  men  are  of  course  as 
cheap  and  meaningless  as  Dose  and  Trayt  the  names  of  dogs. 

Methinks  it  would  be  some  advantage  to  philosophy  if  men 
were  named  merely  in  the  gross,  as  they  are  known.  It  would 
be  necessary  only  to  know  the  genus,  and  perhaps  the  race  or 
variety,  to  know  the  individual.  We  are  not  prepared  to 
believe  that  every  private  soldier  in  a  Roman  army  had  a  name 
of  his  own,  because  we  have  not  supposed  that  he  had  a 
character  of  his  own.  At  present  our  only  true  names  are 
nicknames.  I  knew  a  boy  who,  from  his  peculiar  energy,  was 
called  "Buster"  by  his  playmates,  and  this  rightly  supplanted 
his  Christian  name.  Some  travellers  tell  us  that  an  Indian 
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had  no  name  given  him  at  first,  but  earned  it,  and  his  name 
was  his  fame  ;  and  among  some  tribes  he  acquired  a  new 
name  with  every  new  exploit.  It  is  pitiful  when  a  man  bears  a 
name  for  convenience  merely,  who  has  earned  neither  name 
nor  fame. 

I  will  not  allow  mere  names  to  make  distinctions  for  me,  but 
still  see  men  in  herds  for  all  them.  A  familiar  name  cannot 
make  a  man  less  strange  to  me.  It  may  be  given  to  a  savage 
who  retains  in  secret  his  own  wild  tide  earned  in  the  woods. 
We  have  a  wild  savage  in  us,  and  a  savage  name  is  perchance 
somewhere  recorded  as  ours.  I  sea  that  my  neighbour,  who 
bears  the  familiar  epithet  William,  or  Edwin,  takes  it  off  with 
his  jacket.  It  does  not  adhere  to  him  when  asleep  or  in  anger, 
or  aroused  by  any  passion  or  inspiration.  I  seem  to  hear  pro 
nounced  by  some  of  his  kin  at  such  a  time  his  original  wild 
name  in  some  jaw-breaking  or  else  melodious  tongue. 

Here  is  this  vast,  savage,  howling  mother  of  ours,  Nature, 
lying  all  around,  with  such  beauty,  and  such  affection  for  her 
children,  as  the  leopard  ;  and  yet  we  are  so  early  weaned  from 
her  breast  to  society,  to  that  culture  which  is  exclusively 
an  interaction  of  man  on  man — a  sort  of  breeding  in  and  in, 
which  produces  at  most  a  merely  English  nobility,  a  civilisation 
destined  to  have  a  speedy  limit. 

In  society,  in  the  best  institutions  of  men,  it  is  easy  to  detect 
a  certain  precocity.  When  we  should  still  be  growing  children, 
we  are  already  little  men.  Give  me  a  culture  which  imports 
much  muck  from  the  meadows,  and  deepens  the  soil — not  that 
which  trusts  to  heating  manures  and  improved  implements 
and  modes  of  culture  only  ! 

Many  a  poor  sore-eyed  student  that  I  have  heard  of  would 
grow  faster,  both  intellectually  and  physically,  if,  instead  of  sit 
ting  up  so  very  late,  he  honestly  slumbered  a  fool's  allowance. 

There  may  be  an  excess  even  of  informing  light.  Niepce,  a 
Frenchman,  discovered  "actinism,"  that  power  in  the  sun's 
rays  which  produces  a  chemical  effect, — that  granite  rocks, 
and  stone  structures,  and  slatues  of  metal,  "are  all  alike 
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destructively  acted  upon  during  the  hours  of  sunshine,  and,  but 
for  provisions  of  Nature  no  less  wonderful,  would  soon  perish 
under  the  delicate  touch  of  the  most  subtile  of  the  agencies 
of  the  universe."  But  he  observed  that  "those  bodies  which 
underwent  this  change  during  the  daylight  possessed  the  power 
of  restoring  themselves  to  their  original  conditions  during  the 
hours  of  night,  when  this  excitement  was  no  longer  influencing 
them."  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  "  the  hours  of  dark 
ness  are  as  necessary  to  the  inorganic  creation  as  we  know 
night  and  sleep  are  to  the  organic  kingdom."  Not  even  does 
the  moon  shine  every  night,  but  gives  place  to  darkness. 

I  would  not  have  every  man  nor  every  part  of  a  man  culti 
vated,  any  more  than  I  would  have  every  acre  of  earth  culti 
vated  :  part  will  be  tillage,  but  the  greater  part  will  be  meadow 
and  forest,  not  only  serving  an  immediate  use,  but  preparing  a 
mould  against  a  distant  future,  by  the  annual  decay  of  the 
vegetation  which  it  supports. 

There  are  other  letters  for  the  child  to  learn  than  those 
which  Cadmus  invented.  The  Spaniards  have  a  good  term  to 
express  this  wild  and  dusky  knowledge, — Gramdtica  parda, 
tawny  grammar, — a  kind  of  mother-wit  derived  from  that  same 
leopard  to  which  I  have  referred. 

We  have  heard  of  a  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge.  It  is  said  that  knowledge  is  power  ;  and  the 
like.  Methinks  there  is  equal  need  of  a  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Ignorance,  what  we  will  call  Beautiful 
Knowledge,  a  knowledge  useful  in  a  higher  sense  :  for  what  is 
most  of  our  boasted  so-called  knowledge  but  a  conceit  that  we 
know  something,  which  robs  us  of  the  advantage  of  our  actual 
ignorance?  What  we  call  knowledge  is  often  our  positive 
ignorance  ;  ignorance  our  negative  knowledge.  By  long  years 
of  patient  industry  and  reading  of  the  newspapers  — for  what 
are  the  libraries  of  science  but  files  of  newspapers  ?— a  man 
accumulates  a  myriad  facts,  lays  them  up  in  his  memory,  and 
then  when  in  some  spring  of  his  life  he  saunters  abroad  into 
the  Great  Fields  of  thought,  he,  as  it  were,  goes  to  grass  like  a 
horse  and  leaves  all  his  harness  behind  in  the  stable.  I  would 
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say  to  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
sometimes, — Go  to  grass.  You  have  eaten  hay  long  enough. 
The  spring  has  come  with  its  green  crop.  The  very  cows  are 
driven  to  their  country  pastures  before  the  end  of  May ; 
though  I  have  heard  of  one  unnatural  farmer  who  kept  his  cow 
in  the  barn  and  fed  her  on  hay  all  the  year  round.  So, 
frequently,  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge 
treats  its  cattle. 

A  man's  ignorance  sometimes  is  not  only  useful,  but  beautiful, 
—while  his  knowledge,  so  called,  is  oftentimes  worse  than 
useless,  besides  being  ugly.  \Vhich  is  the  best  man  to  deal 
with — he  who  knows  nothing  about  a  subject,  and,  what  is 
extremely  rare,  knows  that  he  knows  nothing,  or  he  who  really 
knows  something  about  it,  but  thinks  that  he  knows  all? 

My  desire  for  knowledge  is  intermittent ;  but  rny  desire  to 
bathe  my  head  in  atmospheres  unknown  to  my  feet  is  perennial 
and  constant.  The  highest  that  we  can  attain  to  is  not 
Knowledge,  but  Sympathy  with  Intelligence.  I  do  not  know 
that  this  higher  knowledge  amounts  to  anything  more  definite 
than  a  novel  and  grand  surprise  on  a  sudden  revelation  of  the 
insufficiency  of  all  that  we  called  Knowledge  before — a  dis 
covery  that  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are 
dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy.  It  is  the  lighting  up  of  the  mist 
by  the  sun.  Man  cannot  knew  in  any  higher  sense  than  this, 
any  more  than  he  can  look  serenely  and  with  impunity  in  the 
face  of  the  sun:  'fis  rl vouv  vv Ketvov  j>o/;<reis, — "You  will  not  per 
ceive  that,  as  perceiving  a  particular  thing,"  say  the  Chaldean 
Oracles. 

There  is  something  servile  in  the  habit  of  seeking  after  a 
law  which  we  may  obey.  We  may  study  the  laws  of  matter  at 
and  for  our  convenience,  but  a  successful  life  knows  no  law. 
It  is  an  unfortunate  discovery  certainly,  that  of  a  law  which 
binds  us  where  we  did  not  know  before  that  we  were  bound. 
Live  free,  child  of  the  mist,— and  with  respect  to  knowledge  we 
are  all  children  of  the  mist.  The  man  who  takes  the  liberty  to 
live  is  superior  to  all  the  laws,  by  virtue  of  his  relation  to  the 
law-maker.  "That  is  active  duty,"  says  the  Vishnu  1'urana, 
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"  which  is  not  for  our  bondage  ;  that  is  knowledge  which  is  for 
our  liberation  :  all  other  duty  is  good  only  unto  weariness  ;  all 
other  knowledge  is  only  the  cleverness  of  an  artist." 

It  is  remarkable  how  few  events  or  crises  there  are  in  our 
histories ;  how  little  exercised  we  have  been  in  our  minds  ; 
how  few  experiences  we  have  had.  I  would  fain  be  assured 
that  I  am  growing  apace  and  rankly,  though  my  very  growth 
disturb  this  dull  equanimity, — though  it  be  with  struggle  through 
long,  dark,  muggy  nights  or  seasons  of  gloom.  It  would  be 
weil  if  all  our  lives  were  a  divine  tragedy  even,  instead  of  this 
trivial  comedy  or  farce.  Dante,  Bunyan,  and  others,  appear 
to  have  been  exercised  in  their  minds  more  than  we  :  they  were 
subjected  to  a  kind  of  culture  such  as  our  district  schools  and 
colleges  do  not  contemplate.  Even  Mahomet,  though  many 
may  scream  at  his  name,  had  a  good  deal  more  to  live  for,  ay, 
and  to  die  for,  than  they  have  commonly. 

When,  at  rare  intervals,  some  thought  visits  one,  as  per 
chance  he  is  walking  on  a  railroad,  then  indeed  the  cars  go 
by  without  his  hearing  them.  But  soon,  by  some  inexorable 
law,  our  life  goes  by  and  the  cars  return. 

"  Gentle  breeze,  that  wanderest  unseen, 

And  bendest  the  thistles  round  Loira  of  storms, 

Traveller  of  the  windy  glens, 

Why  hast  thou  left  my  ear  so  soon  ?  " 

While  almost  all  men  feel  an  attraction  drawing  them  to 
society,  few  are  attracted  strongly  to  Nature.  In  their  relation 
to  Nature  men  appear  to  me  for  the  most  part,  notwithstanding 
their  arts,  lower  than  the  animals.  It  is  not  often  a  beautiful 
relation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  animals.  How  little  appreciation 
of  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  there  is  among  us  !  We  have 
to  be  told  that  the  Greeks  called  the  world  K6<r/ios,  Beauty,  or 
Order,  but  we  do  not  see  clearly  why  they  did  so,  and  we 
esteem  it  at  best  only  a  curious  philological  fact. 

For  my  part,  I  feel  that  with  regard  to  Nature  I  live  a  sort 
of  border  life,  on  the  confines  of  a  world  into  which  I  make 
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occasional  and  transional  and  transient  forays  only,  and  my 
patriotism  and  allegiance  to  the  State  into  whose  territories  I 
seem  to  retreat  are  those  of  a  moss-trooper.  Unto  a  life  which 
I  call  natural  I  would  gladly  follow  even  a  will-o'-the-wisp 
through  bogs  and  sloughs  unimaginable,  but  no  moon  nor  fire 
fly  has  shown  me  the  causeway  to  it.  Nature  is  a  personality 
so  vast  and  universal  that  we  have  never  seen  one  of  her 
features.  The  walker  in  the  familiar  fields  which  stretch 
around  my  native  town  sometimes  finds  himself  in  another 
land  than  is  described  in  their  owners'  deeds,  as  it  were  in 
some  far-away  field  on  the  confines  of  the  actual  Concord, 
where  her  jurisdiction  ceases,  and  the  idea  which  the  word 
Concord  suggests  ceases  to  be  suggested.  These  farms  which 
I  have  myself  surveyed,  these  bounds  which  I  have  set  up, 
appear  dimly  still  as  through  a  mist ;  but  they  have  no 
chemistry  to  fix  them ;  they  fade  from  the  surface  of  the 
glass  ;  and  the  picture  which  the  painter  painted  stands  out 
dimly  from  beneath.  The  world  with  which  we  are  commonly 
acquainted  leaves  no  trace,  and  it  will  have  no  anniversary. 

I  took  a  walk  on  Spaulding's  Farm  the  other  afternoon.  I 
saw  the  setting  sun  lighting  up  the  opposite  side  of  a  stately 
pine  wood.  Its  golden  rays  straggled  into  the  aisles  of  the 
wood  as  into  some  noble  hall.  I  was  impressed  as  if  some 
ancient  and  altogether  admirable  and  shining  family  had 
settled  there  in  that  part  of  the  land  called  Concord,  unknown 
to  me, — to  whom  the  sun  was  servant, — who  had  not  gone  into 
society  in  the  village, — who  had  not  been  called  on.  I  saw  their 
park,  their  pleasure-ground,  beyond  through  the  wood,  in 
Spaulding's  cranberry-meadow.  The  pines  furnished  them 
with  gables  as  they  grew.  Their  house  was  not  obvious  to 
vision  ;  the  trees  grew  through  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
heard  the  sounds  of  a  suppressed  hilarity  or  not.  They  seemed 
to  recline  on  the  sunbeams.  They  have  sons  and  daughters. 
They  are  quite  well.  The  farmer's  cart-path,  which  leads 
directly  through  their  hall,  does  not  in  the  least  put  them  out,  — 
as  the  muddy  bottom  of  a  pool  is  sometimes  seen  through  the 
reflected  skies.  They  never  heard  of  Spaulding,  and  do  nor 
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know  that  he  is  their  neighbour, — notwithstanding  I  heard  him 
whistle  as  he  drove  his  team  through  the  house.  Nothing  can 
equal  the  serenity  of  their  lives.  Their  coat  of  arms  is  simply 
a  lichen.  I  saw  it  painted  on  the  pines  and  oaks.  Their  attics 
were  in  the  tops  of  the  trees.  They  are  of  no  politics.  There 
was  no  noise  of  labour.  I  did  not  perceive  that  they  were 
weaving  or  spinning.  Yet  I  did  detect,  when  the  wind  lulled  and 
hearing  was  done  away,  the  finest  imaginable  sweet  musical 
hum, — as  of  a  distant  hive  in  May,  which  perchance  was  the 
sound  of  their  thinking.  They  had  no  idle  thoughts,  and  no 
one  without  could  see  their  work,  for  their  industry  was  not  as 
in  knots  and  excrescences  embayed. 

But  I  find  it  difficult  to  remember  them.  They  fade  irre 
vocably  out  of  my  mind  even  now  while  I  speak  and  endeavour 
to  recall  them,  and  recollect  myself.  It  is  only  after  a  long  and 
serious  effort  to  recollect  my  best  thoughts  that  I  become  again 
aware  of  their  cohabitancy.  If  it  were  not  for  such  families  as 
this,  I  think  I  should  move  out  of  Concord. 

We  are  accustomed  to  say  in  New  England  that  few  and 
fewer  pigeons  visit  us  every  year.  Our  forests  furnish  no  mast 
for  them.  So,  it  would  seem,  few  and  fewer  thoughts  visit 
each  growing  man  from  year  to  year,  for  the  grove  in  our  minds 
is  laid  waste, — sold  to  feed  unnecessary  fires  of  ambition,  or 
sent  to  mill,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  twig  left  for  them  to  perch 
on.  They  no  longer  build  nor  breed  with  us.  In  some  more 
genial  season,  perchance,  a  faint  shadow  flits  across  the  land 
scape  of  the  mind,  cast  by  the  wings  of  some  thought  in  its 
vernal  or  autumnal  migration,  but,  looking  up,  we  are  unable 
to  detect  the  substance  of  the  thought  itself.  Our  winged 
thoughts  are  turned  to  poultry.  They  no  longer  soar,  and 
they  attain  only  to  a  Shanghai  and  Cochin-China  grandeur. 
Those  gra-a-ate  thoughts,  those  gra-a-ate  men  you  hear  of! 

We  hug  the  earth— how  rarely  we  mount !  Methinks  we 
might  elevate  ourselves  a  little  more.  We  might  climb  a  tree, 
at  least.  I  found  my  account  in  climbing  a  tree  once.  It  was 
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a  tall  white  pine,  on  the  top  of  a  hill;  and  though  I  got  well 
pitched,  I  was  well  paid  for  it,  for  I  discovered  new  mountains 
in  the  horizon  which  I  had  never  seen  before, — so  much  more 
of  the  earth  and  the  heavens.  I  might  have  walked  about  the 
foot  of  the  tree  for  threescore  years  and  ten,  and  yet  I  certainly 
should  never  have  seen  them.  But,  above  all,  I  discovered 
around  rne, — it  was  near  the  end  of  June, — on  the  ends  of  the 
topmost  branches  only,  a  few  minute  and  delicate  red  cone-like 
blossoms,  the  fertile  flower  of  the  white  pine  looking  heaven 
ward.  I  carried  straightway  to  the  village  the  topmost  spire, 
and  showed  it  to  stranger  jurymen  who  walked  the  streets, — for 
it  was  court-week, — and  to  farmers  and  lumber-dealers  and 
wood-choppers  and  hunters,  and  not  one  had  ever  seen  the  like 
before,  but  they  wondered  as  at  a  star  dropped  down.  Tell  of 
ancient  architects  finishing  their  works  on  the  tops  of  columns 
as  perfectly  as  on  the  lower  and  more  visible  parts  !  Nature 
has  from  the  first  expanded  the  minute  blossoms  of  the  forest 
only  toward  the  heavens,  above  men's  heads  and  unobserved 
by  them.  We  see  only  the  flowers  that  are  under  our  feet  in 
the  meadows.  The  pines  have  developed  their  delicate  blos 
soms  on  the  highest  twigs  of  the  wood  every  summer  for  ages, 
as  well  over  the  heads  of  Nature's  red  children  as  of  her  white 
ones  ;  yet  scarcely  a  farmer  or  hunter  in  the  land  has  ever  seen 
them. 

Above  all,  we  cannot  afford  not  to  live  in  the  present.  He  is 
blessed  over  all  mortals  who  loses  no  moment  of  the  passing 
life  in  remembering  the  past.  Unless  our  philosophy  hears  the 
cock  crow  in  every  barn-yard  within  our  horizon,  it  is  belated. 
That  sound  commonly  reminds  us  that  we  are  growing  rusty 
and  antique  in  our  employments  and  habits  of  thought.  His 
philosophy  comes  down  to  a  more  recent  time  than  ours. 
There  is  something  suggested  by  it  that  is  a  newer  testament — 
the  gos::el  according  to  this  moment.  He  has  not  fallen 
astern  ;  he  has  got  up  early  and  kept  up  early,  and  to  be  where 
he  is  to  be  in  season,  in  the  foremost  rank  of  time.  It  is  an 
expression  of  the  health  and  soundness  of  Nature,  a  brag  for 
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all  the  world, — healthiness  as  of  a  spring  burst  forth,  a  new 
fountain  of  the  Muses,  to  celebrate  this  last  instant  of  time. 
Where  he  lives  no  fugitive  slave  laws  are  passed.  Who  has  not 
betrayed  his  master  many  times  since  last  he  heard  that 
note? 

The  merit  of  this  bird's  strain  is  in  its  freedom  from  all 
plaintiveness.  The  singer  can  easily  move  us  to  tears  or  to 
laughter,  but  where  is  he  who  can  excite  in  us  a  pure  morning 
joy?  When,  in  doleful  dumps,  breaking  the  awful  stillness  of 
our  wooden  sidewalk  on  a  Sunday,  or,  perchance,  a  watcher  in 
the  house  of  mourning,  I  hear  a  cockerel  crow  far  or  near,  I 
think  to  myself,  "There  is  one  of  us  well,  at  any  rate," — and 
with  a  sudden  gush  return  to  my  senses. 

We  had  a  remarkable  sunset  one  day  last  November.  I  was 
walking  in  a  meadow,  the  source  of  a  small  brook,  when  the 
sun  at  last,  just  before  setting,  after  a  cold  grey  day,  reached  a 
clear  stratum  in  the  horizon,  and  the  softest,  brightest  morning 
sunlight  fell  on  the  dry  grass  and  on  the  stems  of  the  trees  in 
the  opposite  horizon,  and  on  the  leaves  of  the  shrub-oaks  on 
the  hill-side,  while  our  shadows  stretched  long  over  the  meadow 
eastward,  as  if  we  were  the  only  motes  in  its  beams.  It  was 
such  a  light  as  we  could  not  have  imagined  a  moment  before, 
and  the  air  also  was  so  warm  and  serene  that  nothing  was 
wanting  to  make  a  paradise  of  that  meadow.  When  we 
reflected  that  this  was  not  a  solitary  phenomenon,  never  to 
happen  again,  but  that  it  would  happen  for  ever  and  ever  an 
infinite  number  of  evenings,  and  cheer  and  reassure  the  latest 
child  that  walked  there,  it  was  more  glorious  still. 

The  sun  sets  on  some  retired  meadow,  where  no  house  is 
visible,  with  all  the  glory  and  splendour  that  it  lavishes  on 
cities,  and,  perchance,  as  it  has  never  set  before,—  where  there 
is  but  a  solitary  marsh-hawk  to  have  his  wings  gilded  by  it,  or 
only  a  musquash  looks  out  from  his  cabin,  and  there  is  some 
little  black-yeined  brook  in  the  midst  of  the  marsh,  just  begin 
ning  to  meander,  winding  slowly  round  a  decaying  stump, 
We  walked  in  so  pure  and  bright  a  light,  gilding  the  withered 
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grass  and  leaves,  so  softly  and  serenely  bright,  I  thought  I  had 
never  bathed  in  such  a  golden  flood,  without  a  ripple  or  a 
murmur  to  it.  The  west  side  of  every  wood  and  rising  ground 
gleamed  like  the  boundary  of  Elysium,  and  the  sun  on  our 
backs  seemed  like  a  gentle  herdsman  driving  us  home  at 
evening. 

So  we  saunter  toward  the  Holy  Land,  till  one  day  the  sun 
shall  shine  more  brightly  than  ever  he  has  done,  shall  perchance 
shine  into  our  minds  and  hearts,  and  light  up  our  whole  lives 
with  a  great  awakening  light,  as  warm  and  serene  and  golden 
as  on  a  bank-side  in  autumn. 
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THE  wind  has  gently  murmured  through  the  blinds,  or  puffed 
with  feathery  softness  against  the  windows,  and  occasionally 
sighed  like  a  summer  zephyr  lifting  the  leaves  along,  the  live 
long  night.  The  meadow-mouse  has  slept  in  his  snug  gallery 
in  the  sod,  the  owl  has  sat  in  a  hollow  tree  in  the  depth  of  the 
swamp,  the  rabbit,  the  squirrel,  and  the  fox  have  all  been 
housed.  The  watch-dog  has  lain  quiet  on  the  hearth,  and  the 
cattle  have  stood  silent  in  their  stalls.  The  earth  itself  has 
slept,  as  it  were  its  first,  not  its  last  sleep,  save  when  some 
street-sign  or  wood-house  door  has  faintly  creaked  upon  its 
hinge,  cheering  forlorn  nature  at  her  midnight  work — the  only 
sound  awake  'twixt  Venus  and  Mars — advertising  us  of  a 
remote  inward  warmth,  a  divine  cheer  and  fellowship,  where 
gods  are  met  together,  but  where  it  is  very  bleak  for  men  to 
stand.  But  while  the  earth  has  slumbered  all  the  air  has  been 
alive  with  feathery  flakes  descending,  as  if  some  northern  Ceres 
reigned,  showering  her  silvery  grain  over  all  the  fields. 

We  sleep,  and  at  length  awake  to  the  still  reality  of  a  winter 
morning.  The  snow  lies  warm  as  cotton  or  down  upon  the 
window-sill ;  the  broadened  sash  and  frosted  panes  admit 
a  dim  and  private  light,  which  enhances  the  snug  cheer 
within.  The  stillness  of  the  morning  is  impressive.  The 
floor  creaks  under  our  feet  as  we  move  toward  the  window 
to  look  abroad  through  some  clear  space  over  the  fields.  We 
see  the  roofs  stand  under  their  snow  burden.  From  the  eaves 
and  fences  hang  stalactites  of  snow,  and  in  the  yard  stand 
stalagmites  covering  some  concealed  core.  The  trees  and 
shrubs  rear  white  arms  to  the  sky  on  every  side  ;  and  where 
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were  walls  and  fences,  we  see  fantastic  forms  stretching  in  frolic 
gambols  across  the  dusky  landscape,  as  if  nature  had  strewn  her 
fresh  designs  over  the  fields  by  night  as  models  for  man's  art. 

Silently  we  unlatch  the  door,  letting  the  drift  fall  in,  and  step 
abroad  to  face  the  cutting  air.  Already  the  stars  have  lost 
some  of  their  sparkle,  and  a  dull,  leaden  mist  skirts  the  horizon. 
A  lurid,  brazen  light  in  the  east  proclaims  the  approach  of  day, 
while  the  western  landscape  is  dim  and  spectral  still,  and 
clothed  in  a  sombre  Tartarian  light,  like  the  shadowy  realms. 
They  are  Infernal  sounds  only  that  you  hear, — the  crowing  of 
cocks,  the  barking  of  dogs,  the  chopping  of  wood,  the  lowing 
of  kine,  all  seem  to  come  from  Pluto's  barn-yard  and  beyond 
the  Styx ; — not  for  any  melancholy  they  suggest,  but  their 
twilight  bustle  is  too  solemn  and  mysterious  for  earth.  The 
recent  tracks  of  the  fox  or  otter  in  the  yard  remind  us  that 
each  hour  of  the  night  is  crowded  with  events,  and  the  primeval 
nature  is  still  working  and  making  tracks  in  the  snow.  Open 
ing  the  gate,  we  tread  briskly  along  the  lone  country  road, 
crunching  the  dry  and  crisped  snow  under  our  feet,  or  aroused 
by  the  sharp,  clear  creak  of  the  wood-sled,  just  starting  for  the 
distant  market,  from  the  early  farmer's  door,  where  it  has  lain 
the  summer  long,  dreaming  amid  the  chips  and  stubble  ;  while 
far  through  the  drifts  and  powdered  windows  we  see  the  farmer's 
early  candle,  like  a  paled  star,  emitting  a  lonely  beam,  as  if  some 
severe  virtue  were  at  its  matins  there.  And  one  by  one  the 
smokes  begin  to  ascend  from  the  chimneys  amidst  the  trees 
and  snows. 

"  The  sluggish  smoke  curls  up  from  some  deep  dell, 
The  stiffened  air  exploring  in  the  dawn, 
And  making  slow  acquaintance  with  the  day, 
Delaying  now  upon  its  heavenward  course, 
In  wreathed  loiterings  dallying  with  itself, 
With  as  uncertain  purpose  and  slow  deed, 
As  its  half- wakened  master  by  the  hearth, 
Whose  mind  still  slumbering  and  sluggish  thoughts 
Have  not  yet  swept  into  the  onward  current 
Of  the  new  day; — and  now  it  streams  afar, 
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The  while  the  chopper  goes  with  step  direct, 
And  mind  intent  to  swing  the  early  axe. 

First  in  the  dusky  dawn  he  sends  abroad 
His  early  scout,  his  emissary,  smoke, 
The  earliest,  latest  pilgrim  from  the  roof, 
To  feel  the  frosty  air,  inform  the  day; 
And  while  he  crouches  still  beside  the  hearth, 
Nor  musters  courage  to  unbar  the  door, 
It  has  gone  down  the  glen  with  the  light  wind, 
And  o'er  the  plain  unfurled  its  venturous  wreath, 
Draped  the  tree-tops,  loitered  upon  the  hill, 
And  warmed  the  pinions  of  the  early  bird ; 
And  now,  perchance,  high  in  the  crispy  air, 
Has  caught  sight  of  the  day  o'er  the  earth's  edge, 
And  greets  its  master's  eye  at  his  low  door, 
As  some  refulgent  cloud  in  the  upper  sky." 

We  hear  the  sound  of  wood-chopping  at  the  farmers'  doors, 
far  over  the  frozen  earth,  the  baying  of  the  house-dog,  and  the 
distant  clarion  of  the  cock.  Though  the  thin  and  frosty  air 
conveys  only  the  finer  particles  of  sound  to  our  ears,  with  short 
and  sweet  vibrations,  as  the  waves  subside  soonest  on  the 
purest  and  lightest  liquids,  in  which  gross  substances  sink  to 
the  bottom.  They  come  clear  and  bell-like,  and  from  a  greater 
distance  in  the  horizon,  as  if  there  were  fewer  impediments 
than  in  summer  to  make  them  faint  and  ragged.  The  ground 
is  sonorous,  like  seasoned  wood,  and  even  the  ordinary  rural 
sounds  are  melodious,  and  the  jingling  of  the  ice  on  the  trees  is 
sweet  and  liquid.  There  is  the  least  possible  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere,  all  being  dried  up,  or  congealed,  and  it  is  of  such 
extreme  tenuity  and  elasticity,  that  it  becomes  a  source  of 
delight.  The  withdrawn  and  tense  sky  seems  groined  like  the 
aisles  of  a  cathedral,  and  the  polished  air  sparkles  as  if  there 
were  crystals  of  ice  floating  in  it.  As  they  who  have  resided 
in  Greenland  tell  us  that,  when  it  freezes,  "the  sea  smokes 
like  burning  turf-land,  and  a  fog  or  mist  arises,  called  frost- 
smoke,"  which  "  cutting  smoke  frequently  raises  blisters  on  the 
face  and  hands,  and  is  very  pernicious  to  the  health."  But  this 
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pure  stinging  cold  is  an  elixir  to  the  lungs,  and  not  so  much 
a  frozen  mist  as  a  crystallised  midsummer  haze,  refined  and 
purified  by  cold. 

The  sun  at  length  rises  through  the  distant  woods,  as  if  with 
the  faint  clashing,  swinging  sound  of  cymbals,  melting  the  air 
with  his  beams,  and  with  such  rapid  steps  the  morning  travels, 
that  already  his  rays  are  gilding  the  distant  western  mountains. 
Meanwhile  we  step  hastily  along  through  the  powdery  snow, 
warmed  by  an  inward  heat,  enjoying  an  Indian  summer  still, 
in  the  increased  glow  of  thought  and  feeling.  Probably  if  our 
lives  were  more  conformed  to  nature,  we  should  not  need  to 
defend  ourselves  against  her  heats  and  colds,  but  find  her  our 
constant  nurse  and  friend,  as  do  plants  and  quadrupeds.  If 
our  bodies  were  fed  with  pure  and  simple  elements,  and  not 
with  a  stimulating  and  heating  diet,  they  would  afford  no  more 
pasture  for  cold  than  a  leafless  twig,  but  thrive  like  the  trees, 
which  find  even  winter  genial  to  their  expansion. 

The  wonderful  purity  of  nature  at  this  season  is  a  most 
pleasing  fact.  Every  decayed  stump  and  moss-grown  stone 
and  rail,  and  the  dead  leaves  of  autumn,  are  concealed  by  a 
clean  napkin  of  snow.  In  the  bare  fields  and  tinkling  woods, 
see  what  virtue  survives.  In  the  coldest  and  bleakest  places, 
the  warmest  charities  still  maintain  a  foothold.  A  cold  and 
searching  wind  drives  away  all  contagion,  and  nothing  can 
withstand  it  but  what  has  a  virtue  in  it ;  and  accordingly,  what 
ever  we  meet  with  in  cold  and  bleak  places,  as  the  tops  of 
mountains,  we  respect  for  a  sort  of  sturdy  innocence,  a  Puritan 
toughness.  All  things  beside  seem  to  be  called  in  for  shelter, 
and  what  stays  out  must  be  part  of  the  original  frame  of  the 
universe,  and  of  such  valour  as  God  himself.  It  is  invigorating 
to  breathe  the  cleansed  air.  Its  greater  fineness  and  purity  are 
visible  to  the  eye,  and  we  would  fain  stay  out  long  and  late, 
that  the  gales  may  sigh  through  us  too,  as  through  the  leafless 
trees,  and  fit  us  for  the  winter  : — as  if  we  hoped  so  to  borrow 
some  pure  and  steadfast  virtue,  which  will  stead  us  in  all 
seasons. 

There  is  a  slumbering  subterranean  fire  in  nature  which  never 
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goes  out,  and  which  no  cold  can  chill.  It  finally  melts  the 
great  snow,  and  in  January  or  July  is  only  buried  under  a 
thicker  or  thinner  covering.  In  the  coldest  day  it  flows  some 
where,  and  the  snow  melts  around  every  tree.  This  field  of 
winter  rye,  which  sprouted  late  in  the  fall,  and  now  speedily 
dissolves  the  snow,  is  where  the  fire  is  very  thinly  covered. 
We  feel  warmed  by  it.  In  the  winter,  warmth  stands  for  all 
virtue,  and  we  resort  in  thought  to  a  trickling  rill,  with  its  bare 
stones  shining  in  the  sun,  and  to  warm  springs  in  the  woods, 
with  as  much  eagerness  as  rabbits  and  robins.  The  steam 
which  rises  from  swamps  and  pools  is  as  dear  and  domestic  as 
that  of  our  own  kettle.  What  fire  could  ever  equal  the  sun 
shine  of  a  winter's  day,  when  the  meadow  mice  come  cut  by  the 
wall-sides,  and  the  chicadee  lisps  in  the  defiles  of  the  wood  ? 
The  warmth  comes  directly  from  the  sun,  and  is  not  radiated 
from  the  earth,  as  in  summer ;  and  when  we  feel  his  beams  on 
our  backs  as  we  are  treading  some  snowy  dell,  we  are  grateful 
as  for  a  special  kindness,  and  bless  the  sun  which  has  followed 
us  into  that  by-place. 

This  subterranean  fire  has  its  altar  in  each  man's  tireast, 
for  in  the  coldest  day,  and  on  the  bleakest  hill,  the  traveller 
cherishes  a  warmer  fire  within  the  folds  of  his  cloak  than  is 
kindled  on  any  hearth.  A  healthy  man,  indeed,  is  the  comple 
ment  of  the  seasons,  and  in  winter  summer  is  in  his  heart. 
There  is  the  south.  Thither  have  all  birds  and  insects  migrated, 
and  around  the  warm  springs  in  his  breast  are  gathered  the 
robin  and  the  lark. 

At  length,  having  reached  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and  shut 
out  the  gadding  town,  we  enter  within  their  covert  as  we  go 
under  the  roof  of  a  cottage,  and  cross  its  threshold,  all  ceiled 
and  banked  up  with  snow.  They  are  glad  and  warm  still,  and 
as  genial  and  cheery  in  winter  as  in  summer.  As  we  stand  in 
the  midst  of  the  pines,  in  the  flickering  and  checkered  light 
which  straggles  but  little  way  into  their  maze,  we  wonder  if  the 
towns  have  ever  heard  their  simple  story.  It  seems  to  us  that 
no  traveller  has  ever  explored  them,  and  notwithstanding  the 
wonders  which  science  is  elsewhere  revealing  every  day,  who 
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would  not  like  to  hear  their  annals?  Our  humble  villages  in 
the  plain  are  their  contribution.  We  borrow  from  the  forest 
the  boards  which  shelter,  and  the  sticks  which  warm  us.  How 
important  is  their  evergreen  to  the  winter,  that  portion  of 
the  summer  which  does  not  fade,  the  permanent  year,  the 
unwithered  grass.  Thus  simply,  and  with  little  expense  of 
altitude,  is  the  surface  of  the  earth  diversified.  What  would 
human  life  be  without  forests,  those  natural  cities  ?  From  the 
tops  of  mountains  they  appear  like  smooth  shaven  lawns,  yet 
whither  shall  we  walk  but  in  this  taller  grass  ? 

In  this  glade  covered  with  bushes  of  a  year's  growth,  see 
how  the  silvery  dust  lies  on  every  seared  leaf  and  twig, 
deposited  in  such  infinite  and  luxurious  forms  as  by  their 
very  variety  atone  for  the  absence  of  colour.  Observe  the 
tiny  tracks  of  mice  around  every  stem,  and  the  triangular 
tracks  of  the  rabbit.  A  pure  elastic  heaven  hangs  over  all, 
as  if  the  impurities  of  the  summer  sky,  refined  and  shrunk  by 
the  chaste  winter's  cold,  had  been  winnowed  from  the  heavens 
upon  the  earth. 

Nature  confounds  her  summer  distinctions  at  this  season. 
The  heavens  seem  to  be  nearer  the  earth.  The  elements  are 
less  reserved  and  distinct.  Water  turns  to  ice,  rain  to  snow. 
The  day  is  but  a  Scandinavian  night.  The  winter  is  an  arctic 
summer. 

How  much  more  living  is  the  life  that  is  in  nature,  the  furred 
life  which  still  survives  the  stinging  nights,  and,  from  amidst 
fields  and  woods  covered  with  frost  and  snow,  sees  the  sun 
rise. 

"  The  foodless  wilds 
Pour  forth  their  brown  inhabitants." 

The  grey  squirrel  and  rabbit  are  brisk  and  playful  in  the 
remote  glens,  even  on  the  morning  of  the  cold  Friday.  Here 
is  our  Lapland  and  Labrador,  and  for  our  Esquimaux  and 
Knistenaux,  Dog-ribbed  Indians,  Novazemblaites,  and  Sptz- 
bergeners,  are  there  not  the  ice-cutter  and  wood-chopper,  the 
fox,  musk-rat,  and  mink  ? 
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Still,  in  the  midst  of  the  arctic  day,  we  may  trace  the  summer 
to  its  retreats,  and  sympathise  with  some  contemporary  life. 
Stretched  over  the  brooks,  in  the  midst  of  the  frost-bound 
meadows,  we  may  observe  the  submarine  cottages  of  the 
caddice-worms,  the  larvae  of  the  Plicipennes.  Their  small 
cylindrical  cases  built  around  themselves,  composed  of  flags, 
sticks,  grass,  and  withered  leaves,  shells,  and  pebbles,  in  form 
and  colour  like  the  wrecks  which  strew  the  bottom, — now 
drifting  along  over  the  pebbly  bottom,  now  whirling  in  tiny 
eddies  and  dashing  down  steep  falls,  or  sweeping  rapidly  along 
with  the  current,  or  else  swaying  to  and  fro  at  the  end  of  some 
grass-blade  or  root.  Anon  they  will  leave  their  sunken  habita 
tions,  and,  crawling  up  the  stems  of  plants,  or  to  the  surface, 
like  gnats,  as  perfect  insects  henceforth,  flutter  over  the  surface 
of  the  water,  or  sacrifice  their  short  lives  in  the  flame  of  our 
candles  at  evening.  Down  yonder  little  glen  the  shrubs  are 
drooping  under  their  burden,  and  the  red  alder-berries  contrast 
with  the  white  ground.  Here  are  the  marks  of  a  myriad  feet 
which  have  already  been  abroad.  The  sun  rises  as  proudly 
over  such  a  glen  as  over  the  valley  of  the  Seine  or  the  Tiber, 
and  it  seems  the  residence  of  a  pure  and  self-subsistent  valour, 
such  as  they  never  witnessed ;  which  never  knew  defeat  nor 
fear.  Here  reign  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  a  primitive  age, 
and  a  health  and  hope  far  remote  from  towns  and  cities. 
Standing  quite  alone,  far  in  the  forest,  while  the  wind  is 
shaking  down  snow  from  the  trees,  and  leaving  the  only  human 
tracks  behind  us,  we  find  our  reflections  of  a  richer  variety 
than  the  life  of  cities.  The  chicadee  and  nut-hatch  are  more 
inspiring  society  than  statesmen  and  philosophers,  and  we  shall 
return  to  these  last,  as  to  more  vulgar  companions.  In  this 
lonely  glen,  with  its  brook  draining  the  slopes,  its  creased  ice 
and  crystals  of  all  hues,  where  the  spruces  and  hemlocks  stand 
up  on  either  side,  and  the  rush  and  sere  wild  oats  in  the  rivulet 
itself,  our  lives  are  more  serene  and  worthy  to  contemplate. 

As  the  day  advances,  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  reflected  by  the 
hill-sides,  and  we  hear  a  faint  but  sweet  music,  where  flows  the 
rill  released  from  its  fetters,  and  the  icicles  are  melting  on  the 
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trees  ;  and  the  nuthatch  and  partridge  are  heard  and  seen. 
The  south  wind  melts  the  snow  at  noon,  and  the  bare  ground 
appears  with  its  withered  grass  and  leaves,  and  we  are 
invigorated  by  the  perfume  which  exhales  from  it,  as  by  the 
scent  of  strong  meats. 

Let  us  go  into  this  deserted  woodman's  hut,  and  see  how  he 
has  passed  the  long  winter  nights  and  the  short  and  stormy 
days.  For  here  man  has  lived  under  this  south  hill-side,  and 
it  seems  a  civilised  and  public  spot.  We  have  such  associa 
tions  as  when  the  traveller  stands  by  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  or, 
Hecatompolis.  Singing  birds  and  flowers  perchance  have 
begun  to  appear  here,  for  flowers  as  well  as  weeds  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  man.  These  hemlocks  whispered  over  his 
head,  these  hickory  logs  were  his  fuel,  and  these  pitch-pine 
roots  kindled  his  fire  ;  yonder  fuming  rill  in  the  hollow,  whose 
thin  and  airy  vapour  still  ascends  as  busily  as  ever,  though  he 
is  far  off  now,  was  his  well.  These  hemlock  boughs,  and  the 
straw  upon  this  raised  platform,  were  his  bed,  and  this  broken 
dish  held  his  drink.  But  he  has  not  been  here  this  season,  for 
the  phaebes  built  their  nest  upon  this  shelf  last  summer.  I  find 
some  embers  left,  as  if  he  had  but  just  gone  out,  where  he  baked 
his  pot  of  beans  ;  and  while  at  evening  he  smoked  his  pipe, 
whose  stemless  bowl  lies  in  the  ashes,  chatted  with  his  only 
companion,  if  perchance  he  had  any,  about  the  depth  of  the 
snow  on  the  morrow,  already  falling  fast  and  thick  without,  or 
disputed  whether  the  last  sound  was  the  screech  of  an  owl,  or 
the  creak  of  a  bough,  or  imagination  only ;  and  through  this 
broad  chimney  throat,  in  the  late  winter  evening,  ere  he 
stretched  himself  upon  the  straw,  he  looked  up  to  learn  the 
progress  of  the  storm,  and,  seeing  the  bright  stars  of  Cassio 
peia's  chair  shining  brightly  down  upon  him,  fell  contentedly 
asleep. 

See  how  many  traces  from  which  we  mny  learn  the  chopper's 
history.  From  this  stump  we  may  guess  the  sharpness  of  his 
axe,  and  from  the  slope  of  the  stroke,  on  which  side  he  stood, 
and  whether  he  cut  down  the  tree  without  going  round  it  or 
changing  hands  ;  and,  from  the  flexure  of  the  splinters,  we  may 
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know  which  way  it  fell.  This  one  chip  contains  inscribed  on 
it  the  whole  history  of  the  wood-chopper  and  of  the  world.  On 
this  scrap  of  paper,  which  held  his  sugar  or  salt,  perchance,  or 
was  the  wadding  of  his  gun,  sitting  on  a  log  in  the  forest,  with 
what  interest  we  read  the  tattle  of  cities,  of  those  larger  huts, 
empty  and  to  let,  like  this,  in  High  Streets  and  Broadways. 
The  eaves  are  dripping  on  the  south  side  of  this  simple  roof, 
while  the  titmouse  lisps  in  the  pine,  and  the  genial  warmth  of 
the  sun  around  the  door  is  somewhat  kind  and  human. 
•  After  two  seasons,  this  rude  dwelling  does  not  deform  the 
scene.  Already  the  birds  resort  to  it  to  build  their  nests,  and 
you  may  track  to  its  door  the  feet  of  many  quadrupeds.  Thus, 
for  a  long  time,  nature  overlooks  the  encroachment  and  pro 
fanity  of  man.  The  wood  still  cheerfully  and  unsuspiciously 
echoes  the  strokes  of  the  axe  that  fells  it,  and  while  they  are 
few  and  seldom,  they  enhance  its  wildness,  and  all  the  elements 
strive  to  naturalise  the  sound. 

Now  our  path  begins  to  ascend  gradually  to  the  top  of  this 
high  hill,  from  whose  precipitous  south  side  we  can  look  over 
the  broad  country,  of  forest  and  field  and  river,  to  the  distant 
snowy  mountains.  See  yonder  thin  column  of  smoke  curling 
up  through  the  woods  from  some  invisible  farmhouse;  the 
standard  raised  over  some  rural  homestead.  There  must  be  a 
warmer  and  more  genial  spot  there  below,  as  where  we  detect 
the  vapour  from  a  spring  forming  a  cloud  above  the  trees. 
What  fine  relations  are  established  between  the  traveller  who 
discovers  this  airy  column  from  some  eminence  in  the  forest 
and  him  who  sits  below  !  Up  goes  the  smoke  as  silently  and 
naturally  as  the  vapour  exhales  from  the  leaves,  and  as  busy 
disposing  itself  in  wreaths  as  the  housewife  on  the  hearth 
below.  It  is  a  hieroglyphic  of  man's  life,  and  suggests  more 
intimate  and  important  things  than  the  boiling  of  a  pot. 
Where  its  fine  column  rises  above  the  forest,  like  an  ensign, 
some  human  life  has  planted  itself;  and  such  is  the  beginning 
of  Rome,  the  establishment  of  the  arts,  and  the  foundation  of 
empires,  whether  on  the  prairies  of  America,  or  the  steppes  of 
Asia. 
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And  now  we  descend  again  to  the  brink  of  this  woodland 
lake,  which  lies  in  a  hollow  of  the  hills,  as  if  it  were  their 
expressed  juice,  and  that  of  the  leaves,  which  are  annually 
steeped  in  it.  Without  outlet  or  inlet  to  the  eye,  it  has  still 
its  history,  in  the  lapse  of  its  waves,  in  the  rounded  pebbles 
on  its  shore,  and  in  the  pines  which  grow  down  to  its  brink. 
It  has  not  been  idle,  though  sedentary,  but,  like  Abu  Musa, 
teaches  that  "sitting  still  at  home  is  the  heavenly  way  ;  the 
going  out  is  the  way  of  the  world."  Yet  in  its  evaporation  it 
travels  as  far  as  any.  In  summer  it  is  the  earth's  liquid  eye  ; 
a  mirror  in  the  breast  of  nature.  The  sins  of  the  wood  are 
washed  out  in  it.  See  how  the  woods  form  an  amphitheatre 
about  it,  and  it  is  an  arena  for  all  the  genialness  of  nature. 
All  trees  direct  the  traveller  to  its  brink,  all  paths  seek  it 
out,  birds  fly  to  it,  quadrupeds  flee  to  it,  and  the  very  ground 
inclines  toward  it.  It  is  nature's  saloon,  where  she  has  sat 
down  to  her  toilet.  Consider  her  silent  economy  and  tidiness  ; 
how  the  sun  comes  with  his  evaporation  to  sweep  the  dust 
from  its  surface  each  morning,  and  a  fresh  surface  is  constantly 
welling  up ;  and  annually,  after  whatever  impurities  have 
accumulated  herein,  its  liquid  transparency  appears  again  in 
the  spring.  In  summer  a  hushed  music  seems  to  sweep  across 
its  surface.  But  now  a  plain  sheet  of  snow  conceals  it  from 
our  eyes,  except  where  the  wind  has  swept  the  ice  bare,  and 
the  sere  leaves  are  gliding  from  side  to  side,  tacking  and 
veering  on  their  tiny  voyages.  Here  is  one  just  keeled  up 
against  a  pebble  on  shore,  a  dry  beech-leaf,  rocking  still,  as  if 
it  would  start  again.  A  skilful  engineer,  methinks,  might  pro 
ject  its  course  since  it  fell  from  the  parent  stem.  Here  are  all 
the  elements  for  such  a  calculation.  Its  present  position,  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  the  level  of  the  pond,  and  how  much  more 
is  given.  In  its  scarred  edges  and  veins  is  its  log  rolled  up. 

We  fancy  ourselves  in  the  interior  of  a  larger  house.  The 
surface  of  the  pond  is  our  deal  table  or  sanded  floor,  and  the 
woods  rise  abruptly  from  its  edge,  like  the  walls  of  a  cottage. 
The  lines  set  to  catch  pickerel  through  the  ice  look  like  a  larger 
culinary  preparation,  and  the  men  stand  about  on  the  white 
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ground  like  pieces  of  forest  furniture.  The  actions  of  these 
men,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  over  the  ice  and  snow, 
impress  us  as  when  we  read  the  exploits  of  Alexander  in 
history.  They  seem  not  unworthy  of  the  scenery,  and  as 
momentous  as  the  conquest  of  kingdoms. 

Again  we  have  wandered  through  the  arches  of  the  wood, 
until  from  its  skirts  we  hear  the  distant  booming  of  ice  from 
yonder  bay  of  the  river,  as  if  it  were  moved  by  some  other  and 
subtler  tide  than  oceans  know.  To  me  it  has  a  strange  sound 
of  home,  thrilling  as  the  voice  of  one's  distant  and  noble 
kindred.  A  mild  summer  sun  shines  over  forest  and  lake,  and 
though  there  is  but  one  green  leaf  for  many  rods,  yet  nature 
enjoys  a  serene  health.  Every  sound  is  fraught  with  the  same 
mysterious  assurance  of  health,  as  well  now  the  creaking  of  the 
boughs  in  January,  as  the  soft  sough  of  the  wind  in  July. 

"  When  Winter  fringes  every  bough, 

With  his  fantastic  wreath, 
And  puts  the  seal  of  silence  now 
Upon  the  leaves  beneath  ; 

When  every  stream  in  its  pent-house 

Goes  gurgling  on  its  wr.y, 
And  in  his  gallery  the  mouse 

Nibbleth  the  meadow  hay  ; 

Methinks  the  summer  still  is  nigh, 

And  lurketh  underneath, 
As  that  same  meadow-mouse  doth  lie 

Snug  in  that  last  year's  heath. 

And  if  perchance  the  chicadee 

Lisp  a  faint  note  anon, 
The  snow  is  summer's  canopy, 

Which  she  herself  put  on. 

Fair  blossoms  deck  the  cheerful  trees, 

And  dazzling  fruits  depend, 
The  north  wind  sighs  a  summer  breeze, 

The  nipping  frosts  to  fend, 
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Bringing  glad  tidings  unto  me, 

The  while  I  stand  all  ear, 
Of  a  serene  eternity, 

Which  need  not  winter  fear. 

Out  on  the  silent  pond  straightway 

The  restless  ice  doth  crack, 
And  pond  sprites  merry  gambols  play 

Amid  the  deafening  rack. 

Eager  I  hasten  to  the  vale, 

As  if  I  heard  brave  news, 
How  nature  held  high  festival, 

Which  it  were  hard  to  lose. 

I  gambol  with  my  neighbour  ice, 

And  sympathising  quake, 
As  each  new  crack  darts  in  a  trice 

Across  the  gladsome  lake. 

One  with  the  cricket  in  the  ground, 

And  faggot  on  the  hearth, 
Resounds  the  rare  domestic  sound 

Along  the  forest  path." 

Before  night  we  will  take  a  journey  on  skates  along  the 
course  of  this  meandering  river,  as  full  of  novelty  to  one  who 
sits  by  the  cottage  fire  ail  the  winter's  day,  as  if  it  were  over 
the  polar  ice,  with  Captain  Parry  or  Franklin  ;  following  the 
winding  of  the  stream,  now  flowing  amid  hills,  now  spreading 
out  into  fair  meadows,  and  forming  a  myriad  coves  and  bays 
where  the  pine  and  hemlock  overarch.  The  river  flows  in  the 
rear  of  the  towns,  and  we  see  all  things  from  a  new  and  wilder 
side.  The  fields  and  gardens  come  down  to  it  with  a  frankness 
and  freedom  from  pretension  which  they  do  not  wear  on  the 
highway.  It  is  the  outside  and  edge  of  the  earth.  Our  eyes 
are  not  offended  by  violent  contrasts.  The  last  rail  of  the 
farmer's  fence  is  some  swaying  willow  bough,  which  still 
preserves  its  freshness,  and  here  at  length  all  fences  stop,  and 
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we  no  longer  cross  any  road.  We  may  go  far  up  within  the 
country  now  by  the  most  retired  and  level  road,  never  climbing 
a  hill,  but  by  broad  levels  ascending  to  the  upland  meadows. 
It  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  law  of  obedience,  the  flow  of 
a  river;  the  path  for  a  sick  man,  a  highway  down  which  an 
acorn  cup  may  float  secure  with  its  freight.  Its  slight  occasional 
falls,  whose  precipices  would  not  diversify  the  landscape,  are 
celebrated  by  mist  and  spray,  and  attract  the  traveller  from  far 
and  near.  From  the  remote  interior  its  current  conducts  him 
by  broad  and  easy  steps,  or  by  one  gentle  inclined  plane,  to  the 
sea.  Thus  by  an  early  and  constant  yielding  to  the  inequalities 
of  the  ground  it  secures  itself  the  easiest  passage. 

No  domain  of  nature  is  quite  closed  to  man  at  all  times,  and 
now  we  draw  near  to  the  empire  of  the  fishes.  Our  feet  glide 
swiftly  over  unfathomed  depths,  where  in  summer  our  line 
tempted  the  pout  and  perch,  and  where  the  stately  pickerel 
lurked  in  the  long  corridors  formed  by  the  bulrushes.  The 
deep,  impenetrable  marsh,  where  the  heron  waded,  and  bittern 
squatted,  is  made  pervious  to  our  swift  shoes,  as  if  a  thousand 
railroads  had  been  made  into  it.  With  one  impulse  we  are 
carried  to  the  cabin  of  the  musk-rat,  that  earliest  settler,  and 
see  him  dart  away  under  the  transparent  ice,  like  a  furred  fish, 
to  his  hole  in  the  bank  ;  and  we  glide  rapidly  over  meadows 
where  lately  "  the  mower  whet  his  scythe,"  through  beds  of 
frozen  cranberries  mixed  with  meadow  grass.  We  skate  near 
to  where  the  blackbird,  the  pewee,  and  the  kingbird  hung  their 
nests  over  the  water,  and  the  hornets  builded  from  the  maple 
in  the  swamp.  How  many  gay  warblers  following  the  sun 
have  radiated  from  this  nest  of  silver-birch  and  thistle-down. 
On  the  swamp's  outer  edge  was  hung  the  supermarine  village, 
where  no  foot  penetrated.  In  this  hollow  tree  the  wood-duck 
reared  her  brood,  and  slid  away  each  day  to  forage  in  yonder 
fen. 

In  winter  nature  is  a  cabinet  of  curiosities,  full  of  dried 
specimens,  in  their  natural  order  and  position.  The  meadows 
and  forests  are  a  hortus  siccus.  The  leaves  and  grasses  stand 
perfectly  pressed  by  the  air  without  screw  or  gum,  and  the 
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birds'  nests  are  not  hung  on  an  artificial  twig,  but  where  they 
builded  them.  We  go  about  dry-shod  to  inspect  the  summer's 
work  in  the  rank  swamp,  and  see  what  a  growth  have  got  the 
alders,  the  willows,  and  the  maphs;  testifying  to  how  many 
warm  suns  and  fertilising  dews  and  showers.  See  what  strides 
their  boughs  took  in  the  luxuriant  summer, — and  anon  these 
dormant  buds  will  carry  them  onward  and  upward  another 
span  into  the  heavens. 

Occasionally  we  wade  through  fields  of  snow,  under  whose 
depths  the  river  is  lost  for  many  rods,  to  appear  again  to  the 
right  or  left,  where  we  least  expected;  still  holding  on  its  way 
underneath,  with  a  faint,  stertorous,  rumbling  sound,  as  if,  like 
the  bear  and  marmot,  it  too  had  hibernated,  and  we  had  fol 
lowed  its  faint  summer-trail  to  where  it  earthed  itself  in  snow 
and  ice.  At  first  we  should  have  thought  that  rivers  would  be 
empty  and  dry  in  midwinter,  or  else  frozen  solid  till  the  spring 
thawed  them;  but  their  volume  is  not  diminished  even,  for 
only  a  superficial  cold  bridges  their  surface.  The  thousand 
springs  which  feed  the  lakes  and  streams  are  flowing  still. 
The  issues  of  a  few  surface  springs  only  are  closed,  and  they 
go  to  swell  the  deep  reservoirs.  Nature's  wells  are  below  the 
frost.  The  summer  brooks  are  not  filled  with  snow-water,  nor 
does  the  mower  quench  his  thirst  with  that  alone.  The  streams 
are  swollen  when  the  snow  melts  in  the  spring,  because  nature's 
work  has  been  delayed,  the  water  being  turned  into  ice  and 
snow,  whose  particles  are  less  smooth  and  round,  and  do  not 
find  their  level  so  soon. 

Far  over  the  ice,  between  the  hemlock  woods  and  snow-clad 
hills,  stands  the  pickerel  fisher,  his  lines  set  in  some  retired 
cove,  like  a  Finlander,  with  his  arms  thrust  into  the  pouches 
of  his  dreadnought;  with  dull,  snowy,  fishy  thoughts,  himself  a 
finless  fish,  separated  a  few  inches  from  his  race ;  dumb,  erect, 
and  made  to  be  enveloped  in  clouds  and  snows,  like  the  pines 
on  shore.  In  these  wild  scenes  men  stand  about  in  the  scenery, 
or  move  deliberately  and  heavily,  having  sacrificed  the  spright- 
liness  and  vivacity  of  towns  to  the  dumb  sobriety  of  nature, 
lie  does  not  make  the  scenery  less  wild,  more  than  the  jays 
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and  musk-rats,  but  stands  there  as  a  part  of  it,  as  the  natives 
are  represented  in  the  voyages  of  early  navigators,  at  Nootka 
Sound,  and  on  the  north-west  coast,  with  their  furs  about  them, 
before  they  were  tempted  to  loquacity  by  a  scrap  of  iron. 
He  belongs  to  the  natural  family  of  man,  and  is  planted  deeper 
in  nature  and  has  more  root  than  the  inhabitants  of  towns.  Go 
to  him,  ask  what  luck,  and  you  will  learn  that  he  too  is  a  wor 
shipper  of  the  unseen.  Hear  with  what  sincere  deference  and 
waving  gesture  in  his  tone  he  speaks  of  the  lake  pickerel, 
which  he  has  never  seen,  his  primitive  and  ideal  race  of 
pickerel.  He  is  connected  with  the  shore  still,  as  by  a  fish- 
line,  and  yet  remembers  the  season  when  he  took  fish  through 
the  ice  on  the  pond,  while  the  peas  were  up  in  his  garden  at 
home. 

But  now,  while  we  have  loitered,  the  clouds  have  gathered 
again,  and  a  few  straggling  snow-flakes  are  beginning  to 
descend.  Faster  and  faster  they  fall,  shutting  out  the  distant 
objects  from  sight.  The  snow  falls  on  every  wood  and  field, 
and  no  crevice  is  forgotten  ;  by  the  river  and  the  pond,  on 
the  hill  and  in  the  valley.  Quadrupeds  are  confined  to  their 
coverts,  and  the  birds  sit  upon  their  perches  this  peaceful  hour. 
There  is  not  so  much  sound  as  in  fair  weather,  but  silently  and 
gradually  every  slope,  and  the  grey  walls  and  fences,  and  the 
polished  ice,  and  the  sere  leaves,  which  were  not  buried  before, 
are  concealed,  and  the  tracks  of  men  and  beasts  are  lost.  With 
so  little  effort  does  nature  reassert  her  rule  and  blot  out  the 
traces  of  men.  Hear  how  Homer  has  described  the  same. 
"  The  snow-flakes  fall  thick  and  fast  on  a  winter's  day.  The 
winds  are  lulled,  and  the  snow  falls  incessant,  covering  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  and  the  hills,  and  the  plains  where  the  lotus- 
tree  grows,  and  the  cultivated  fields,  and  they  are  falling  by  the 
inlets  and  shores  of  the  foaming  sea,  but  are  silently  dissolved 
by  the  waves."  The  snow  levels  all  things,  and  infolds  them 
deeper  in  the  bosom  of  nature,  as,  in  the  slow  summer,  vegeta 
tion  creeps  up  to  the  entablature  of  the  temple,  and  the  turrets 
of  the  castle,  and  helps  her  to  prevail  over  art. 

The  surly  night-wind  rustles  through  the  wood,  and  warns 
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us  to  retrace  our  steps,  while  the  sun  goes  down  behind  the 
thickening  storm,  and  birds  seek  their  roosts,  and  cattle  their 
stalls. 

"  Drooping  the  lab'rer  ox 

Stands  covered  o'er  with  snow,  and  now  demands 
The  fruit  of  all  his  toil." 

Though  winter  is  represented  in  the  almanac  as  an  old  man, 
facing  the  wind  and  sleet,  and  drawing  his  cloak  about  him, 
we  rather  think  of  him  as  a  merry  wood-chopper,  and  warm 
blooded  youth,  as  blithe  as  summer.  The  unexplored  grandeur 
of  the  storm  keeps  up  the  spirits  of  the  traveller.  It  does  not 
trifle  with  us,  but  has  a  sweet  earnestness.  In  winter  we  lead 
a  more  inward  life.  Our  hearts  are  warm  and  cheery,  like 
cottages  under  drifts,  whose  windows  and  doors  are  half  con 
cealed,  but  from  whose  chimneys  the  smoke  cheerfully  ascends. 
The  imprisoning  drifts  increase  the  sense  of  comfort  which  the 
house  affords,  and  in  the  coldest  days  we  are  content  to  sit  over 
the  hearth  and  see  the  sky  through  the  chimney  top,  enjoying 
the  quiet  and  serene  life  that  may  be  had  in  a  warm  corner  by 
the  chimney  side,  or  feeling  our  pulse  by  listening  to  the  low 
of  cattle  in  the  street,  or  the  sound  of  the  flail  in  distant  barns 
all  the  long  afternoon.  No  doubt  a  skilful  physician  could 
determine  our  health  by  observing  how  these  simple  and 
natural  sounds  affected  us.  We  enjoy  now,  not  an  oriental, 
but  a  boreal  leisure,  around  warm  stoves  and  fireplaces,  and 
watch  the  shadow  of  motes  in  the  sunbeams. 

Sometimes  our  fate  grows  too  homely  and  familiarly  serious 
ever  to  be  cruel.  Consider  how  for  three  months  the  human 
destiny  is  wrapped  in  furs.  The  good  Hebrew  Revelation 
takes  no  cognisance  of  all  this  cheerful  snow.  Is  there  no 
religion  for  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones  ?  We  know  of  no 
scripture  which  records  the  pure  benignity  of  the  gods  on  a 
New  England  winter  night.  Their  praises  have  never  been 
sung,  only  their  wrath  deprecated.  The  best  scripture,  after 
all,  records  but  a  meagre  faith.  Its  saints  live  reserved  and 
austere.  Let  a  brave,  devout  man  spend  the  year  in  the  woods 
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of  Maine  or  Labrador,  and  see  if  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  speak 
adequately  to  his  condition  and  experience,  from  the  setting  in 
of  winter  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice. 

Now  commences  the  long  winter  evening  around  the  farmer's 
hearth,  when  the  thoughts  of  the  indwellers  travel  far  abroad, 
and  men  are  by  nature  and  necessity  charitable  and  liberal  to 
all  creatures.  Now  is  the  happy  resistance  to  cold,  when  the 
farmer  reaps  his  reward,  and  thinks  of  his  preparedness  for 
winter,  and,  through  the  glittering  panes,  sees  with  equanimity 
"the  mansion  of  the  northern  bear,"  for  now  the  storm  is  over. 

"  The  full  ethereal  round, 
Infinite  worlds  disclosing  to  the  view, 
Shines  out  intensely  keen  ;  and  all  one  cope 
Of  starry  glitter  glows  from  pole  to  pole." 


NIGHT  AND  MOONLIGHT. 
[1863.] 

CHANCING  to  take  a  memorable  walk  by  moonlight  some  years 
ago,  I  resolved  to  take  more  such  walks,  and  make  acquaint 
ance  with  another  side  of  nature:  I  have  done  so. 

According  to  Pliny,  there  is  a  stone  in  Arabia  called  Selenites, 
"  wherein  is  a  white,  which  increases  and  decreases  with  the 
moon."  My  journal  for  the  last  year  or  two  has  been  selenitic 
in  this  sense. 

Is  not  the  midnight  like  Central  Africa  to  most  of  us  ?  Are 
tve  not  tempted  to  explore  it — to  penetrate  to  the  shores  of  its 
Lake  Tchad,  and  discover  the  source  of  its  Nile,  perchance  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon  ?  Who  knows  what  fertility  and 
beauty,  moral  and  natural,  are  there  to  be  found  ?  In  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  in  the  Central  Africa  of  the  night, 
there  is  where  all  Niles  have  their  hidden  heads.  The  expe 
ditions  up  the  Nile  as  yet  extend  but  to  the  Cataracts,  or  per 
chance  to  the  mouth  of  the  White  Nile;  but  it  is  the  Black 
Nile  that  concerns  us. 

I  shall  be  a  benefactor  if  I  conquer  some  realms  from  the 
night,  if  I  report  to  the  gazettes  anything  transpiring  about  us 
at  that  season  worthy  of  their  attention — if  I  can  show  men 
that  there  is  some  beauty  awake  while  they  are  asleep — if  I  add 
to  the  domains  of  poetry. 

Night  is  certainly  more  novel  and  less  profane  than  day.  I 
soon  discovered  that  I  was  acquainted  only  with  its  complexion; 
and  as  for  the  moon,  I  had  seen  her  only  as  it  were  through  a 
crevice  in  a  shutter,  occasionally.  Why  not  walk  a  little  way 
in  her  light  ? 

Suppose  you  attend  to  the  suggestions  which  the  moon 
makes  for  one  month,  commonly  in  vain,  will  it  not  be  very 
different  from  anything  in  literature  or  religion  ?  But  why  not 
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study  this  Sanscrit?  What  if  one  moon  has  come  and  gone 
with  its  world  of  poetry,  its  weird  teachings,  its  oracular  sug 
gestions, — so  divine  a  creature  freighted  with  hints  for  me,  and 
I  have  not  used  her  ?  One  moon  gone  by  unnoticed  ? 

I  think  it  was  Dr.  Chalmers  who  said,  criticising  Coleridge, 
that  for  his  part  he  wanted  ideas  which  he  could  see  all  round, 
and  not  such  as  he  must  look  at  away  up  in  the  heavens.  Such 
a  man,  one  would  say,  would  never  look  at  the  moon,  because 
she  never  turns  her  other  side  to  us.  The  light  which  comes 
from  ideas  which  have  their  orbit  as  distant  from  the  earth, 
and  which  is  no  less  cheering  and  enlightening  to  the  benighted 
traveller  than  that  of  the  moon  and  stars,  is  naturally  reproached 
or  nicknamed  as  moonshine  by  such.  They  are  moonshine, 
are  they  ?  Well,  then  do  your  night-travelling  when  there  is 
no  moon  to  light  you;  but  I  will  be  thankful  for  the  light  that 
reaches  me  from  the  star  of  least  magnitude.  Stars  are  lesser 
or  greater  only  as  they  appear  to  us  so.  I  will  be  thankful  that 
I  see  so  much  as  one  side  of  a  celestial  idea, — one  side  of  the 
rainbow, — and  the  sunset  sky. 

Men  talk  glibly  enough  about  moonshine,  as  if  they  knew  its 
qualities  very  well,  and  despised  them,  as  owls  might  talk  of 
sunshine.  None  of  your  sunshine — but  this  word  commonly 
means  merely  something  which  they  do  not  understand — 
which  they  are  abed  and  asleep  to,  however  much  it  may  be 
worth  their  while  to  be  up  and  awake  to  it. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  light  of  the  moon,  sufficient 
though  it  is  for  the  pensive  walker,  and  not  disproportionate  to 
the  inner  light  we  have,  is  very  inferior  in  quality  and  intensity 
to  that  of  the  sun.  But  the  moon  is  not  to  be  judged  alone  by 
the  quantity  of  light  she  sends  to  us,  but  also  by  her  influence 
on  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  "  The  moon  gravitates 
toward  the  earth,  and  the  earth  reciprocally  toward  the  moon." 
The  poet  who  walks  by  moonlight  is  conscious  of  a  tide  in 
his  thought  which  is  to  be  referred  to  lunar  influence.  I  will 
endeavour  to  separate  the  tide  in  my  thoughts  from  the  current 
distractions  of  the  day.  I  would  warn  my  hearers  that  they 
must  not  try  my  thoughts  by  a  daylight  standard,  but  endeavour 
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to  realise  that  I  speak  out  of  the  night.  All  depends  on  your 
point  of  view.  In  Drake's  Collection  of  Voyages,  Wafer  says  of 
some  Albinoes  among  the  Indians  of  Darien,  "  They  are  quite 
white,  but  their  whiteness  is  like  that  of  a  horse — quite  different 
from  the  fair  or  pale  European,  as  they  have  not  the  least 
tincture  of  a  blush  or  sanguine  complexion.  .  .  .  Their  eye 
brows  are  milk-white,  as  is  likewise  the  hair  of  their  heads, 
which  is  very  fine.  .  .  .  They  seldom  go  abroad  in  the  daytime, 
the  sun  being  disagreeable  to  them,  and  causing  their  eyes, 
which  are  weak  and  poring,  to  water,  especially  if  it  shines 
towards  them ;  yet  they  see  very  well  by  moonlight,  from  which 
we  call  them  moon-eyed." 

Neither  in  our  thoughts  in  these  moonlight  walks,  methinks, 
is  there  "the  least  tincture  of  a  blush  or  sanguine  complexion, >; 
but  we  are  intellectually  and  morally  Albinoes, — children  of  En- 
dymion, — such  is  the  effect  of  conversing  much  with  the  moon. 

I  complain  of  Arctic  voyagers  that  they  do  not  enough 
remind  us  of  the  constant  peculiar  dreariness  of  the  scenery, 
and  the  perpetual  twilight  of  the  Arctic  night.  So  he  whose 
theme  is  moonlight,  though  he  may  find  it  difficult,  must,  as  it 
were,  illustrate  it  with  the  light  of  the  moon  alone. 

Many  men  walk  by  day  ;  few  walk  by  night.  It  is  a  very 
different  season.  Take  a  July  night,  for  instance.  About  ten 
o'clock — when  man  is  asleep,  and  day  fairly  forgotten — the 
beauty  of  moonlight  is  seen  over  lonely  pastures  where  cattle 
are  silently  feeding.  On  all  sides  novelties  present  themselves. 
Instead  of  the  sun  there  are  the  moon  and  stars,  instead  of  the 
wood-thrush  there  is  the  whip-poor-will,  instead  of  butterflies 
in  the  meadows,  fire-flies,  winged  sparks  of  fire  1  who  would 
have  believed  it  ?  What  kind  of  cool,  deliberate  life  dwells  in 
those  dewy  abodes  associated  with  a  spark  of  fire  ?  So  man 
has  fire  in  his  eyes,  or  blood,  or  brain.  Instead  of  singing 
birds,  the  half-throttled  note  of  a  cuckoo  flying  over,  the 
croaking  of  frogs,  and  the  intenser  dream  of  crickets.  But 
above  all,  the  wonderful  trump  of  the  bull-frog,  ringing  from 
Maine  to  Georgia.  The  potato-vines  stand  upright,  the  corn 
grows  apace,  the  bushes  loom,  the  grain-fields  are  boundless. 
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On  our  open  river  terraces  once  cultivated  by  the  Indian,  they 
appear  to  occupy  the  ground  like  an  army — their  heads  nodding 
in  the  breeze.  Small  trees  and  shrubs  are  seen  in  the  midst, 
overwhelmed  as  by  an  inundation.  The  shadows  of  rocks  and 
trees,  and  shrubs  and  hills,  are  more  conspicuous  than  the 
objects  themselves.  The  slightest  irregularities  in  the  ground 
are  revealed  by  the  shadows,  and  what  the  feet  find  compara 
tively  smooth,  appears  rough  and  diversified  in  consequence. 
For  the  same  reason  the  whole  landscape  is  more  variegated 
and  picturesque  than  by  day.  The  smallest  recesses  in  the 
rocks  are  dim  and  cavernous  ;  the  ferns  in  the  wood  appear 
of  tropical  size.  The  sweet  fern  and  indigo  in  overgrown 
wood-paths  wet  you  with  dew  up  to  your  middle.  The  leaves 
of  the  shrub-oak  are  shining  as  if  a  liquid  were  flowing  over 
them.  The  pools  seen  through  the  trees  are  as  full  of  light  as 
the  sky.  "  The  light  of  the  day  takes  refuge  in  their  bosoms," 
as  the  Purana  says  of  the  ocean.  All  white  objects  are  more 
remarkable  than  by  day.  A  distant  cliff  looks  like  a  phos 
phorescent  space  on  a  hillside.  The  woods  are  heavy  and 
dark.  Nature  slumbers.  You  see  the  moonlight  reflected 
from  particular  stumps  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  as  if  she 
selected  what  to  shine  on.  These  small  fractions  of  her  light 
remind  one  of  the  plant  called  moon-seed — as  if  the  moon  were 
sowing  it  in  such  places. 

In  the  night  the  eyes  are  partly  closed  or  retire  into  the 
head.  Other  senses  take  the  lead.  The  walker  is  guided  as 
well  by  the  sense  of  smell.  Every  plant  and  field  and  forest 
emits  its  odour  now,  swamp-pink  in  the  meadow  and  tansy  in 
the  road  ;  and  there  is  the  peculiar  dry  scent  of  corn  which  has 
begun  to  show  its  tassels.  The  senses  both  of  hearing  and 
smelling  are  more  alert.  We  hear  the  tinkling  of  rills  which 
we  never  detected  before.  From  time  to  time,  high  up  on  the 
sides  of  hills,  you  pass  through  a  stratum  of  warm  air.  A  blast 
which  has  come  up  from  the  sultry  plains  of  noon.  It  tells  of 
the  day,  of  sunny  noon-tide  hours  and  banks,  of  the  labourer 
wiping  his  brow  and  the  bee  humming  amid  flowers.  It  is  an 
air  in  which  work  has  been  done, — which  men  have  breathed. 
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It  circulates  about  from  wood-side  to  hill-side  like  a  dog  that 
has  lost  its  master,  now  that  the  sun  is  gone.  The  rocks  retain 
all  night  the  warmth  of  the  sun  which  they  have  absorbed. 
And  so  does  the  sand.  If  you  dig  a  few  inches  into  it  you 
find  a  warm  bed.  You  lie  on  your  back  on  a  rock  in  a  pasture 
on  the  top  of  some  bare  hill  at  midnight,  and  speculate  on  the 
height  of  the  starry  canopy.  The  stars  are  the  jewels  of  the 
night,  and  perchance  surpass  anything  which  day  has  to  show. 
A  companion  with  whom  I  was  sailing  one  very  windy  but 
bright  moonlight  night,  when  the  stars  were  few  and  faint, 
thought  that  a  man  could  get  along  with  them^ — though  he  was 
considerably  reduced  in  his  circumstances, — that  they  were  a 
kind  of  bread  and  cheese  that  never  failed. 

No  wonder  that  there  have  been  astrologers  that  some  have 
conceived  that  they  were  personally  related  to  particular  stars. 
Dubartas,  as  translated  by  Sylvester,  says  he'll 

"  not  believe  that  the  great  architect 
With  all  these  fires  the  heavenly  arches  decked 
Only  for  show,  and  with  these  glistering  shields, 
T'  awake  poor  shepherds,  watching  in  the  fields." 
He'll  "not  believe  that  the  least  flower  which  pranks 
Our  garden  borders,  or  our  common  banks, 
And  the  least  stone,  that  in  her  warming  lap 
Our  mother  earth  doth  covetously  wrap, 
Hath  some  peculiar  virtue  of  its  own, 
And  that  the  glorious  stars  of  heav'n  have  none." 

And  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  well  says,  "The  stars  are  instruments 
of  far  greater  use  than  to  give  an  obscure  light,  and  for  men  to 
gaze  on  after  sunset ;"  and  he  quotes  Plotinus  as  affirming  that 
they  "are  significant,  but  not  efficient  ;"  and  also  Augustine  as 
saying,  " Deus  regit  inferiora  corpora  per  superiora:n  God 
rules  the  bodies  below  by  those  above.  But  best  of  all  is  this 
which  another  writer  has  expressed  :  "Sapiens  adjuvabit  opus 
astrotum  quemadmodum  agricola  terra  naturam:"  a  wise  man 
assisteth  the  work  of  the  stars  as  the  husbandman  helpeth  the 
nature  of  the  soil. 
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It  does  not  concern  men  who  are  asleep  in  their  beds,  but  it 
is  very  important  to  the  traveller,  whether  the  moon  shines 
brightly  or  is  obscured.  It  is  not  easy  to  realise  the  serene  joy 
of  all  the  earth,  when  she  commences  to  shine  unobstructedly, 
unless  you  have  often  been  abroad  alone  in  moonlight  nights. 
She  seems  to  be  waging1  continual  war  with  the  clouds  in  your 
behalf.  Yet  we  fancy  the  clouds  to  be  her  foes  also.  She 
comes  on  magnifying  her  dangers  by  her  light,  revealing,  dis 
playing  them  in  all  their  hugeness  and  blackness,  then  sud 
denly  casts  them  behind  into  the  light  concealed,  and  goes  her 
way  triumphant  through  a  small  space  of  clear  sky. 

In  short,  the  moon  traversing,  or  appearing  to  traverse,  the 
small  clouds  which  lie  in  her  way,  now  obscured  by  them,  now 
easily  dissipating  and  shining  through  them,  makes  the  drama 
of  the  moonlight  night  to  all  watchers  and  night-travellers. 
Sailors  speak  of  it  as  the  moon  eating  up  the  clouds.  The 
traveller  all  alone,  the  moon  all  alone,  except  for  his  sympathy, 
overcoming  with  incessant  victory  whole  squadrons  of  clouds 
above  the  forests  and  lakes  and  hills.  When  she  is  obscured  he 
so  sympathises  with  her  that  he  could  whip  a  dog  for  her  relief,  as 
Indians  do.  When  she  enters  on  a  clear  field  of  great  extent 
in  the  heavens,  and  shines  unobstructedly,  he  is  glad.  And 
when  she  has  fought  her  way  through  all  the  squadron  of  her 
foes,  and  rides  majestic  in  a  clear  sky  unscathed,  and  there  are 
no  more  any  obstructions  in  her  path,  he  cheerfully  and  con 
fidently  pursues  his  way,  and  rejoices  in  his  heart,  and  the 
cricket  also  seems  to  express  joy  in  its  song. 

How  insupportable  would  be  the  days,  if  the  night  with  its 
dews  and  darkness  did  not  come  to  restore  the  drooping  world! 
As  the  shades  begin  to  gather  around  us,  our  primeval  instincts 
are  aroused,  and  we  steal  forth  from  our  lairs,  like  the  in 
habitants  of  the  jungle,  in  search  of  those  silent  and  brooding 
thoughts  which  are  the  natural  prey  of  the  intellect. 

Richter  says  that  "  The  earth  is  every  day  overspread  with 
the  veil  of  night  for  the  same  reason  as  the  cages  of  birds  are 
darkened — viz.,  that  we  may  the  more  readily  apprehend  the 
higher  harmonies  of  thought  in  the  hush  and  quiet  of  darkness. 
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Thoughts  which  day  turns  into  smoke  and  mist  stand  about 
us  in  the  night  as  light  and  flames  ;  even  as  the  column  which 
fluctuates  above  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  in  the  daytime  appears 
a  pillar  of  cloud,  but  by  night  a  pillar  of  fire." 

There  are  nights  in  this  climate  of  such  serene  and  majestic 
beauty,  so  medicinal  and  fertilising  to  the  spirit,  that  methinks 
a  sensitive  nature  would  not  devote  them  to  oblivion,  and 
perhaps  there  is  no  man  but  would  be  better  and  wiser  for 
spending  them  out  of  doors,  though  he  should  sleep  all  the 
next  day  to  pay  for  it;  should  sleep  an  Endymion  sleep,  as 
the  ancients  expressed  it, — nights  which  warrant  the  Grecian 
epithet  ambrosial,  when,  as  in  the  land  of  Beulah,  the  atmo 
sphere  is  charged  with  dewy  fragrance,  and  with  music,  and  we 
take  our  repose  and  have  our  dreams  awake,— when  the  moon, 
not  secondary  to  the  sun, 

"  gives  us  his  blaze  again, 
Void  of  its  flame,  and  sheds  a  softer  day. 
Now  through  the  passing  cloud  she  seems  to  stoop, 
Now  up  the  pure  cerulean  rides  sublime." 

Diana  still  hunts  in  the  New  England  sky. 

"  In  Heaven  queen  she  is  among  the  spheres. 

She,  mistress-like,  makes  all  things  to  be  pure. 
Eternity  in  her  oft  change  she  bears ; 
She  Beauty  is;  by  her  the  fair  endure. 

Time  wears  her  not;  she  doth  his  chariot  guide; 

Mortality  below  her  orb  is  placed ; 
By  her  the  virtues  of  the  stars  down  slide ; 

By  her  is  Virtue's  perfect  image  cast." 

The  Hindoos  compare  the  moon  to  a  saintly  being  who  has 
reached  the  last  stage  of  bodily  existence. 

Great  restorer  of  antiquity,  great  enchanter!  In  a  mild 
night,  when  the  harvest  or  hunter's  moon  shines  unobstructedly, 
the  houses  in  our  village,  whatever  architect  they  may  have  had 
by  day,  acknowledge  only  a  master.  The  village  street  is  then 
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as  wild  as  the  forest.  New  and  old  things  are  confounded.  I 
know  not  whether  I  am  sitting  on  the  ruins  of  a  wall,  or  on  the 
material  which  is  to  compose  a  new  one.  Nature  is  an  in 
structed  and  impartial  teacher,  spreading  no  crude  opinions, 
and  flattering  none;  she  will  be  neither  radical  nor  conserva 
tive.  Consider  the  moonlight,  so  civil,  yet  so  savage! 

The  light  is  more  proportionate  to  our  knowledge  than  that 
of  day.  It  is  no  more  dusky  in  ordinary  nights  than  our  mind's 
habitual  atmosphere,  and  the  moonlight  is  as  bright  as  our 
most  illuminated  moments  are. 

1 '  In  such  a  night  let  me  abroad  remain 
Till  morning  breaks,  and  all's  confused  again. " 

Of  what  significance  the  light  of  day,  if  it  is  not  the  reflection 
of  an  inward  dawn  ? — to  what  purpose  is  the  veil  of  night  with 
drawn,  if  the  morning  reveals  nothing  to  the  soul?  It  is 
merely  garish  and  glaring. 

When  Ossian  in  his  address  to  the  sun  exclaims — 

' '  Where  has  darkness  its  dwelling  ? 
Where  is  the  cavernous  home  of  the  stars, 
When  thou  quickly  followest  their  steps, 
Pursuing  them  like  a  hunter  in  the  sky, — 
Thou  climbing  the  lofty  hills, 
They  descending  on  barren  mountains  ?  " 

who  does  not  in  his  thought  accompany  the  stars  to  their 
"cavernous  home,"  "descending"  with  them  "on  barren 
mountains  ?  " 

Nevertheless,  even  by  night  the  sky  is  blue  and  not  black, 
for  we  see  through  the  shadow  of  the  earth  into  the  distant 
atmosphere  of  day,  where  the  sunbeams  are  revelling. 
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UNDER  the  one  word,  house,  are  included  the  school-house,  the 
alms-house,  the  gaol,  the  tavern,  the  dwelling-house  ;  and  the 
meanest  shed  or  cave  in  which  men  live  contains  the  elements 
of  all  these.  But  nowhere  on  the  earth  stands  the  entire  and 
perfect  house.  The  Parthenon,  St.  Peter's,  the  Gothic  minster, 
the  palace,  the  hovel-,  are  but  imperfect  executions  of  an 
imperfect  idea.  Who  would  dwell  in  them?  Perhaps  to  the 
eye  of  the  gods  the  cottage  is  more  holy  than  the  Parthenon, 
for  they  look  down  with  no  especial  favour  upon  the  shrines 
formally  dedicated  to  them,  and  that  should  be  the  most  sacred 
roof  \\hich  shelters  most  of  humanity.  Surely,  then,  the  gods 
who  are  most  interested  in  the  human  race  preside  over  the 
Tavern,  where  especially  men  congregate.  Methinks  I  see  the 
thousand  shrines  erected  to  Hospitality  shining  afar  in  all 
countries,  as  well  Mahometan  and  Jewish,  as  Christian,  khans, 
and  caravansaries,  and  inns,  whither  all  pilgrims  without  dis 
tinction  resort. 

Likewise  we  look  in  vain,  east  or  west  over  the  earth,  to  find 
the  perfect  man  ;  but  each  represents  only  some  particular 
excellence.  The  Landlord  is  a  man  of  more  open  and  general 
sympathies,  who  possesses  a  spirit  of  hospitality  which  is  its 
own  reward,  and  feeds  and  shelters  men  from  pure  love  of 
the  creatures.  To  be  sure,  this  profession  is  as  often  filled  by 
imperfect  characters,  and  such  as  have  sought  it  from  unworthy 
motives,  as  any  other,  but  so  much  the  more  should  we  prize 
the  true  and  honest  Landlord  when  we  meet  with  him. 

Who  has  not  imagined  to  himself  a  country  inn,  where  the 
traveller  shall  really  feel  ?«,  and  at  home,  and  at  his  public- 
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house,  who  was  before  at  his  private  house  ;  whose  host  is 
indeed  a  host,  and  a  lord  of  the  land,  a  self-appointed  brother 
of  his  race  ;  called  to  his  place,  beside,  by  all  the  winds  of 
heaven  and  his  good  genius,  as  truly  as  the  preacher  is  called 
to  preach  ;  a  man  of  such  universal  sympathies,  and  so  broad 
and  genial  a  human  nature,  that  he  would  fain  sacrifice  the 
tender  but  narrow  ties  of  private  friendship  to  a  broad,  sun 
shiny,  fair-weather-and-foul  friendship  for  his  race  ;  who  loves 
men,  not  as  a  philosopher,  with  philanthropy,  nor  as  an  overseer 
of  the  poor,  with  charity,  but  by  a  necessity  of  his  nature,  as  he 
loves  dogs  and  horses  ;  and  standing  at  his  open  door  from 
morning  till  night,  would  fain  see  more  and  more  of  them  come 
along  the  highway,  and  is  never  satiated.  To  him  the  sun  and 
moon  are  but  travellers,  the  one  by  day  and  the  other  by  night ; 
and  they  too  patronise  his  house.  To  his  imagination  all  things 
travel  save  his  sign-post  and  himself;  and  though  you  may  be 
his  neighbour  for  years,  he  will  show  you  only  the  civilities  of 
the  road.  But  on  the  other  hand,  while  nations  and  individuals 
are  alike  selfish  and  exclusive,  he  loves  all  men  equally ;  and 
if  he  treats  his  nearest  neighbour  as  a  stranger,  since  he  has 
invited  all  nations  to  share  his  hospitality,  the  farthest  travelled 
is  in  some  measure  kindred  to  him  who  takes  him  into  the 
bosom  of  his  family. 

He  keeps  a  house  of  entertainment  at  the  sign  of  the  Black 
Horse  or  the  Spread  Eagle,  and  is  known  far  and  wide,  and 
his  fame  travels  with  increasing  radius  every  year.  All  the 
neighbourhood  is  in  his  interest,  and  if  the  traveller  ask  how 
far  to  a  tavern,  he  receives  some  such  answer  as  this  :  "  Well, 
sir,  there's  a  house  about  three  miles  from  here,  where  they 
haven't  taken  down  their  sign  yet ;  but  it's  only  ten  miles  to 
Slocum's,  and  that's  a  capital  house,  both  for  man  and  beast." 
At  three  miles  he  passes  a  cheerless  barrack,  standing  desolate 
behind  its  sign-post,  neither  public  nor  private,  and  has  glimpses 
of  a  discontented  couple  who  have  mistaken  their  calling.  At 
ten  miles  see  where  the  Tavern  stands, — really  an  entertaining 
prospect, — so  public  and  inviting  that  only  the  rain  and  snow 
do  not  enter.  It  is  no  gay  pavilion,  made  of  bright  stuffs,  and 
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furnished  with  nuts  and  gingerbread,  but  as  plain  and  sincere 
as  a  caravansary ;  located  in  no  Tarrytown,  where  you  receive 
only  the  civilities  of  commerce,  but  far  in  the  fields  it  exercises 
a  primitive  hospitality,  amid  the  fresh  scent  of  new  hay  and 
raspberries,  if  it  be  summer  time,  and  the  tinkling  of  cow-bells 
from  invisible  pastures  ;  for  it  is  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  and  the  newest  milk  courses  in  a  broad,  deep  stream 
across  the  premises. 

In  these  retired  places  the  tavern  is  first  of  all  a  house, — 
elsewhere,  last  of  all,  or  never, — and  warms  and  shelters  its 
inhabitants.  It  is  as  simple  and  sincere  in  its  essentials  as  the 
caves  in  which  the  first  men  dwelt,  but  it  is  also  as  open  and 
public.  The  traveller  steps  across  the  threshold,  and  lo  \  he 
too  is  master,  for  he  only  can  be  called  proprietor  of  the  house 
here  who  behaves  with  most  propriety  in  it.  The  Landlord 
stands  clear  back  in  nature,  to  my  imagination,  with  his  axe 
and  spade  felling  trees  and  raising  potatoes  with  the  vigour  of 
a  pioneer  ;  with  Promethean  energy  making  nature  yield  her 
increase  to  supply  the  wants  of  so  many  ;  and  he  is  not  so 
exhausted,  nor  of  so  short  a  stride,  but  that  he  comes  forward 
even  to  the  highway  to  this  wide  hospitality  and  publicity. 
Surely  he  has  solved  some  of  the  problems  of  life.  He  comes 
in  at  his  back  door,  holding  a  log  fresh  cut  for  the  hearth  upon 
his  shoulder  with  one  hand,  while  he  greets  the  newly-arrived 
traveller  with  the  other. 

Here  at  length  we  have  free  range,  as  not  in  palaces,  nor 
cottages,  nor  temples,  and  intrude  nowhere.  All  the  secrets  of 
housekeeping  are  exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  men,  above  and 
below,  before  and  behind.  This  is  the  necessary  way  to  live, 
men  have  confessed,  in  these  days,  and  shall  he  skulk  and 
hide  ?  And  why  should  we  have  any  serious  disgust  at 
kitchens?  Perhaps  they  are  the  holiest  recess  of  the  house. 
There  is  the  hearth,  after  all, — and  the  settle,  and  the  faggots, 
and  the  kettle,  and  the  crickets.  We  have  pleasant  reminis 
cences  of  these.  They  are  the  heart,  the  left  ventricle,  the  very 
vital  part  of  the  house.  Here  the  real  and  sincere  life  which 
we  meet  in  the  streets  was  actually  fed  and  sheltered.  Here 
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burns  the  taper  that  cheers  the  lonely  traveller  by  night,  and 
from  this  hearth  ascend  the  smokes  that  populate  the  valley  to 
his  eyes  by  day.  On  the  whole,  a  man  may  not  be  so  little 
ashamed  of  any  other  part  of  his  house,  for  here  is  his  sincerity 
and  earnest,  at  least.  It  may  not  be  here  that  the  besoms  are 
plied  most, — it  is  not  here  that  they  need  to  be,  for  dust  will 
not  settle  on  the  kitchen  floor  more  than  in  nature. 

Hence  it  will  not  do  for  the  Landlord  to  possess  too  fine  a 
nature.  He  must  have  health  above  the  common  accidents  of 
life,  subject  to  no  modern  fashionable  diseases  ;  but  no  taste, 
rather  a  vast  relish  or  appetite.  His  sentiments  on  all  subjects 
will  be  delivered  as  freely  as  the  wind  blows  ;  there  is  nothing 
private  or  individual  in  them,  though  still  original,  but  they  are 
public,  and  of  the  hue  of  the  heavens  over  his  house, — a  certain 
out-of-door  obviousness  and  transparency  not  to  be  disputed. 
What  he  does,  his  manners  are  not  to  be  complained  of,  though 
abstractly  offensive,  for  it  is  what  man  does,  and  in  him  the  race 
is  exhibited.  When  he  eats,  he  is  liver  and  bowels,  and  the 
whole  digestive  apparatus  to  the  company,  and  so  all  admit  the 
thing  is  done.  He  must  have  no  idiosyncrasies,  no  particular 
bents  or  tendencies  to  this  or  that,  but  a  general,  uniform,  and 
healthy  development,  such  as  his  portly  person  indicates,  offer 
ing  himself  equally  on  all  sides  to  men.  He  is  not  one  of  your 
peaked  and  inhospitable  men  of  genius,  with  particular  tastes, 
but,  as  we  said  before,  has  one  uniform  relish,  and  taste  which 
never  aspires  higher  than  a  tavern-sign,  or  the  cut  of  a  weather 
cock.  The  man  of  genius,  like  a  dog  with  a  bone,  or  the  slave 
who  has  swallowed  a  diamond,  or  a  patient  with  the  gravel,  sits 
afar  and  retired,  off  the  road,  hangs  out  no  sign  of  refreshment 
for  man  and  beast,  but  says,  by  all  possible  hints  and  signs,  I 
wish  to  be  alone — good-bye — farewell.  But  the  Landlord  can 
afford  to  live  without  privacy.  He  entertains  no  private  thought, 
he  cherishes  no  solitary  hour,  no  Sabbath  day,  but  thinks, — 
enough  to  assert  the  dignity  of  reason, — and  talks,  and  reads 
the  newspaper.  What  he  does  not  tell  to  one  traveller  he  tells 
to  another.  He  never  wants  to  be  alone,  but  sleeps,  wakes, 
eats,  drinks,  sociably,  still  remembering  his  race.  He  walks 
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abroad  through  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  the  ///^^and  Shake 
speare  are  tame  to  him,  who  hears  the  rude  but  homely  incidents 
of  the  road  from  every  traveller.  The  mail  might  drive  through 
his  brain  in  the  midst  of  his  most  lonely  soliloquy,  without 
disturbing  his  equanimity,  provided  it  brought  plenty  of  news 
and  passengers.  There  can  be  no/r<?-fanity  where  there  is  no 
fane  behind,  and  the  whole  world  may  see  quite  round  him. 
Perchance  his  lines  have  fallen  to  him  in  dustier  places,  and  he 
has  heroically  sat  down  where  two  roads  meet,  or  at  the  Four 
Corners,  or  the  Five  Points,  and  his  life  is  sublimely  trivial  for 
the  good  of  men.  The  dust  of  travel  blows  ever  in  his  eyes, 
and  they  preserve  their  clear,  complacent  look.  The  hourlies 
and  half-hourlies,  the  dailies  and  weeklies,  whirl  on  well-worn 
tracks,  round  and  round  his  house,  as  if  it  were  the  goal  in  the 
stadium,  and  still  he  $its  within  in  unruffled  serenity,  with  no 
show  of  retreat.  His  neighbour  dwells  timidly  behind  a  screen 
of  poplars  and  willows,  and  a  fence  with  sheaves  of  spears  at 
regular  intervals,  or  defended  against  the  tender  palms  of 
visitors  by  sharp  spikes, — but  the  traveller's  wheels  rattle  over 
the  door-step  of  the  tavern,  and  he  cracks  his  whip  in  the  entry. 
He  is  truly  glad  to  see  you,  and  sincere  as  the  bull's-eye  over 
his  door.  The  traveller  seeks  to  find,  wherever  he  goes,  some 
one  who  will  stand  in  this  broad  and  catholic  relation  to  him, 
who  will  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  land  to  him  a  stranger,  and 
represent  its  human  nature,  as  the  rock  stands  for  its  inanimate 
nature  ;  and  this  is  he.  As  his  crib  furnishes  provender  for  the 
traveller's  horse,  and  his  larder  provisions  for  his  appetite,  so 
his  conversation  furnishes  the  necessary  aliment  to  his  spirits. 
He  knows  very  well  what  a  man  wants,  for  he  is  a  man  himself, 
and  as  it  were  the  farthest  travelled,  though  he  has  never  stirred 
from  his  door.  He  understands  his  needs  and  destiny.  He 
would  be  well  fed  and  lodged,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and 
have  the  transient  sympathy  of  a  cheerful  companion,  and  of  a 
heart  which  always  prophesies  fair  weather.  And  after  all  the 
greatest  men,  even,  want  much  more  the  sympathy  which  every 
honest  fellow  can  give  than  that  which  the  great  only  can 
impart.  If  he  is  not  the  most  upright,  let  us  allow  him  this 
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praise,  that  he  is  the  most  downright  of  men.  He  has  a  hand 
to  shake  and  to  be  shaken,  and  takes  a  sturdy  and  unquestion 
able  interest  in  you,  as  if  he  had  assumed  the  care  of  you,  but 
if  you  will  break  your  neck,  he  will  even  give  you  the  best  advice 
as  to  the  method. 

The  great  poets  have  not  been  ungrateful  to  their  landlords. 
Mine  host  of  the  Tabard  Inn,  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  was  an  honour  to  his  profession — 

"A  semely  man  our  Iloste  was,  with  alle, 
For  to  han  been  an  marshal  in  an  halle. 
A  large  man  he  was,  with  eyen  stepe ; 
A  fairer  burgeis  is  ther  non  in  Chepe : 
Bold  of  his  speche,  and  wise,  and  well  ytaught, 
And  of  manhood  him  lacked  righte  naught. 
Eke  thereto,  was  he  right  a  mery  man, 
And  after  souper  plaien  he  began, 
And  spake  of  mirthe  amonges  other  thinges, 
Whan  that  we  hadden  made  our  reckoninges. " 

He  is  the  true  house-band  and  centre  of  the  company — of 
greater  fellowship  and  practical  social  talent  than  any.  He  it 
is  that  proposes  that  each  shall  tell  a  tale  to  while  away  the 
time  to  Canterbury,  and  leads  them  himself,  and  concludes  with 
his  own  tale — 

"  Now,  by  my  fader's  soule  that  is  ded, 
But  ye  be  mery,  smiteth  of  my  hed : 
Hold  up  your  hondes  withouten  more  speche." 

If  we  do  not  look  up  to  the  Landlord,  we  look  round  for  him  on 
all  emergencies,  for  he  is  a  m.in  of  infinite  experience,  who  unites 
hands  with  wit.  He  is  a  more  public  character  than  a  states 
man, — a  publican,  and  not  consequently  a  sinner  ;  and  surely 
he,  if  any,  should  be  exempted  from  taxation  and  military  duty. 

Talking  with  our  host  is  next  best  and  instructive  to  talking" 
with  one's  self.  It  is  a  more  conscious  soliloquy  ;  as  it  were,  to 
speak  generally,  and  try  what  we  would  say  provided  we  had 
an  audience.  He  has  indulgent  and  open  ears,  and  does  not 
require  petty  and  particular  statements.  "Heigho  !  "  exclaims 
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the  traveller.  Them's  my  sentiments,  thinks  mine  host,  and 
stands  ready  for  what  may  come  next,  expressing  the  purest 
sympathy  by  his  demeanour.  "  Hot  as  blazes  !  "  says  the  other. 
— "'Hard  weather,  sir, — not  much  stirring  nowadays,"  says 
he.  He  is  wiser  than  to  contradict  his  guest  in  any  case  ;  he 
lets  him  go  on,  he  lets  him  travel. 

The  latest  sitter  leaves  him  standing  far  in  the  night, 
prepared  to  live  right  on,  while  suns  rise  and  set,  and  his 
"good  night"  has  as  brisk  a  sound  as  his  "good  morning"; 
and  the  earliest  riser  finds  him  tasting  his  liquors  in  the  bar  ere 
flies  begin  to  buzz,  with  a  countenance  fresh  as  the  morning  star 
over  the  sanded  floor, — and  not  as  one  who  had  watched  all 
night  for  travellers.  And  yet,  if  beds  be  the  subject  of  conver 
sation,  it  will  appear  that  no  man  has  been  a  sounder  sleeper  in 
his  time. 

Finally,  as  for  his  moral  character,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  he  has  no  grain  of  vice  or  meanness  in  him,  but  represents 
just  that  degree  of  virtue  which  all  men  relish  without  being 
obliged  to  respect.  He  is  a  good  man,  as  his  bitters  are  good 
— an  unquestionable  goodness.  Not  what  is  called  a  good  man 
— good  to  be  considered  as  a  work  of  art  in  galleries  and 
museums, — but  a  good  fellow,  that  is,  good  to  be  associated 
with.  Who  ever  thought  of  the  religion  of  an  innkeeper — 
whether  he  was  joined  to  the  Church,  partook  of  the  sacrament, 
said  his  prayers,  feared  God,  or  the  like?  No  doubt  he  has 
had  his  experiences,  has  felt  a  change,  and  is  a  firm  believer  in 
the  perseverance  of  the  saints.  In  this  last,  we  suspect,  does 
the  peculiarity  of  his  religion  consist.  But  he  keeps  an  inn, 
and  not  a  conscience.  How  many  fragrant  charities  and 
sincere  social  virtues  are  implied  in  this  daily  offering  of  himself 
to  the  public.  He  cherishes  good  will  to  all,  and  gives  the 
wayfarer  as  good  and  honest  advice  to  direct  him  on  his  road 
as  the  priest. 

To  conclude,  the  tavern  will  compare  favourably  with  the 
church.  The  church  is  the  place  where  prayers  and  sermons 
are  delivered,  but  the  tavern  is  where  they  are  to  take  effect, 
and  if  the  former  are  good,  the  latter  cannot  be  bad. 
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AT  a  lyceinn,  not  long  since,  1  felt  that  the  lecturer  had  chosen 
a  theme  too  foreign  to  himself,  and  so  failed  to  interest  me  as 
much  as  he  might  have  done.  He  described  things  not  in  or 
near  to  his  heart,  but  toward  his  extremities  and  superficies. 
There  was,  in  this  sense,  no  truly  central  or  centralising  thought 
in  the  lecture.  I  would  have  had  him  deal  with  his  privatest 
experience,_.as  the  poet  does.  The  greatest  compliment  that 
was  ever  paid  me  was  when  one  asked  me  what  I  thought,  and 
attended  to  my  answer.  I  am  surprised,  as  well  as  delighted, 
when  this  happens  ;  it  is  such  a  rare  use  he  would  make  of  me, 
as  if  he  were  acquainted  with  the  tool.  Commonly,  if  men 
want  anything  of  me,  it  is  only  to  know  how  many  acres  I 
make  of  their  land, — since  I  am  a  surveyor, — or,  at  most,  what 
trivial  news  I  have  burdened  myself  with.  They  never  will  go 
to  law  for  my  meat ;  they  prefer  the  shell.  A  man  once  came 
a  considerable  distance  to  ask  me  to  lecture  on  Slavery;  but  on 
conversing  with  him,  I  found  that  he  and  his  clique  expected 
seven-eighths  of  the  lecture  to  be  theirs,  and  only  one-eighth 
mine;  so  I  declined.  I  take  it  for  granted,  when  I  am  invited 
to  lecture  anywhere, — for  I  have  had  a  little  experience  in  that 
business, — that  there  is  a  desire  to  hear  what^/j£&z>*£on  some 
subject,  though  I  may  be  the  greatest  fool  in  the  country, — and 
not  that  I  should  say  pleasant  things  merely,  or  such  as  the 
audience  will  assent  to;  and  I  resolve,  accordingly,  that  I  will 
give  them  a  strong  dose  of  myself.  They  have  sent  forme 
and  engaged  to  pay  for  me,  and  I  am  determined  that  they 
shall  have  me,  though  I  bore  them  beyond  all  precedent. 

So  now  I  would  say  something  similar  to  you,  my  readers. 

L* 
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Since  you  are  my  readers,  and  I  have  not  been  much  of  a  travel 
ler,  I  will  not  talk  about  people  a  thousand  miles  off,  but  come 
as  near  home  as  I  can.  As  the  time  is  short,  I  will  leave  out 
all  the  flattery,  and  retain  all  the  criticism. 

Let  us  consider  the  way  in  which  we  spend  our  lives. 

This  world  is  a  place  Qjf  business.  What  an  infinite  bustle! 
I  am  awaked  almost  every  night  by  the  panting  of  the  loco 
motive.  It  interrupts  my  dreams.  There  is  no  Sabbath.  It 
would  be  glorious  to  see  mankind  at  leisure. for  once.  It  is 
nothing  but  work,  work,  work.  I  cannot  easily  buy  a  blank 
book  to  write  thoughts  in ;  they  are  commonly  ruled  for  dollars 
and  cents.  An  Irishman,  seeing  me  making  a  minute  in  the 
fields,  took  it  for  granted  that  I  was  calculating  my  wages.  If 
a  man  was  tossed  out  of  a  window  when  an  infant,  arid  so  made 
a  cripple  for  life,  or  scared  out  of  his  wits  by  the  Indians,  it  is 
regretted  chiefly  because  he  was  thus  incapacitated  for — busi 
ness!  I  think  that  there  is  nothing,  not  even  crime,  more 
opposed  to  poetry,  to  philosophy,  ay,  to  life  itself,  than  this 
incessant  business. 

There  is  a  coarse  and  boisterous  money-making  fellow  in  the 
outskirts  of  our  town,  who  is  going  to  build  a  bank-wall  under 
the  hill  along  the  edge  of  his  meadow.  The  powers  have  put 
this  into  his  head  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief,  and  he  wishes 
me  to  spend  three  weeks  digging  there  with  him.  The  result 
will  be  that  he  will  perhaps  get  some  more  money  to  hoard, 
and  leave  for  his  heirs  to  spend  foolishly.  If  I  do  this,  most 
will  commend  me  as  an  industrious  and  hard-working  man ; 
but  if  I  choose  to  devote  myself  to  certain  labours  which  yield 
more  real  profit,  though  but  little  money,  they  may  be  inclined 
to  look  on  me  as  an  idler.  Nevertheless,  as  I  do  not  need  the 
police  of  meaningless  labour  to  regulate  me,  and  do  not  see 
anything  absolutely  praiseworthy  in  this  fellow's  undertaking, 
any  more  than  in  many  an  enterprise  of  our  own  or  foreign 
governments,  however  amusing  it  may  be  to  him  or  them,  I 
prefer  to  finish  my  education  at  a  different  school. 

If  a  man  walk  in  the  woods  for  love  of  theiii  half  of  each  day, 
he  is  in  danger  of  being  regarded  as  a  loafer;  but  if  he  spends 
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his  whole  day  as  a  speculator,  shearing  off  those  woods  and 
making  earth  bald  before  her  time,  Tie  is  esteemed  an  indus 
trious  and  enterprising  citizen.  As  if  a  town  had  no  interest 
in  its  forests  but  to  cut  them  down  ! 

Most  men  would  feel  insulted  if  it  were  proposed  to  employ 
them  in  throwing  stones  over  a  wall,  and  then  in  throwing 
them  back,  merely  that  they  might  earn  their  wages.  But 
many  are  no  more  worthily  employed  now.  For  instance:  just 
after  sunrise,  one  summer  morning,  I  noticed  one  of  my  neigh 
bours  walking  beside  his  team,  which  was  slowly  drawing  a 
heavy  hewn  stone  swung  under  the  axle,  surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere  of  industry, — his  day's  work  begun, — his  brow 
commenced  to  sweat, — a  reproach  to  all  sluggards  and  idlers, 
— pausing  abreast  the  shoulders  of  his  oxen,  and  half  turning 
round  with  a  flourish  of  his  merciful  whip,  while  they  gained 
their  length  on  him.  And  I  thought,  Such  is  the  labour  which 
the  American  Congress  exists  to  protect, — honest,  manly  toil, — 
honest  as  the  day  is  long, — that  makes  his  bread  taste  sweet, 
and  keeps  society  sweet, — which  all  men  respect  and  have 
consecrated;  one  of  the  sacred  band,  doing  the  needful  but 
irksome  drudgery.  Indeed,  I  felt  a  slight  reproach,  because  I 
observed  this  from  a  window,  and  was  not  abroad  and  stirring 
about  a  similar  business.  The  day  went  by,  and  at  evening  I 
passed  the  yard  of  another  neighbour,  who  keeps  many  ser 
vants,  and  spends  much  money  foolishly,  while  he  adds  nothing 
to  the  common  stock,  and  there  I  saw  the  stone  of  the  morning 
lying  beside  a  whimsical  structure  intended  to  adorn  this  Lord 
Timothy  Dexter's  premises,  and  the  dignity  forthwith  departed 
from  the  teamster's  labour,  in  my  eyes.  In  my  opinion,  the 
sun  was  made  to  light  worthier  toil  than  this.  I  may  add,  that 
his  employer  has  since  run  off,  in  debt  to  a  good  part  of 
the  town,  and,  after  passing  through  Chancery,  has  settled 
somewhere  else,  there  to  become  once  more  a  patron  of  the 
arts. 

The  ways  by  which  you  may  get  money  almost  without 
exception  lead  downward.  To  have  done  anything  by  which 
"  merely  is  to  have  been  truly  idle,  or  worse. 
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If  the  labourer  gets  no  more  than  the  wages  which  his 
employer  pays  him  he  is  cheated — he  cheats  himself.  If  you 
would  get  money  as  a  writer  or  lecturer,  you  must  be  popular, 
which  is  to  go  down  perpendicularly.  Those  services  which 
the  community  will  most  readily  pay  for,  it  is  most  disagreeable 
to  render.  You  are  paid  for  being  something  less  than  a  man. 
The  State  does  not  commonly  reward  a  genius  any  more 
wisely.  Even  the  poet-laureate  would  rather  not  have  to 
celebrate  the  accidents  of  royalty.  He  must  be  bribed  with  a 
pipe  of  wine;  and  perhaps  another  poet  is  called  away  from 
his  muse  to  gauge  that  very  pipe.  As  for  my  own  business, 
even  that  kind  of  surveying  which  I  could  do  with  most  satis 
faction  my  employers  do  not  want.  They  would  prefer  that  I 
should  do  my  work  coarsely  and  not  too  well — ay,  not  well 
enough.  When  I  observe  that  there  are  different  ways  of  sur 
veying,  my  employer  commonly  asks  which  will  give  him  the 
most  land,  not  which  is  most  correct.  I  once  invented  a  rule 
for  measuring  cord-wood,  and  tried  to  introduce  it  in  Boston  ; 
but  the  measurer  there  told  me  that  the  sellers  did  not 
wish  to  have  their  wood  measured  correctly, — that  he  was 
already  too  accurate  for  them,  and  therefore  they  commonly 
got  their  wood  measured  in  Charlestown  before  crossing  the 
bridge. 

The  aim  of  the  labourer  should  be,  not  to  get  his  living,  to 
get  "  a  good  job,"  but  to  perform  well  a  certain  worlc  ;  and, 
even  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  it  would  be  economy  for  a  town  to 
pay  its  labourers  so  well  that  they  would  not  feel  that  they  were 
working  for  low  ends,  as  for  a  livelihood  merely,  but  for 
scientific,  or  even  moral  ends.  Do  not  hire  a  man  who  does 
your  work  for  money,  but  him  who  does  it  for  love  of  it. 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  are  few  men  so  well  employed,  so 
much  to  their  minds,  but  that  a  little  money  or  fame  would 
commonly  buy  them  off  from  their  present  pursuit.  I  see 
advertisements  for  active  young  men,  as  if  activity  were  the 
whole  of  a  young  man's  capital.  Yet  I  have  been  surprised 
when  one  has  with  confidence  proposed  to  me,  a  grown  man,  to 
embark  in  some  enterprise  of  his,  as  if  I  had  absolutely  nothing 
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to  do,  my  life  having  been  a  complete  failure  hitherto.  What  a 
doubtful  compliment  this  is  to  pay  me  !  As  if  he  had  met  me 
half-way  across  the  ocean  beating  up  against  the  wind,  but 
bound  nowhere,  and  proposed  to  me  to  go  along  with  him  !  If 
I  did,  what  do  you  think  the  underwriters  would  say  ?  No, 
no  1  I  am  not  without  employment  at  this  stage  of  the  voyage. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  saw  an  advertisement  for  able-bodied  sea 
men,  when  I  was  a  boy,  sauntering  in  my  native  port,  and  as 
soon  as  I  came  of  age  I  embarked. 

The  community  has  no  bribe  that  will  tempt  a  wlse^nian. 
You  may  raise  money  enough  to  tunnel  a  mountain,  but  you 
cannot  raise  money  enough  to  hire  a  man  who  is  minding  his 
own  business.  An  efficient  and  valuable  man  does  what  he 
can,  whether  the  community  pay  him  for  it  or  not.  The  in 
efficient  offer  their  inefficiency  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  are 
for  ever  expecting  to  be  put  into  office.  One  would  suppose 
that  they  were  rarely  disappointed. 

Perhaps  I  am  more  than  usually  jealous  with  respect  to  my 
freedom.  I  feel  that  my  connection  with  and  obligation  to 
society  are  still  very  slight  and  transient.  Those  sITght  labours 
which  afford  me  a  livelihood,  and  by  which  it  is  allowed  that  I 
am  to  some  extent  serviceable  to  my  contemporaries,  are  as  yet 
commonly  a  pleasure  to  me,  and  I  am  not  often  reminded  that 
they  are  a  necessity.  So  far  I  am  successful.  But  I  fore 
see  that,  if  my  wants  should  be  much  increased,  the  labour 
required  to  supply  them  would  become  a  drudgery.  If  I  should 
sell  both  my  forenoons  and  afternoons  to  society,  as  most 
appear  to  do,  I  am  sure  that  for  me  there  would  be  nothing 
left  worth  living  for.  I  trust  that  I  shall  never  thus  sell  my 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  I  wish  to  suggest  that  a  man 
may  be  veiy  industrious,  and  yet  not  spend  his  time  well. 
There  is  no  more  fatal  blunderer  than  he  who  consumes  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  getting  his  living.  All  great  enterprises 
are  self-supporting.  The  poet,  for  instance,  must  sustain  his 
body  by  his  poetry,  as  a  steam  planing-mill  feeds  its  boilers 
with  the  shavings  it  makes.  You  must  get  your  living  by 
loving.  But  as  it  is  said  of  the  merchants  that  ninety-seven 
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in  a  hundred  fail,  so  the  life  of  men  generally,  tried  by 
this  standard,  is  a  failure,  and  bankruptcy  may  be  surely 
prophesied. 

Merely  to  come  into  the  world  the  heir  of  a  fortune  is  not  to 
be  born,  but. .loJ?e_ _ still-boin^jrather.  To  be  supported  by  the 
charity  of  friends,  or  a  government  pension, — provided  you  con 
tinue  to  breathe, — by  whatever  fine  synonymes  you  describe 
these  relations,  is  to  go  into  the  almshouse.  On  Sundays  the 
poor  debtor  goes  to  church  to  take  an  account  of  stock,  and 
finds,  of  course,  that  his  outgoes  have  been  greater  than  his 
income.  In  the  Catholic  Church,  especially,  they  go  into 
Chancery,  make  a  clean  confession,  give  up  all,  and  think 
to  start  again.  Thus  men  will  lie  on  their  backs,  talking 
about  the  fall  of  man,  and  never  make  an  effort  to  get  up;--- 

As  for  the  comparative  demand  which  men  make  on  life,  it 
is  an  important  difference  between  two,  that  the  one  is  satisfied 
with  a  level  success,  that  his  marks  can  all  be  hit  by  point-blank 
shots,  but  the  other,  however  low  and  unsuccessful  his  life  may 
be,  constantly  elevates  his  aim,  though  at  a  very  slight  angle  to 
the  horizon.  I  should  much  rather  be  the  last  man, — though, 
as  the  Orientals  say,  "  Greatness  doth  not  approach  him  who 
is  for  ever  looking  down  ;  and  all  those  who  are  looking  high 
are  growing  poor." 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  re 
membered  written  on  the  subject  of  getting  a  living  :  how  to 
make  getting  a  living  not  merely  honest  and  honourable,  but 
altogether  inviting  and  glorious  ;  for  if  getting  a  living  is  not  so, 
then  living  is  not.  One  would  think,  from  looking' aTHterafureJ 
that  this  question  had  never  disturbed  a  solitary  individual's 
musings.  Is  it  that  men  are  too  much  disgusted  with  their 
experience  to  speak  of  it  ?  The  lesson  of  value  which  money 
teaches,  which  the  Author  of  the  Universe  has  taken  so  much 
rains  to  teach  us,  we  are  inclined  to  skip  altogether.  As  for  the 
means  of  living,  it  is  wonderful  how  indifferent  men  of  all 
classes  are  about  it,  even  reformers,  so  called, — whether  they 
inherit,  or  earn,  or  steal  it.  I  think  that  Society  has  done 
nothing  for  us  in  this  respect,  or  at  least  has  undone  what  she 
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has  done.  Cold  and  hunger  seem  more  friendly  to  my  nature 
than  those  methods  which  men  have  adopted  and  advise  to 
ward  them  off. 

The  title  wise  is,  for  the  most  part,  falsely  applied.  How  can 
one  be  a  wise  man,  if  he  does  not  know  any  better  how  to  live 
than  other  men  ? — if  he  is  only  more  cunning  and  intellectually 
subtle?  Does  wisdom  work  in  a  treadmill?  or  does  she  teach 
how  to  succeed  by  her  example?  Is  there  any  such  thing  as 
wisdom  not  applied  to  life  ?  Is  she  merely  the  miller  who 
grinds  the  finest  logic?  It  is  pertinent  to  ask  if  Plato  got  his 
living  in  a  better  way  or  more  successfully  than  his  con 
temporaries, — or  did  he  succumb  to  the  difficulties  of  life  like 
other  men  ?  Did  he  seem  to  prevail  over  some  of  them  merely 
by  indifference,  or  by  assuming  grand  airs  ?  or  find  it  easier  to 
live,  because  his  aunt  remembered  him  in  her  will  ?  The  ways 
in  which  most  men  get  their  living,  that  is,  live,  are  meie 
make-shifts,  and  a  shirking  of  the  real  business  of  life, — 
chiefly  because  they  do  not  know,  but  partly  because  they  do 
not  mean,  any  better. 

The  rush  to  California,  for  instance,  and  the  attitude,  not 
merely  of  merchants,  but  of  philosophers  and  prophets,  so 
called,  in  relation  to  it,  reflect  the  greatest  disgrace  on  man 
kind.  That  so  many  are  ready  to  live  by  luck,  and  so  get 
the  means  of  commanding  .the  labour  of  othersT  less  lucky, 
without  contributing  any  value  to  society  1  And  that  is  called 
enterprise  !  I  know  of  no  more  startling  development  of  the 
immorality  of  trade,  and  all  the  common  modes  of  getting  a 
living.  The  philosophy  and  poetry  and  religion  of  such  a 
mankind  are  not  worth  the  dust  of  a  puff-ball.  The  hog  that 
gets  his  living  by  rooting,  stirring  up  the  soil  so,  would  be 
ashamed  of  such  company.  If  I  could  command  the  wealth  of 
all  the  worlds  by  lifting  my  finger,  I  would  not  pay  such  a  price 
for  it.  (Even  Mahomet  knew  that  God  did  not  make  this  world 
in  jest7j>It  makes  God  to  be  a  moneyed  gentleman  who 
scatters  a  handful  of  pennies  in  order  to  see  mankind  scramble 
for  them.  The  world's  raffle  !  A  subsistence  in  the  domains 
of  Nature  a  thing  to  be  raffled  for  !  What  a  comment,  what  a 
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satire,  on  our  institutions  !  The  conclusion  will  be.  that  man 
kind  will  hang  itself  upon  a  tree.  And  have  all  the  precepts  in 
all  the  Bibles  taught  men  only  this  ?  and  is  the  last  and  most 
admirable  invention  of  the  human  race  only  an  improved  muck 
rake  ?  Is  this  the  ground  on  which  Orientals  and  Occidentals 
meet?  Did  God  direct  us  so  to  get  our  living,  digging  where 
we  never  planted, — and  He  would,  perchance,  reward  us  with" 
lumps  of  gold? 

God  gave  the  righteous  man  a  certificate  entitling  him  to 
food  and  raiment,  but  the  unrighteous  man  found  &fac-simile  of 
the  same  in  God's  coffers,  and  appropriated  it,  and  obtained 
food  and  raiment  like  the  former.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  systems  of  counterfeiting  that  the  world  has  seen.  I 
did  not  know  that  mankind  were  suffering  for  want  of  gold. 
I  have  seen  a  little  of  it.  I  know  that  it  is  very  malleable,  but 
not  so  malleable  as  wit.  A  grain  of  gold  will  gild  a  great 
surface,  but  not  so  much  as  a  grain  of  wisdom. 

The  gold-digger  in  the  ravines  of  the  mountains  is  as  much 
a  gambler  as  his  fellow  in  the  saloons  of  San  Francisco.  What 
difference  does  it  make,  whether  you  shak^irtj^shake  dice  ? 
If  you  win^societyjisjhe  h>serL  The  gold-digger  is  the  enemy 
of  the  honest  labourer,  whatever  checks  and  compensations 
there  may  be.  It  is  not  enough  to  tell  me  that  you  worked 
hard  to  get  your  gold.  So  does  the  devil  work  hard.  The  way 
of  transgressors  may  be  hard  in  many  respects.  The  humblest 
observer  who  goes  to  the  mines  sees  and  says  that  gold-digging 
is  of  the  character  of  a  lottery;  the  gold  thus  obtained  is  not 
the  same  thing  with  the  wages  of  honest  toil.  But,  practically, 
he  forgets  what  he  has  seen,  for  he  has  seen  only  the  fact,  not 
the  principle,  and  goes  into  trade  there — that  is,  b.uys  a  ticket 
in  what  commonly  proves  another  lottery,  where  the  fact  is  not 
so  obvious. 

After  reading  Howitt's  account  of  the  Australian  gold-diggings 
one  evening,  I  had  in  my  mind's  eye  all  night  the  numerous 
valleys,  with  their  streams,  all  cut  up  with  foul  pits,  from  ten  to 
one  hundred  feet  deep,  and  half-a-dozen  feet  across,  as  close  as 
they  can  be  dug,  and  partly  filled  with  water, — the  locality  to 
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which  men  furiously  rush  to  probe  for  their  fortunes, — uncertain 
where  they  shall  break  ground, — not  knowing  but  the  gold  is 
under  their  camp  itself, — sometimes  digging  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  before  they  strike  the  vein,  or  then  missing  it  by  a 
foot,  —  turned  into  demons,  and  regardless  of  each  other's 
rights,  in  their  thirst  for  riches, — whole  valleys,  for  thirty  miles, 
suddenly  honeycombed  by  the  pits  of  the  miners,  so  that  even 
hundreds  are  drowned  in  them, — standing  in  water,  and  covered 
with  mud  and  clay,  they  work  ni^ht  and  day,  dying  of  exposure 
and  disease.  Having  read  this,  and  partly  forgotten  it,  I  was 
thinking,  accidentally,  of  my  own  unsatisfactory  life,  doing  as 
others  do  ;  and  with  that  vision  of  the  diggings  still  before  me, 
I  asked  myself  why  7  might  not  be  washing  some  gold  daily, 
though  it  were  only  the  finest  particles, — why  7  might  not  sink 
a  shaft  down  to  the  gold  within  me,  and  work  that  mine.  There 
is  a  Ballarat,  a  Bendigo,  for  you, — what  though  it  were  a  sulky- 
gully  ?  At  any  rate,  I  might  pursue  some  path,  however  solitary 
and  narrow  and  crooked,  in  which  I  could  walk  with  love  and 
reverence.  Wherever  a  man  separates  from  the  multitude,  and 
goes  his  own  way  in  this  mood,  there  indeed  is  a  fork  in  the 
road,  though  ordinary  travellers  may  see  only  a  gap  in  the 
paling.  His  solitary  path  across-lots  will  turn  out  the  higher 
•way  of  the  two. 

Men  rush  to  California  and  Australia  as  if  the  true  gold  were 
to  be  found  in  that  direction  ;  but  that  is  to  go  to  the  very 
opposite  extreme  to  where  it  lies.  They  go  prospecting  farther 
and  farther  away  from  the  true  lead,  and  are  most  unfortunate 
when  they  think  themselves  most  successful.  Is  not  our  native 
soil  auriferous  ?  Does  not  a  stream  from  the  golden  mountains 
flow  through  our  native  valley  ?  and  has  not  this  for  more  than 
geologic  ages  been  bringing  down  the  shining  particles  and 
forming  the  nuggets  for  us  ?  Yet,  strange  to  tell,  if  a  digger 
steal  away,  prospecting  for  this  true  gold^Jiitojli^unexplored 
soliiudes  around  USA  there  isjno  danger  that  any~wiil  dog  fig 
steps,  and  endeavour  to  supplant  him.  He  may  claim  and 
unoTefmine  the  whole  valley  even,  both  the  cultivated  and  the 
uncultivated  portions,  his  whole  life  long  in  peace,  for  no  one 
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will  ever  dispute  his  claim.  They  will  not  mind  his  cradles  or 
his  toms.  He  is  not  confined  to  a  claim  twelve  feet  square,  as 
at  Ballarat,  but  may  mine  anywhere,  and  wash  the  whole  wide 
world  in  his  torn. 

Howitt  says  of  the  man  who  found  the  great  nugget  which 
Weighed  twenty-eight  pounds,  at  the  Bendigo  diggings  in 
Australia  :  "  He  soon  began  to  drink  ;  got  a  horse,  and  rode 
all  about,  generally  at  full  gallop,  and,  when  he  met  with  people, 
called  out  to  inquire  if  they  knew  who  he  was,  and  then  kindly 
informed  them  that  he  was  'the  bloody  wretch  that  had  found 
the  nugget.'  At  last  he  rode  full  speed  against  a  tree,  and 
nearly  knocked  his  brains  out."  I  think,  however,  there  was 
no  danger  of  that,  for  he  had  already  knocked  his  brains  out 
against  the  nugget.  Howitt  adds,  "  He  is  a  hopelessly  ruined 
man."  But  he  is  a  type  of  the  class.  They  are  all  fast  men. 
Hear  some  of  the  names  of  the  places  where  they  dig : 
"Jackass  Flat,"  "  Sheep's-Head  Gully,"  "Murderer's  Bar," 
etc.  Is  there  no  satire  in  these  names?  Let  them  carry 
their  ill-gotten  wealth  where  they  will,  I  am  thinking  it  will 
still  be  "Jackass  Flat,"  if  not  "Murderer's  Bar,"  where  they 
live. 

The  last  resource  of  our  energy  has  been  the  robbing  of 
graveyards  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  an  enterprise  which 
appears  to  be  but  in  its  infancy;  for,  according  to  late  accounts, 
an  act  has  passed  its  second  reading  in  the  legislature  of  New 
Granada,  regulating  this  kind  of  mining  ;  and  a  correspondent 
of  the  Tribune  writes  :  "In  the  dry  season,  when  the  weather 
will  permit  of  the  country  being  properly  prospected,  no  doubt 
other  rich  guacas  [that  is,  graveyards]  will  be  found."  To  emi 
grants  he  says  :  "  Do  not  come  before  Decemb3r  ;  take  the 
Isthmus  route  in  preference  to  the  Boca  del  Toro  one  ;  bring 
no  useless  baggage,  and  do  not  cumber  yourself  with  a  tent; 
but  a  good  pair  of  blankets  will  be  necessary ;  a  pick,  shovel, 
and  axe  of  good  material  will  be  almost  all  that  is  required"  : 
advice  which  might  have  been  taken  from  the  Burker's  Guide. 
And  he  concludes  with  this  line  in  italics  and  small  capitals: 
"  If  you  are  doing  well  at  home,  STAY  THERE,"  which  may  fairly 
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be  interpreted  to  mean,  "  If  you  are  getting  a  good  living  by 
robbing  graveyards  at  home,  stay  there." 

But  why  go  to  California  for  a  text  ?  She  is  the  child  of  New 
England,  bred  at  her  own  school  and  church. 

It  is  remarkable  that  among  all  the  preachers  there  are  so 
few  moral  teachers.  The__piQphcts~are  employed  in..jej& 
the  ways  of  men.  Most  reverend  seniors,  the  illuminati  of 
the  age,  teTTrrrerw"ith  a  gracious,  reminiscent  smile,  betwixt  an 
aspiration  and  a  shudder,  not  to  be  too  tender  about  these 
things, — to  lump  all  that,  that  is,  make  a  lump  of  gold  of  it. 
The  highest  advice  I  have  heard  on  these  subjects  was  grovel 
ling.  The  burden  of  it  was, — It  is  not  worth  your  while  to 
undertake  to  reform  the  world  in  this  particular.  Do  not  ask 
how  your  bread  is  buttered;  it  will  make  you  sick,  if  you  do, — 
and  the  like.  A  man  had  better  starve  at  once  than  lose  his 
innocence  in  the  process  of  getting  his  bread.  Ifjwithin  Jhe 
sophisticated  man  there  is  not  an  unsophisticatecTone,  then  he 
is  but  one  of  the  devil's  aTrgers.  'As  we  grow  oid  Wiive more 
coarsely,  we  relax  a  little  in  our  disciplines,  and,  to  some  extent, 
cease  to  obey  our  finest  instincts.  But  we  should  be  fastidious 
to  the  extreme  of  sanity,  disregarding  the  gibes  of  those  who 
are  more  unfortunate  than  ourselves. 

In  our  science  and  philosophy,  even^there  is  commonly  no 
true  and  absolute  account  of  things.(/The  spirit  of  sect  and 
bigotry  has  planted  its  hoof  amid  the  stars.  vYou  have  only  to 
discuss  the  problem  whether  the  stars  arCTnhabited  or  not,  in 
order  to  discover  it.  Why  must  we  daub  the  heavens  as  well  as 
the  earth  ?  It  was  an  unfortunate  discovery  that  Dr.  Kane  was 
a  Mason,  and  that  Sir  John  Franklin  was  another.  But  it  was 
a  more  cruel  suggestion  that  possibly  that  was  the  reason  why 
the  former  went  in  search  of  the  latter.  There  is  not  a  popular 
magazine  in  this  country  that  would  dare  to  print  a  child's 
thought  on  important  subjects  without  comment.  It  must  be 
submitted  to  the  D.  D.'s.  I  would  it  were  the  chickadee-dees. 

You  come  from  attending  the  funeral  of  mankind  to  attend 
to  a  natural  phenomenon.  A  little  thought  is  sexton  to  all  the 
world. 
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I  hardly  know  an  intellectual  \\\^a\^  even,  who  is  so  broad  and 
truly  liberal  that  you  can  think  aloud  in  his  society.  Most  with 
whom  you  endeavour  to  talk  soon  come  to  a  stand  against  some 
institution  in  which  they  appear  to  hold  stock— that  is,  some 
particular,  not  universal  way  of  viewing  things.  They  will  con 
tinually  thrust  their  own  low  roof,  with  its  narrow  skylight, 
between  you  and  the  sky,  when  it  is  the  unobstructed  heavens 
you  would  view.  Get  out  of  the  way  with  your  cobwebs,  wash 
your  windows,  I  say  !  In  some  lyceums  they  tell  me  that  they 
have  voted  to  exclude  the  subject  of  religion.  But  how  do  I 
know  whafr  their  religion  is,  and  when  I  am  near  to  or  far 
from  it?  H  have  walked  into  such  an  arena  and  done  my  best 
to  make  a  clean  breast  of  what  religion  I  have -experienced,  and 
the  audience  never  suspected  what  I  was  abqiikr  The  lecture 
was  as  harmless  as  moonshine  to  them.  Whereas,  if  I  had  read 
to  them  the  biography  of  the  greatest  scamps  in  history,  they 
might  have  thought  that  I  had  written  the  lives  of  the  deacons 
of  their  church.  Ordinarily,  the  inquiry  is,  Where  did  you  come 
from?  or,  Where  are  you  going?  That  was  a  more  pertinent 
question  which  I  overheard  one  of  my  auditors  put  to  another 
once:  "What  does  he  lecture  for?"  It  made  me  quake  in  my 
shoes. 

To  speak  impartially,  the  best  men  that  I  know  are  not  serene, 
a  world  in  themselves.  For  the  most  part  they  dwell  in  forms, 
and  flatter  and  study  effect  only  more  finely  than  the  rest.  We 
select  granite  for  the  underpinning  of  our  houses  and  barns ; 
we  build  fences  of  stone  ;  but  we  do  not  ourselves  rest  on  an 
underpinning  of  granitic  truth,  trie  lowesT  primitive  ~rackr— Our 
sills  are  rotten.  What  stuff  is  the  man  made  of  who  is  not 
coexistent  in  our  thought  with  the  purest  and  subtilest  truth  ? 
I  often  accuse  my  finest  acquaintances  of  an  immense  frivolity; 
for,  while  there  are  manners  and  compliments  we  do  not  meet, 
we  do  not  teach  one  another  the  lessons  of  honesty  and  sincerity 
that  the  brutes  do,  or  of  steadiness  and  solidity  that  the  rocks 
do.  The  fault  is  commonly  mutual,  however  ;  for  we  do  not 
habitually  demand  any  more  of  each  other. 

That  excitement  about  Kossuth,  consider  how  characteristic, 
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but  superficial,  it  was  ! — only  another  kind  of  politics  or  dancing. 
Men  were  making  speeches  to  him  all  over  the  country,  but 
each  expressed  only  the  thought,  or  the  want  of  thought,  of  the 
multitude.  No  man  stood  on  truth.  They  were  merely  banded 
together,  as  usual,  one~leaning  orTanother,  and  all  together  on 
nothing  ;  as  the  Hindoos  made  the  world  rest  on  an  elephant, 
the  elephant  on  a  tortoise,  and  the  tortoise  on  a  serpent,  and 
had  nothing  to  put  under  the  serpent.  For  all  fruit  of  that  stir 
we  have  the  Kossuth  hat 

Just  so  hollow  and  ineffectual,  for  the  most  part,  is  our  ordin 
ary  conversation.  Surface  meets  surface.  When  our  life  ceases 
to  be  inward  and  private,  conversation  degenerates  into  mere 
gossip.  We  rarely  meet  a  man  who  can  tell  us  any  news  which 
he  has  not  read  in  a  newspaper,  or  been  told  by  his  neighbour; 
and,  for  the  most  part,  the  only  difference  between  us  and  our 
fellow  is  that  he  has  seen  the  newspaper,  or  been  out  to  tea,  and 
we  have  not.  In  proportion  as  our  inward  life  fails,  we  go 
more  constantly  and  desperately  to  the  post-office.  You  may 
depend  on  it,  that  the  poor  fellow  who  walks  away  with  the 
greatest  number  of  letters,  proud  of  his  extensive  correspond 
ence,  has  not  heard  from  himself  this  long  while. 

I  do  not  know  but  it  is  too  much  to  read  one  newspaper  n 
week.  I  have  tried  it  recently,  and  for  so  long  it  seems  to  me 
that  I  have  not  dwelt  in  my  native  region.  The  sun,  the  clouds, 
the  snow,  the  trees  say  not  so  much  to  me.  You  cannot  serve 
two  masters.  It  requires  more  than  a  day's  devotion  to  know 
and  to  possess  the  wealth  of  a  day. 

We  may  well  be  ashamed  to  tell  what  things  we  have  read  or 
heard  in  our  day  I  do  not  know  why  my  news  should  be  so 
trivial, — considering  what  one's  dreams  and  expectations  are, 
why  the  developments  should  be  so  paltry.  The  news  we  hear, 
for  the  most  part,  is  not  news  to  our  genius.  It  is  the^_stalest^ 
repetition.  You  are  often  tempted  to  ask  \vhy~such  stress  is 
laid  on  a  particular  experience  which  you  have  had, — that,  after 
twenty-five  years,  you  should  meet  Hobbins,  Registrar  of 
Deeds,  again  on  the  side-walk.  Have  you  not  budged  an  inch, 
then  ?  Such  is  the  daily  news.  Its  facts  appear  to  float  in  the 
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atmosphere,  insignificant  as  the  sporules  of  fungi,  and  impinge 
on  some  neglected  thallus,  or  surface  of  our  minds,  which 
affords  a  basis  for  them,  and  hence  a  parasitic  growth.  We 
should  wash  ourselves  clean  of  such  news.  Of  what  con 
sequence,  though  our  planet  explode,  if  there  is  no  character 
involved  in  the  explosion  ?  In  health  we  have  not  the  least 
curiosity  about  such  events.  We  do  not  live  for  idle  amuse 
ment.  I  would  not  run  round  a  corner  to  see  the  world  blow  up. 
All  summer,  and  far  into  the  autumn,  perchance,  you 
unconsciously  went  by  the  newspapers  and  the  news,  and  now 
you  find  it  was  because  the  morning  and  the  evening  were  full 
of  news  to  you.  Your  walks  were  full  of  incidents.  You 
attended,  not  to  the  affairs  of  Europe,  but  to  your  own  affairs 
in  Massachusetts  fields.  If  you  chance  to  live  and  move  and 
have  your  being  in  that  thin  stratum  in  which  the  events  that 
make  the  news  transpire, — thinner  than  the  paper  on  which  it 
is  printed, — then  these  things  will  fill  the  world  for  you  ;  but  if 
you  soar  above  or  dive  below  that  plane,  you  cannot  remember 
nor  be  reminded  of  them.  Really  to  see  the  sun  rise  or  go 
down  every  day,  so  to  relate  ourselves  to  a  universal  fact, 
would  preserve  us  sane  for  ever.  Nations  !  What  are  nations  ? 
Tartars^  .and-Hunv^J^-^team en  !  Like  insects,  they  swarm. 
The  historian  strives  in  vain  to  rriaTce~them  memorable.  It  is 
for  want  of  a  man  that  there  are  so  many  men.  It  is  individuals 
that  populate  the  world.  Any  man  thinking  may  say  with  the 
Spirit  of  Lodin — 

"  1  look  down  from  my  height  on  nations, 
And  they  become  ashes  before  me  ; — 
Calm  is  my  dwelling  in  the  clouds  ; 
Pleasant  are  the  great  fields  of  my  rest." 

Pray,  let  us  live  without  being  drawn  by  dogs,  Esquimaux- 
fashion,  tearing  over  hill  and  dale,  and  biting  each  other's  ears. 

Not  without  a  slight  shudder  at  the  danger,  I  often  perceive 
how  near  I  have  come  to  admitting  into  my  mind  the  details  of 
some  trivial  affair, — the  news  of  the  street ;  and  I  am  astonished 
to  observe  how  willing  men  are  to  lumber  their  minds  with  such 
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rubbish,— to  permit  idle  rumours  and  incidents  of  the  most 
insignificantJcind  to  intrude  on  ground  which  should  be  sacred 
to  though  tY  Shall  the  mind  be  a  public  arena,  where  the  affairs 
of  the  street  ai*4-the  gossip  of  the  tea-table  chiefly  are  discussed^ 
Or  shall  it  be  a  quarter  of  heaveo-itself^an  hypasthral  temple, 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  gods?  I  find  it  so  difficult 
to  dispose  of  the  few  facts  which  to  me  are  significant  that  I 
hesitate  to  burden  my  attention  with  those  which  are  insignifi 
cant,  which  only  a  divine  mind  could  illustrate.  Such  is,  for 
the  most  part,  the  news  in  newspapers  and  conversation.  It  is 
important  to  preserve  the  mind's  chastity  in  this  respect.  Think 
of  admitting  the  details  of  a  single  case  of  the  criminal  court 
into  our  thoughts,  to  stalk  profanely  through  their  very  sanctum 
sanctorum  for  an  hour,  ay,  for  many  hours  !  to  make  a  very 
bar-room  of  the  mind's  inmost  apartment,  as  if  for  so  long  the 
*a!usTof  the  street  had  occupied  us, — the  very  street  itself,  with 
all  its  travel,  its  bustle,  and  filth,  had  passed  through  our 
thoughts'  shrine  !  Would  it  not  be  an  intellectual  and  moral 
suicide  ?  ^)When  I  have  beon  compelled  to  sit  spectator  and 
auditor  in  a  court-room  for  some  hours,  and  have  seen  my  neigh 
bours,  who  were  not  compelled,  stealing  in  from  time  to  time, 
and  tiptoeing  about  with  washed  hands  and  faces,  it  has 
appeared  to  my  mind's  eye  that,  when  they  took  off  their  hats, 
their  ears  suddenly  expanded  into  vast  hoppers  for  sound, 
between  which  even  their  narrow  heads  were  crowded.  Like  the 
vanes  of  windmills,  they  caught  the  broad  but  shallow  stream 
of  sound,  which,  after  a  few  titillating  gyrations  in  their  coggy 
brains,  passed  out  the  other  side.  I  wondered  if,  when  they 
got  home,  they  were  as  careful  to  wash  their  ears  as  before 
their  hands  and  faces.  It  has  seemed  to  me,  at  such  a  time, 
that  the  auditors  and  the  witnesses,  the  jury  and  the  counsel, 
the  judge  and  the  criminal  at  the  bar, — if  I  may  presume  him 
guilty  before  he  is  convicted, — were  all  equally  criminal,  and  a 
thunderbolt  might  be  expected  to  descend  and  consume  them 
all  together. 

By  all  kinds  of  traps  and  signboards,  threatening  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  divine  law,  exclude  such  trespassers  from  the 
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only  ground  which  can  be  sacred  to  you.     It  is  so  hard  to  for 
get  what  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  remember  !     If  I  am  to  be 

/  a  thoroughfare,    I   prefer  that  it  be  of  the   mountain-brooks, 

(  the  Parnassian  streams,  and  not  the  town-sewers.  There  is 
inspiration,  that  gossip  which  comes  to  the  ear  of  the  attentive 
mind  from  the  courts  of  heaven.  There  is  the  profane  and 
stale  revelation  of  the  bar-room  and  the  police  court.  The 
same  ear  is  fitted  to  receive  both  communications.  Only  the 
character  of  the  hearer  determines  to  which  it  shall  be  open, 
and  to  which  closed.  I  believe  that  the  mind  can  be  per 
manently  profaned  by  the  habit  of  attending  to  trivial  things, 
so  that  all  our  thoughts  shall  be  tinged  with  triviality.  Our 
very  intellect  shall  be  macadamised,  as  it  were, — its  foundation 
broken  into  fragments  for  the  wheels  of  travel  to  roll  over  ;  and 
if  you  would  know  what  will  make  the  most  durable  pavement, 
surpassing  rolled  stones,  spruce  blocks,  and  asphaltum,  you  have 
only  to  look  into  some  of  our  minds  which  have  been  subjected 
to  this  treatment  so  long. 

If  we  have  thus  desecrated  ourselves, — as  who  has  not? — the 
remedy  will  be  by  wariness  and  devotion  to  reconsecrate  our 
selves,  and  make  once  more  a  fane  of  the  .mind.  We  should 
treat  our  minds — that  is,  ourselves~-ras  innocent  and  jngenuous 
children,  whose  guardians  we  are,  and  be  careful 'wfiatToBfJCCfs 

r  and  what  subjects  we  thrust  oaJtheir  attention.  Read  not  the 
Times.  Read  the  Eternities/  Conventionalities  are  at  length 

~~as  bad  as  impurities?  jtven  the  facts  of  science  may  dust  the 
mind  by  their  dryness,  unless  they  are  in  a  sense  effaced  each 
morning,  or  rather  rendered  fertile  by  the  dews  of  fresh  and 
living  truth.  Knowledge  does  not  come  to  us  by  details,  but 
-in  flashes  of  light  from  heaven.  Yes,  every  thought  "(naT 
passes  through  the  mind  helps  to  wear  and  tear  it,  and  to 
deepen  the  ruts,  which,  as  in  the  streets  of  Pompeii,  evince  how 
much  it  has  been  used.  How  many  things  there  are  concern 
ing  which  we  might  well  deliberate  whether  we  had  better 
know  them, — had  better  let  their  peddling-carts  be  driven,  even 
at  the  slowest  trot  or  walk,  over  that  bridge  of  glorious  span  by 
which  we  trust  to  pass  at  last  from  the  farthest  brink  of  time  to 
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the  nearest  shore  of  eternity  !  Have  we  no  culture,  no  refine 
ment,  —  but  skill  only  to  live  coarsely  and  serve  the  devil  ?  —  to 
acquire  a  little  worldly  wealth,  or  fame,  of  liberty,  and  make  a 
false  show  with  it,  as  if  we  were  all  husk  and  shell,  with  no 
tender  and  living  kernel  to  us  ?  Shall  our  institutions  be  like 
those  chestnut-burrs  which  contain  abortive  nuts,  perfect  only 
to  prick  the  fingers  ? 

America  is  said  to  be  the  arena  on  which  the  battle  of  free 
dom  is  to  be  fought;  but  surely  it  cannot  be  freedom  in  a 
merely  political  sense  that  is  meant.  Even  if  we  grant  that  the 
American  has  freed~~lrimself  from  a  political  tyrant,  he  is  still 
the  slave  of  an  economical  and  moral  tyrant.  Now  that  the 
republic  —  the  rcs-piiblica  —  has  been  settled,  it  is  time  to 
look  after  the  res-privata^-\\\^  private  state,  —  to  see,  as  the 
Roman  senate  charged  "its  consuls,  "  ne  quid  ;TJ-PRIVATA 
detrimenti  caperet?  that  the  private  state  receive  no  detri 
ment. 

Do  we  call  this  the  land  of  the  free  ?  What  is  it  to  be  free 
from  King  George  and  continue  the  slaves  of  King_£re[udice  ? 
What  is  it  to  be  born  free  and  not  to  live  free?  What  is  Hie 


value  of  any  political  freedom  but  as  a  means  to-moral  f 
jdom^..  Is  it  a  freedom  to  be  slaves,  or  a  freedom  to  be  free,  of 
which  we  boast  ?  We  are  a  nation  of  politicians,  concerned 
about  the  outmost  defences  only  of  freedom.  It  is  our  children's 
children  who  may  perchance  be  really  free.  We  tax  ourselves 
unjustly^  There  is  a  part  of  us  which  is  not  represented'.^  It 
is  taxation  without  representation.  N  We  quarter  troops,  \ve 
quarter  fools  and  cattle  of  all  sorts'"  upon  ourselves.  We 
quarter  our  gross  bodies  on  our  poor  souls,  till  the  former  eat 
up  all  the  tetter's  substance. 

With  respect  to  a  true  culture  and  manhood,  we  are  essen 
tially  provincial  still,  not  metropolitan,  —  mere  Jonathans.  We 
are  provincial,  because  we  do  not  find  at  home"  our  standards,  — 
because  we  do  not  worship  truth,  but  the  reflection  of  truth,  — 
because  we  are  warped  and  narrowed  by  an  exclusive  devotion 
to  trade  and  commerce  and  manufactures  and  agriculture,  and 
the  like,  which  are  but  means,  and  not  the  end. 
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So  is  the  English  Parliament  provincial.  Merc  country- 
bumpkins,  they  betray  themselves', '  ~wlfen~  any  more  important 
question  arises  for  them  to  settle,  the  Irish  question,  for 
instance, — the  English  question  why  did  I  not  say  ?  Their 
natures  are  subdued  to  what  they  work  in.  Their  "good 
breeding  "  respects  only  secondary  objects.  The  finest  manners 
in  the  world  are  awkwardness  and  fatuity,  when  contrasted 
with  a  finer  intelligence.  They  appear  but  as  the  fashions  of 
past  days,— mere  courtliness,  knee-buckles  and  small-clothes, 
out  of  date.  It  is  the  vice,  but  not  the  excellence  of  manners, 
that  they  are  continually  being  deserted  by  the  character;  they 
are  cast-off  clothes  or  shells,  claiming  the  respect  which  be 
longed  to  the  living  creature.  You  are  presented  with  the 
shells  instead  of  the  meat,  and  it  is  no  excuse  generally  that,  in 
the  case  of  some  fishes,' the  shells  are  of  more  worth  than  the 
meat.  The  man  who  thrusts  his  manners  upon  me  does  as  if 
he  were  to  insist  on  introducing  me  to  his  cabinet  of  curiosi 
ties  when  I  wished  to  see  himself.  It  was  not  in  this  sense 
that  the  poet  Decker  called  Christ  "the  first  true  gentleman 
that  ever  breathed."  I  repeat,  that  in  this  sense  the  most 
splendid  court  in  Christendom  is  provincial,  having  authority 
to  consult  about  Transalpine  interests  only,  and  not  the  affairs 
of  Rome.  A  praetor  or  proconsul  would  suffice  to  settle  ths 
questions  which  absorb  the  attention  of  the  English  Parliament 
and  the  American  Congress. 

Government  and  legislation !  these  I  thought  were  respectable 
professions.  We  have  heard  of  heaven-born  Numas,  Lycur- 
guses,  and  Solons,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  whose  names  at 
least  may  stand  for  ideal  legislators;  but  think  of  legislating  to 
regulate  the  breeding  of  slaves,  or  the  exportation  of  tobacco! 
What  have  divine  legislators  to"do With  tliV  expoTtation  or  the 
importation  of  tobacco?  what  humane  ones  with  the  breeding 
of  slaves?  Suppose  you  were  to  submit  the  question  to  any 
son  of  God, — and  has  He  no  children  in  the  nineteenth  cen 
tury  ?  is  it  a  family  which  is  extinct? — in  what  condition  would 
you  get  it  again  ?  What  shall  a  State  like  Virginia  say  for  itself 
at  the  last  day,  in  which  these  have  been  the  principal,  the 
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staple  productions  k.  What  ground  is  there  for  patriotism  in 
such  a  State!)  I  derive  my  facts  from  statistical  tables  which 
the  States  themselves  have  published. 

A  commerce  that  whitens  every  sea  in  quest  of  nuts  and 
raisins,  and  makes  slaves  of  its  sailors  for  this  purpose!  I  saw, 
the  other  day,  a  vessel  which  had  been  wrecked,  and  many  lives 
lost,  and  her  cargo  of  rags,  juniper-berries,  and  bitter  almonds 
were  strewn  along  the  shore.  It  seemed  hardly  worth  the 
while  to  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  sea  between  Leghorn  and 
New  York  for  the  sake  of  a  cargo  of  juniper-berries  and  bitter 
almonds.  America  sending  to  the  Old  World  for  her  bitters  ! 
Is  not  the  sea-brine,  is  not  shipwreck,  bitter  enough  to  make 
the  cup  of  life  go  down  here  ?  Yet  such,  to  a  great  extent,  is 
our  boasted  commerce  ;  and  there  are  those  who  style  themselves 
statesmen  and  philosophers  who  are  so  blind  as  to  think  that 
progress  and  civilisation  depend  on  precisely  this  kind  of  inter 
change  and  activity,  —  the  activity  of  flies  about  a  molasses 
hogshead.  Very  well,  observes  one,  if  men  were  oysters.  And 
very  well,  answer  I,  if  men  were  mosquitoes. 

Lieutenant  Herndon,  whom  our  government  sent  to  explore 
the  Amazon,  and,  it  is  said,  to  extend  the  area  of  slavery^ 
observed  that  there  was  wanting  there  "an  industrious  and 
active  population,  who  know  what  the  comforts  of  life  are,  and 
who  have  artificial  wants  to  draw  out  the  great  resources  of 
the  country."  But  what  are  the  "artificial  wants"  to  be  en 
couraged  ?  ^Tot_JhMe_JojtfL^^  the  tobacco  and 

slaves  of,  I  believe,  his  native  Virginia,  nor  the  ice  and  granite 
and  other  material  wealth  of  our  native  New  England  ;  nor  are 
"  the  great  resources  of  a  country  "  that  fertility  or  barrenness 
of  soil  which  produces  these.  The  chief  want,  in  every  State 
that  I  have  been  into,  was  a  high  and  earnest  purpose  in  its 
inhabitants.  This  alone  draws  out  "the  great  resources"  of 
Nature,  and  at  last  taxes  her  beyond  her  resources;  for  man 
naturally  dies  out  of  her.  When  we  want  culture  more  that? 
potatoes,  and  illumination  more  than  sugar-plums,  then  the 
great  resources  of  a  world  are  taxed  and  drawn  out,  and  the 
result,  or  staple  production,  is  —  not  slaves,  nor  operatives,  but 
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men, — those  rare  fruits  called  heroes,  saints,  poets,  philosophers, 
and  redeemers. 

In  short,  as  a  snow-drift  is  formed  where  there  is  a  lull  in 
the  wind,  so,  one  would  say,  where  there  is  a  lull  of  truth,  an 
institution  springs  up.  But  the  truth  blows  right  on  over  it, 
nevertheless,  and  at  length  blows  it  down. 

What  is  called  politics  is  comparatively  something  so  super 
ficial  and  inhuman,  that,  practically,  I  have  never  fairly 
recognised  that  it  concerns  me  at  all.  The  newspapers,  I 
perceive,  devote  some  of  their  columns  specially  to  politics  or 
government  without  charge  ;  and  this,  one  would  say,  is  all 
that  saves  it  ;  but,  as  I  love  literature,  and,  to  some  extent,  the 
truth  also,  I  never  read  those  columns  at  any  rate.  I  do  not 
wish  to  blunt  my  sense  of  right  so  much.  I  have  not  got  to 
answer  for  having  read  a  single  President's  Message.  A 
strange  age  of  the  world  this,  when  empires,  kingdoms,  and 
republics  come^  a-begging  to  a  private  man's  door,  and  utter 
their  complaints  at  his  elbow  !  I  cannot  take  up  a  newspaper 
but  I  find  that  some  wretched  government  or  other,  hard 
pushed,  and  on  its  last  legs,  is  interceding  with  me,  the  reader, 
to  vote  for  it, — more  importunate  than  an  Italian  beggar ;  and 
if  I  have  a  mind  to  look  at  its  certificate,  made,  perchance,  by 
some  benevolent  merchant's  clerk,  or  the  skipper  that  brought 
it  over,  for  it  cannot  speak  a  word  of  English  itself,  I  shall 
probably  read  of  the  eruption  of  some  Vesuvius,  or  the  over 
flowing  of  some  Po,  true  or  forged,  which  brought  it  into  this 
condition.  I  do  not  hesitate,  in  such  a  case,  to  suggest  work, 
or  the  almshouse  ;  or  why  not  keep  its  castle  in  silence,  as  I 
do  commonly?  The  poor  President,  what  with  preserving  his 
popularity  and  doing  his  duty,  is  completely  bewildered.  CHie 
newspapers  are  the  ruling  power^>Any  other  government  is 
reduced  to  a  few  marines  at  Fort  Independence.  If  a  man 
neglects  to  read  the  Daily  Times,  government  will  go  down  on 
its  knees  to  him,  for  this  is  the  only  treason  in  these  days. 

Those  things  which  now  most  engage  the  attention  of  men,  as 
politics  and  the  daily  routine,  are,  it  is  true,  vital  functions  of 
human  society,  but  should  be  unconsciously  performed,  like  the 
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corresponding  functions  of  the  physical  body.  They  are  infra-^ 
l-mmnn  nj^nr|  of  v^gPfaHrjn  I  sometimes  awake  to  a  half- 
*coTTscibusness  of  them  going  on  about  me,  as  a  man  may 
become  conscious  of  some  of  the  processes  of  digestion  in  a 
morbid  state,  and  so  have  the  dyspepsia,  as  it  is  called.  It  is 
as  if  a  thinker  submitted  himself  to  be  rasped  by  the  great 
gizzard  of  creation.  Politics  is^  as  it  were,  the  gizzard  of  society* 
t  and  the  two  political  parties  are  its  two 


opposite  halves,  —  sometimes  split  into  quarters,  it  may  be, 
wTTTch  grind  on  each  other.  Not  only  individuals,  but  states, 
have  thus  a  confirmed  dyspepsia,  which  expresses  itself,  you 
can  imagine  by  what  sort  of  eloquence.  Thus  our  life  is  not 
altogether  a  forgetting,  but  also,  alas  !  to  a  great  extent,  a 
remembering,  of  that  which  we  should  never  have  been  con 
scious  of,  certainly  not  in  our  waking  hours.  Why  should  we 
not  meet,  not  always  as  dyspeptics,  to  tell  our  bad  dreams,  but 
sometimes  as  <?//peptics,  to  congratulate  each  other  on  the  ever- 
glorious  morning  ?  I  do  not  make  an  exorbitant  demand, 
surely. 
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[1849-] 

I  HEARTILY  accept  the  motto  —  "That  government  is  best 
which  governs  least  ; "  and  I  should  like  to  see  it  acted  up 
to  more  rapidly  and  systematically.  Carried  out,  it  finally 
amounts  to  this,  which  also  I  believe, — "That  government  is 
best  which  governs  not  at  all ;  "  and  when  men  are  prepared  for 
it,  that  will  be  the  kind  of  government  which  they  will  have. 
Government  is  at  best  but  an  expedient ;  but  most  governments 
are  usually,  and  all  governments  are  sometimes,  inexpedient. 
The  objections  which  have  been  brought  against  a  standing 
army,  and  they  are  many  and  weighty,  and  deserve  to  prevail, 
may  also  at  last  be  brought  against  a  standing  government. 
The  standing  army  is  only  an  arm  of  the  standing  government. 
The  government  itself,  which  is  only  the  mode  which  the  people 
have  chosen  to  execute  their  will,  is  equally  liable  to  be  abused 
and  perverted  before  the  people  can  act  through  it.  Witness 
the  present  Mexican  war,  the  work  of  comparatively  a  few  indi 
viduals  using  the  standing  government  as  their  tool ;  for,  in  the 
outset,  the  people  would  not  have  consented  to  this  measure. 

This  American  government, — what  is  it  but  a  tradition, 
though  a  recent  one,  endeavouring  to  transmit  itself  unimpaired 
to  posterity,  but  each  instant  losing  some  of  its  integrity  ?  It 
has  not  the  vitality  and  force  of  a  single  living  man  ;  for  a 
single  man  can  bend  it  to  his  will.  It  is  a  sort  of  wooden  gun 
to  the  people  themselves.  But  it  is  not  the  less  necessary  for 
this  j  for  the  people  must  have  some  complicated  machinery  or 
other,  and  hear  its  din,  to  satisfy  that  idea  of  government  which 
they  have.  Governments  show  thus  how  successfully  men  can 
be  imposed  on,  even  impose  on  themselves,  for  their  own 
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advantage.  It  is  excellent,  we  must  all  allow.  Yet  this  govern 
ment  never  of  itself  furthered  any  enterprise,  but  by  the  alacrity 
with  which  it  got  out  of  its  way.  It  does  not  keep  the  country 
free.  //  does  not  settle  the  West.  //  does  not  educate.  The 
character  inherent  in  the  American  people  has  dons  all  that  has 
been  accomplished  ;  and  it  would  have  done  somewhat  more,  if 
the  government  had  not  Sometimes  got  in  its  way.  For  govern 
ment  is  an  expedient  by  which  men  would  fain  succeed  in  letting 
one  another  alone  ;  and,  as  has  been  said,  when  it  is  most 
expedient,  the  governed  are  most  let  alone  by  it.  Trade  and 
commerce,  if  they  were  not  made  of  india-rubber,  would  never>ou  T 
manage  to  bounce  over  the  obstacles  which  legislators  are  con 
tinually  putting  in  their  way ;  and,  if  one  were  to  judge  these 
men  wholly  by  the  effects  of  their  actions  and  not  partly  by 
their  intentions,  they  would  deserve  to  be  classed  and  punished 
with  those  mischievous  persons  who  put  obstructions  on  the 
railroads. 

But,  to  speak  practically  and  as  a  citizen,  unlike  those  who 
call  themselves  no-government  men,  I  ask  for,  not  at  once  no 
government,  but  at  once  a  better  government.     Let  every  man 
make  known  what  kind  of  government  would  command  his  i 
respect,  and  that  will  be  one  step  toward  obtaining  it. 

After  all,  the  practical  reason  why,  when  the  power  is  once  in 
the  hands  of  the  people,  a  majority  are  permitted,  and  for  a  long 
period  continue,  to  rule,  is  not  because  they  are  most  likely 
to  be  in  the  right,  nor  because  this  seems  fairest  to  the  minority, 
but  because  they  are  physically  the  strongest  But  a  govern 
ment  in  which  the  majority  rule  in  all  cases  cannot  be  based  on 
justice,  even  as  far  as  men  understand  it.  Can  there  not  be  a 
government  in  which  majorities  do  not  virtually  decide  right 
and  wrong,  but  conscience  ? — in  which  majorities  decide  only 
those  questions  to  which  the  rule  of  expediency  is  applicable  ? 
Must  the  citizen  ever  for  a  moment,  or  in  the  least  degree, 
resign  his  conscience  to  the  legislator  ?  Why  has  every  man  a 
conscience,  then?-  I  think  that  we  should  be  men  first,  and 
subjects  afterward.  It  is  not  desirable  to  cultivate  a  respect  for 
the  law,  so  much  as  for  the  right?  The  only  obligation  \\hich  I 
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Vjiave  a  right  to  assume  is  to  do  at  any  time  what  I  .think  right. 
It  is  truly  enough  said,  that  a  corporation  has  no  conscience  ; 
but  a  corporation  of  conscientious  men  is  a  corporation  with  a 
conscience.  Law  never  made  men  a  whit  more  just ;  and,  by 
means  of  their  respect  for  it.  even  the  well-disposed  are  daily 
made  the  agents  of  injustice.  \  A  common  and  natural  result  of 
an  undue  respect  for  law  is  that  you  may  see  a  file  of  soldiers, 
colonel,  captain,  corporal,  privates,  powder-monkeys,  and  all, 
marching  in  admirable  order  over  hill  and  dale  to  the  wars, 
against  their  wills,  ay,  against  their  common  sense  and  con 
sciences,  which  makes  it  very  steep  marching  indeed,  and  pro 
duces  a  palpitation  of  the  heart.  They  have  no  doubt  that  it  is 
a  damnable  business  in  which  they  are  concerned  ;  they  are  all 
peaceably  inclined.  Now,  what  are  they  ?  Men  at  all  ?  or 
small  movable  forts  and  magazines,  at  the  service  of  some  un 
scrupulous  man  in  power?  Visit  the  Navy-yard,  and  behold  a 
marine,  such  a  man  as  an  American  government  can  make,  or 
such  as  it  can  make  a  man  with  its  black  arts, — a  mere  shadow 
and  reminiscence  of  humanity,  a  man  laid  out  alive  and  stand 
ing,  and  already,  as  one  may  say,  buried  under  arms  with 
funeral  accompaniments,  though  it  may  be — 

"  Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note, 
As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried  ; 
Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 
O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried." 

The  mass  of  men  serve  the  State  thus,  not  as  men  mainly, 
but  as  machines,  with  tl^eirbodies.  They  are  the  standing 
army,  and  the  militia,  giorersrconstables,  posse  comitatus,  etc. 
In  most  cases  there  is  no  free  exercise  whatever  of  the  judgment 
or  of  the  moral  sense ;  but  they  put  themselves  on  a  level  with 
wood  and  earth  and  stones  ;  and  wooden  men  can  perhaps  be 
manufactured  that  will  serve  the  purpose  as  well.  Such  com 
mand  no  more  respect  than  men  of  straw  or  a  lump  of  dirt. 
They  have  the  same  sort  of  worth  only  as  horses  and  dogs. 
Yet  such  as  these  even  are  commonly  esteemed  good  citizens. 
Others — as  most  legislators,  politicians,  lawyers,  ministers,  and 
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office-holders — serve  the  State  chiefly  with  their  heads  ;  and,  as 
they  rarely  make  any  moral  distinctions,  they  are  as  likely  to 
.serve  the  devil,  without  intending  it,  as  God.     A  very  few,  as 
heroes,  patriots,  martyrs,  reformers  in  the  great  sense,  and  men, 
serve  the  State  with  their  consciences  also,  and  so  necessarily  vHjU 
resist  it  for  the  most  part  j_and[  they  are  commonly  treated  as  u*u«.^ 
jmemies  by  it.     A  wise  man  will  only  be  useful  as-  a  man,  and  \Ai  *+ 
will  not  submit  to  be  "clay,"  and  "stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind 
away,"  but  leave  that  onTce~to  his  dust  at  least  : — 

"  I  am  too  high-born  to  be  propertied, 
To  be  a  secondary  at  control, 
Or  useful  serving-man  and  instrument 
To  any  sovereign  state  throughout  the  world." 

He  who  gives  himself  entirely  to  his  fellow-men  appears  to 
them  useless  and  selfish;  but  he  who  gives  himself  partially  to 
them  is  pronounced  a  benefactor  and  philanthropist. 

How  does  it  become  a  man  to.,  behave  toward  this  American •£.. 
government  to-day  ?  v  I  answer^that  he  cannot  without  disgrace 
be  associated  with  it)    I  cannot  for  an  instant  recognise  that 
political  organisation  as  my  government  which  is  the  slaves. 
government  also. 

All  men  recognise  the  right  of  revolution  ;  that  is,  the  right 
to  refuse  allegiance  to,  and  to  resist,  the  government,  when  its 
tyranny  or  its  inefficiency  are  great  and  unendurable.  But 
almost  all  say  that  such  is  not  the  case  now.  But  such  was  the 
case,  they  think,  in  the  Revolution  of  '75.  If  one  were  to  tell 
me  that  this  was  a  bad  government  because  it  taxed  certain 
foreign  commodities  brought  to  its  ports,  it  is  most  probable 
that  I  should  not  make  an  ado  about  it,  for  I  can  do  without 
them.  All  machines  have  their  friction  ;  and  possibly  this 
does  enough  good  to  counterbalance  the  evil.  At  any  rate,  it 
is  a  great  evil  to  make  a  stir  about  it.  But  when  the  friction 
comes  to  have  its  machine,  and  oppression  and  robbery  are 
organised,  I  say,  let  us  not  have  such  a  machine  any  longer. 
In  other  words,  when  a  sixth  of  the  population  of  a  nation  which 
has  undertaken  to  be  the  refuge  of  liberty  are  slaves, ^ano! 
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a  whole  country  is  unjustly  overrun  and  conquered  by  a  foreign 
army,  and  subjected  to  military  law,  I  think  that  it  is  not  too 
soon  for  honest  men  to  rebel  and  revolutionise.  What  makes 
this  duty  the  more  urgent  is  the  fact  that  the  country  so  over 
run  is  not  our  own,  but  ours  is  the  invading  army. 

Paley,  a  common  authority  with  many  on  moral  questions,  in 
his  chapter  on  the  "  Duty  of  Submission  to  Civil  Government," 
resolves  all  civil  obligation  into^  expediency  ;  and  he  proceeds 
to  say,  "  that  so  long  as  the  interest  of  the  whole  society  requires 
it,  that  is,  so  long  as  the  established  government  cannot  be 
resisted  or  changed  without  public  inconveniency,  it  is  the  will 
of  God  that  the  established  government  be  obeyed,  and  no 
longer.  .  .  .  This  principle  being  admitted,  the  justice  of  every 
particular  case  of  resistance  is  reduced  to  a  computation  of  the 
quality  of  the  danger  and  grievance  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the 
probability  and  expense  of  redressing  it  on  the  other."  Of  this,  he 
says,  every  man  shall  judge  for  himselfx  But  Paley  appears  never 
\Q  have  contemplated  those  cases  to  which  the  rule  of  expedi 
ency  does  not  apply,  in  which  a  people,  as  well  as  an  individual, 
must  do  justice,  cost  what  it  may.  If  I  have  unjustly  wrested  a 
plank  from  a  drowning  man,  I  must  restore  it  to  him  though 
I  drown  myself.  This,  according  to  Paley,  would  be  incon 
venient.  But  he  that  would  save  his  life,  in  such  a  case,  shall 
lose  it.  This  people  must  cease  to  hold  slaves,  and  to  make 
war  on  Mexico,  though  it  cost  them  their  existence  as  a  people. "} 

In  their  practice,  nations  agree  with  Paley;  but  does  any  one 
think  that  Massachusetts  does  exactly  what  is  right  at  the 
present  crisis  ? 

"A  drab  of  state,  a  cloth-o'-silver  slut, 
To  have  her  train  borne  up,  and  her  soul  trail  in  the  dirt." 

Practically  speaking,  the  opponents  to  a  reform  in  Massachusetts 
are  not  a  hundred  thousand  politicians  at  the  South,  but  a 
hundred  thousand  merchants  and  farmers  here,  who  are  more 
interested  in  commerce  and  agriculture  than  they  are  in 
humanity,  and  are  not  prepared  to  do  justice  to  the  slave  and 
to  Mexico,  cost  what  it  may.  I  quarrel  not  with  far-off  foes, 
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but  with  those  who,  near  at  home,  co-operate  with,  and  do  the 
bidding  of,  those  far  away,  and  without  whom  the  latter  would 
be  harmless.  We  are  accustomed  to  say  that  the  mass  of  men 
are  unprepared  ;  but  improvement  is  slow,  because  the  few  are 
not  materially  wiser  or  better  than  the  many.  It  is  not  so 
important  that  many  should  be  as  good  as  you,  as  that  there  be 
some  absolute  goodness  somewhere,  for  that  will  leaven  the 
whole  lump.  There  are  thousands  who  are  in  opinion  opposed 
to  slavery  and  to  the  war,  who  yet  in  effect  do  nothing-  to  put 
an  end  to  them ;  who,  esteeming  themselves  children  of 
Washington  and  Franklin,  sit  down  with  their  hands  in  their 
pockets,  and  say  that  they  knew  not  what  to  do,  and  do 
nothing ;  who  even  postpone  the  question  of  freedom  to  the 
question  of  free-trade,  and  quietly  read  the  prices-current  along 
with  the  latest  aoTvtces  from  Mexico,  after  dinner,  and,  it  may 
be,  fall  asleep  over  them  both.  What  is  the  price-current  of  an 
honest  man  and  patriot  to-day  ?  They  hesitate,  and  they  regret, 
and  sometimes  they  petition  ;  but  they  do  nothing  in  earnest  . 
and  with  effect.  They  will  wait,  well  disposed,  for  others  to 
remedy  the  evil,  that  they  may  no  longer  have  it  to  regret.  At 
most,  they  give  only  a  cheap  vote,  and  a  feeble  countenance  and 
God-speed,  to  the  right,  as  it  goes  by  them.  There  are  nine  t 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  patrons  of  virtue  to  one  virtuous  man./ 
But  it  is  easier  to  deal  with  the  real  possessor  of  a  thing  than 
with  the  temporary  guardian  of  it. 

All  voting  is  a  sort  of  gaming,  like  checkers  or  backgammon 
with  a  slight  moral  tiTigeToHfifa  playing  with  right  and  wrong, 
with  moral  questions ;  and  betting  naturally  accompanies  it. 
The  character  of  .the  voters  is  not  staked.  I  cast  my  vote, 
perchance,  as  I  think  right ;  but  I  am  not  vitally  concerned 
that  that  right  should  prevail.  I. am  willing  to  leave  it  to  the 
majority.  Its  obligation,  therefore,  never  exceeds  that  of 
expediency.  Even  voting  for  the  right  is  doing  nothing  for  it. 
It  is  only  expressing  to  men  feebly  your  desire  that  it  should 
prevail.  A  wise  man  will  not  leave  the  right  to  the  mercy  of 
chance,  nor  wish  it  to  prevail  through  the  power  of  the  majority. 
There  is  but  little  virtue  in  the  action  of  masses  of  men.  When 
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the  majority  shall  at  length  vote  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  it 
will  be  because  they  are  indifferent  to  slavery,  or  because  there 
is  but  little  slavery  left  to  be  abolished  by  their  vote.  They 
will  then  be  the  only  slaves.  Only  his  vote  can  hasten  the 
abolition  of  slavery  who  asserts  h[sp_\vn  freedom  by  his  vote. 

I  hear  of  a  convention  to  be  held  at  Baltimore,  or  elsewhere, 
for  the  selection  of  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  made  up 
chiefly  of  editors,  and  men  who  are  politicians  by  profession ; 
but  I  think,  what  is  it  to  any  independent,  intelligent,  and 
respectable  man  what  decision  they  may  come  to  ?  Shall  we 
not  have  the  advantage  of  his  wisdom  and  honesty,  nevertheless  ? 
Can  we  not  count  upon  some  independent  votes  ?  Are  there 
not  many  individuals  in  the  country  who  do  not  attend  con 
ventions  ?  But  no  :  I  find  that  the  respectable  man,  so  called, 
has  immediately  drifted  from  his  position,  and  despairs  of  his 
country,  when  his  country  has  more  reason  to  despair  of  him. 
He  forthwith  adopts  one  of  the  candidates  thus  selected  as  the 
only  available  one,  thus  proving  that  he  is  himself  available  for 
any  purposes  of  the  demagogue.  His  vote  is  of  no  more  worth 
than  that  of  any  unprincipled  foreigner  or  hireling  native,  who 
may  have  been  bought.  Oh  for  a  man  who  is  a  man,  and,  as 
my  neighbour  says,  has  a  bone  in  his  back  which  you  cannot 
pass  your  hand  through  !  Our  statistics  are  at  fault":  "the 
population  has  been  returned  too  large.  How  many  men  are 
there  to  a  square  thousand  miles  in  this  country  ?  Hardly  one. 
Does  not  America  offer  any  inducement  for  men  to  settle  here  ? 
The  American  has  dwindled  into  an  Odd  Fellow, — one  who 
may  be  known  by  the  development  of  his  organ  of  gregarious- 
ness,  and  a  manifest  lack  of  intellect  and  cheerful  self-reliance  ; 
whose  first  and  chief  concern,  on  coming  into  the  world,  is  to 
see  that  the  Almshouses  are  in  good  repair  ;  and,  before  yet 
he  has  lawfully  donned  the  virile  garb,  to  collect  a  fund  for 
the  support  of  the  widows  and  orphans  that  may  be  ;  who,  in 
short,  ventures  to  live  only  by  the  aid  of  the  Mutual  Insurance 
Company,  which  has  promised  to  bury  him  decently. 

It  is  not  a  man's  duty,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  devote  himself 
to  the  eradication  of  any,  even  the  most  enormous  Wrong  ; 
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he  may  still  properly  have  other  concerns  to  engage  him ;  but 
it  is  his  duty,  at  least,  to  wash  his  hands  of  it,  and,  if  he  gives 
it  no  thought  longer,  noTTcTgTve  it  practically  his  support.  If 
I  devote  myself  to  other  pursuits  and  contemplations,  I  must 
first  see,  at  least,  that  I  do  not  pursue  them  sitting  upon  another 
man's  shoulders.^!  must  get  off  him  first, "tfiat'EcTmay  pursue 
his  contemplations  -  too.  \  See  what  gross  inconsistency  is  , 
tolerated.  I  have  heard  some  of  my  townsmen  say,  "  I  should 
like  to  have  them  order  me  out  to  help  put  down  an  insur 
rection  of  the  slaves,  or  to  march  to  Mexico  ; — see  if  I  would 
go  ; "  and  yet  these  very  men  have  each,  directly  by  their 
allegiance,  anjiso  indirectly,  at  least,  by  their  money,  furnished 
a  substitute.  (The  soldier  is  applauded  who  refuses  to  serve  in 
an  unjust  warjBy  those  who  do  not  refuse  to  sustain  the  unjust 
government  which  makes  the  war;  is  applauded  by  those  whose 
own  act  and  authority  he  disregards  and  sets  at  naught ;  as  if 
the  State  were  penitent  to  that  degree  that  it  hired  one  to 
scourge  it  while  it  sinned,  J>ut  not  to  that  degree  that  it  left  off 
sinning  for  a  moment.  ^Thus,  under  the  name  of  Order  and 
Civil  Government,  we  are  all  made  at  last  to  pay  homage  to 
and  support  our  own  meanness. ,  !After  the  first  blush  of  sin 
comes  its  indifference  ;  and  from  immoral  it  becomes,  as  it 
were,  z/«rrioral,  and  not  quite  unnecessary  to  that  life  which  we 
have  made. 

The  broadest  and  most  prevalent  error  requires  the  most 
disinterested  virtue  to  sustain  it.  The  slight  reproach  to  which 
the  virtue  of  patriotism  is  commonly  liable,  the  noble  are  most 
likely  to  incur.  Those  who,  while  they  disapprove  of  the 
character  and  measures  of  a  government,  yield  to  it  their 
allegiance  and  support,  are  undoubtedly  its  most  consciejitious 
supporters,  and  so  frequently  the  most  serious  obstacles  to 
reform.  Some  are  petitioning  the  State  to  dissolve  the  Union, 
to  disregard  the  requisitions  of  the  President.  Why  do  they 
not  dissolve  it  themselves, — the  union  between  themselves  and 
the  Stale,— and  refuse  to  pay  their  quota  into  its  treasury?  Do 
not  they  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  State,  that  tlv;  State 
does  to  the  Union  ?  And  have  not  the  same  reasons  prevented 
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the  State  from  resisting  the  Union,  which  have  prevented  them 
from  resisting  the  State  ? 

(fiow  can  a  man  be  satisfied  to  entertain  an  opinion  merely 
ana  enjoy  it?}  Is  there  any  enjoyment  in  it,  if  his  opinion 
is  that  he  is  aggrieved  ?  If  you  are  cheated  out  of  a 
single  dollar  by  your  neighbour,  you  do  not  rest  satisfied 
with  knowing  that  you  are  cheated,  or  with  saying  that  you 
are  cheated,  or  even  with  petitioning  him  to  pay  you  your 
due  ;  but  you  take  effectual  steps  at  once  to  obtain  the  full 
amount,  and  see  that  you  are  never  cheated  again.  Action 
from  principle," the  perception  an3  the  performance  of  right, 
changes  things  and  relations  ;  it  is  essentially  revolutionary, 
and  does  not  consist  wholly  with  anything  which  was.  It  not 
only  divides  states  and  churches,  it  divides  families  ;  ay,  it 
divides  the  individual^  separating  the  diabolical  in  him  from 
the  divine. 

Unjust  laws  exist :  shall  we  be  content  to  obey  them,  or  shall 
we  endeavour  to  amend  them'^and  obey  them  until  we  have 
succeeded,  or  shall  we  transgress  them  at  once  ?  *Men  gene 
rally,  under  such  a  government  as  this,  think  that  they  ought 
to  wait  until  they  have  persuaded  the  majority  to  alter  them. 
They  think  that,  if  they  should  resist,  the  remedy  would  be 
worse  than  the  evil.  But  it  is  the  fault  of  the  government  itself 
that  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  evil.  //  makes  it  worse. 
Why  is  it  not  more  apt  to  anticipate  and  provide  for  reform  ? 
Why  does  it  not  cherish  its  wise  minority?  Why  does  it  cry 
and  resist  before  it  is  hurt  ?  Why  does  it  not  encourage  its 
citizens  to  be  on  the  alert  to  point  out  its  faults  and  do  better 
than  it  would  have  them  ?  Why  does  it  always  crucify  Christ, 
and  excommunicate  Copernicus  and  Luther,  and  pronounce 
Washington  and  Franklin  rebels? 

One  would  think  that  a  deliberate  and  practical  denial  of  its 
authority  was  the  only  offence  never  contemplated  by  govern 
ment  ;  else,  why  has  it  not  assigned  its  definite,  its  suitable  and 
proportionate  penalty?  If  a  man  who  has  no  property  refuses 
but  once  to  earn  nine  shillings  for  the  State,  he  is  put  in  prison 
for  a  period  unlimited  by  any  law  that  I  know,  and  determined 
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only  by  the  discretion  of  those  who  placed  him  there  ;  but  if  he 
should  steal  ninety  times  nine  shillings  from  the  State,  he  is 
soon  permitted  to  go  at  large  again. 

If  the  injustice  is  part  of  the  necessary  friction  of  the  machine 
of  goverment,  let  it  go,  let  it  go  :  perchance  it  will  wear  smooth, 
— certainly  the  machine  will  wear  out.  If  the  injustice  has  a 
spring,  or  a  pulley,  or  a  rope,  or  a  crank,  exclusively  for  itself, 
then  perhaps  you  may  consider  whether  the  remedy  will  not  be 
worse  than  the  evil  ;  but  if  it  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  requires 
you  to  be  the  agent  of  injustice  to  another,  then,  I  say,  break 
the  law.  Let  your  life  be  a  counter-friction  to  stop  the  machine. 
What  I  have  to  do  is  to  see,  at  any  rate,  that  I  do.  not  lend 
myself  to  the  wrong  which  I  condemn. 

As  for  adopting  the  ways  which  the  State  has  provided  for 
remedying  the  evil,  I  know  not  of  such  ways.  They  take  too 
much  time,  and  a  man's  life  will  be  gone.  I  have  other  affairs 
to  attend  to.  I  came  into  this  world,  not  chiefly  to  make  this  a 
good  place  to  live  in,  but  to  live  in  it,  be  it  good  or  bad.  A  man 
has  not  everything  to  do,  but  something  ;  and  because  he 
cannot  do  everything,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  do 
something  wrong.  It  is  not  my  business  to  be  petitioning 
the  Governor  or  the  Legislature  any  more  than  it  is  theirs  to 
petition  me ;  and  if  they  should  not  hear  my  petition,  what 
should  I  do  then  ?  But  in  this  case  the  State  has  provided  no 
way  :  its  very  Constitution  is  the  evil.  This  may  seem  to  be 
harsh  and  stubborn  and  unconciliatory ;  but  it  is  to  treat  with 
the  utmost  kindness  and  consideration  the  only  spirit  that  can 
appreciate  or  deserves  it.  So  is  all  change  for  the  better,  like 
birth  and  death,  which  convulse  the  body. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  those  who  call  themselves 
Abolitionists  should  at  once  effectually  withdraw  their  support, 
both  in  person  and  property,  from  the  government  of  Massachu 
setts,  and  not  wait  till  they  constitute  a  majority  of  one,  before 
they  suffer  the  right  to  prevail  through  them.  I  think  that  it  is 
enough  if  they  have  God  on  their  side,  without  waiting  for  that 
other  one.  Moreover,  any  man  more  right  than  his  neighbours 
constitutes  a  majority  of  one  already. 
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I  meet  this  American  government,  or  its  representative,  the 
State  government,  directly,  and  face  to  face,  once  a  year — no 
more — in  the  person  of  its  tax-gatherer  ;  this  is  the  only  mode 
in  which  a  man  situated  as  I  am  necessarily  meets  it ;  and  it 
then  says  distinctly,  Recognise^  jrne  ;  and  the  simplest,  the  most 
effectual,  and,  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  the  indispens- 
ablest  mode  of  treating  with  it  on  this  head,  of  expressing 
your  little  satisfaction  with  and  love  for  it,  is  to  deny  it  then. 
My  civil  neighbour,  the  tax-gatherer,  is  the  very  man  I  have  to 
deal  with, — for  it  is,  after  all,  with  men  and  not  with  parch 
ment  that  I  quarrel, — and  he  has  voluntarily  chosen  to  be  an 
agent  of  the  government.  How  shall  he  ever  know  well  what 
he  is  and  does  as  an  officer  of  the  government,  or  as  a  man, 
until  he  is  obliged  to  consider  whether  he  shall  treat  me,  his 
neighbour,  for  whom  he  has  respect,  as  a  neighbour  and  well- 
disposed  man,  or  as  a  maniac  and  disturber  of  the  peace,  and 
see  if  he  can  get  over  this  obstruction  to  his  neighbourliness 
without  a  ruder  and  more  impetuous  thought  or  speech  corre 
sponding  with  his  action.  I  know  this  well,  that  if  one 
thousand,  if  one  hundred,  if  ten  men  whom  I  could  name, — if 
ten  honest  men  only,— ay,  if  one  HONEST  man,  in  this  State  of 
Massachusetts,  ceasing  to  hold  slaves,  were  actually  to  with- 
I  draw  from  this  co-partnership,  and  be  locked  up  in  the  county 
,  gaol  therefor,  it  would  be  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  America. 
For  it  matters  not  how  small  the  beginning  may  seem  to  be  : 
r  m  what  is  once  well  done  is  done  for  ever.  But  we  love  better  to 
talk  about  it :  that  we  say  is  our  mission.  Reform  keeps  many 
scores  of  newspapers  in  its  service,  but  not  one  man.  If  my 
esteemed  neighbour,  the  State's  ambassador"  who  will  devote 
his  days  to  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  human  rights  in 
the  Council  Chamber,  instead  of  being  threatened  with  the 
prisons  of  Carolina,  were  to  sit  down  the  prisoner  of  Massachu 
setts,  that  State  which  is  so  anxious  to  foist  the  sin  of  slavery 
upon  her  sister, — though  at  present  she  can  discover  only  an  act 
of  inhospitality  to  be  the  ground  of  a  quarrel  with  her, — the 
Legislature  would  not  wholly  waive  the  subject  the  following 
winter. 
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Under  a  government  which  imprisons  any  unjustly,  the  true 
jjlace  for  a  just  man  is  also  a  prisonj  The  proper  place  to-day, 
the  only  place  which  Massachusetrs'nas  provided  for  her  freer 
and  less  desponding  spirits,  is  in_her  prisons,  to  be  put  out  and_ 
locked  out  of  the  State  by  her  own  act,  as  they  haveliiready 
put  themselves  out  by  their  principles.  It  is  there  that  the 
fugitive  slave,  and  the  Mexican  prisoner  on  parole,  and  the 
Indian  come  to  plead  the  wrongs  of  his  race,  should  find  them; 
on  that  separate  but  more  free  and  honourable  ground,  where 
the  State  places  those  who  are  not  with  her  but  against  her, — 
the  only  house  in  a  slave  State  in  which  a  free  man  can  abide 
with  honour.  Qf  any  think  that  their  influence  would  be  lost 
there,  and  their  voices  no  longer  afflict  the  ear  of  the  State, 
that  they  would  not  be  as  an  enemy  within  its  walls,  they  do 
not  know  by  how  much  truth  is  stronger  than  error,  nor  how 
much  more  eloquently  and  effectively  he  can  combat  injustice 
who  has  experienced  a  little  in  his  own  person.  Cast  your 
whole  vote,  not  a  strip  of  paper  merely,  but  your  whole  influ 
ence.  ^A  minority  is  powerless  while  it  conforms  to  the  majoritylj  A 
it  is  not  even  a  minority  then^^t~ills~Tfresistibie  when  it  clogs 
by  its  whole  weight.  If  the  alternative  is  to  keep  all  just  men 
in  prison,  or  give  up  war  and  slavery,  the  State  will  not  hesitate 
which  to  choose.  If  a  thousand  men  were  not  to  pay  their  tax-  *-*^j,, 
bills  this  year,  that  would  not  be  a  violent  and  bloody  measure,  / 
as  it  would  be  to  pay  them,  and  enable  the  State  to  commit  ^°^C 
violence  and  shed  innocent  blood.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  defini-  - 
tion  of  a  peaceful  revolution,  if  any  such  is  possible.  If  the 
tax-gatherer  or  any  other  public  officer  asks  me,  as  one  has 
done,  "But  what  shall  I  do?"  my  answer  is^^" If  you  really 
wish  to  do  anything,  resign  your  office."  When  the  subject 
has  refused  allegiance,  and  the  officer  has  resigned  his  office, 
then  the  revolution  is  accomplished.  But  even  suppose  blood 
should  flow.  Qs  ther^e  not  a  sort  of  blood  shed  when  the  con 
science  is  wouncledi-3Through  this  wound  a  man's  real  man 
hood  and  immortality  flow  out,  and  he  bleeds  to  an  everlasting 
death.  I  see  this  blood  flowing  now. 

I  have  contemplated  the  imprisonment  of  the  offender  rather 

if  ^  A*  ^    *~2~- 
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than  the  seizure  of  his  goods, — though  both  will  serve  the  same 
purpose, — because  they  who  assert  the  purest  right,  and  con 
sequently  are  most  dangerous  to  a  corrupt  Stat6y~£ommonly 
have  not  spent  much  time  in  accumulating  property./  To  such 
the  State  renders  comparatively  small  service,  and  a  slight  tax 
is  wont  to  appear  exorbitant,  particularly  if  they  are  obliged  to 
earn  it  by  special  labour  with  their  hands.  If  there  were  one 
who  lived  wholly  without  the  use  of  money,  the  State  itself 
would  hesitate  to  demand  it  of  him.  But  the  rich  man — not  to 
make  any  invidious  comparison-— is  always  sold  to  the  institu 
tion  which  makes  him  rich. )  Absolutely  speaking,  the  more 
money  the  less  virtue;  Jpr  money  comes  between  a  man  and 
his  objects,  and  obtains  them  for  him;  and  it  was  certainly 
no  great  virtue  to  obtain  it.  It  puts  to  rest  many  questions 
which  he  would  otherwise  be  taxed  to  answer;  while  the  only 
new  question  which  it  puts  is  the  hard  but  superfluous  one,  how 
to  spend  it.  Thus  his  moral  ground  is  taken  from  under  his 
feet.  The  opportunities  of  living  are  diminished  in  proportion 
as  what  are  called  the  "  means"  are  increased.  The  best  thing 
a  man  can  do  for  his  culture  when  he  is  rich  is  to  endeavour  to 
carry  out  those  schemes  which  he  entertained  when  he  was 
poor.  Christ  answered  the  Herodians  according  to  their  con 
dition.  "  Show  me  the  tribute-money,"  said  he, — and  one  took 
a  penny  out  of  his  pocket, — if  you  use  money  which  has  the 
image  of  Caesar  on  it,  and  which  he  has  made  current  and 
valuable — that  is,  if  you  are  men  of  the  State,  and  gladly  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  Caesar's  government,  then  pay  him  back 
some  of  his  own  when  he  demands  it;  "Render  therefore  to 
Csesar  that  which  is  Caesar's,  and  to  God  those  things  which 
are  God's," — leaving  them  no  wiser  than  before  as  to  which  was 
which ;  for  they  did  not  wish  to  know. 

When  I  converse  with  the  freest  of  my  neighbours,  I  perceive 
that,  whatever  they  may  say  about  the  magnitude  and  ..seriojis- 
ness  of  the  question,  and  their  regard  for  the  public  tranquillity, 
the  long  and  the  short  of  the  matter  is,  that  they  cannot  spare 
the  protection  of  the  existing  government,  and  they  dread  the 
consequences  to  their  property  and  families  of  disobedience  to 
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it.  /For  my  own  part,  I  should  not  like  to  think  that  I  ever  rely 
on  Uie  protection  of  the  StatejJ  But,  if  I  deny  the  authority  of 
the  State  when  it  presents  its  tax-bill,  it  will  soon  take  and 
waste  all  my  property,  and  so  harass  me  and  my  children  without 
end.  Th^isjiard^  This  makes  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  live 
honestly,  and  at  the  same  time  comfortably,  in  outward  respects. 
It  will  not  be  worth  the  while  to  accumulate  property;  that 
would  be  sure  to  go  again.  You  must  hire  or  squa*  somewhere, 
and  raise  but  a  small  crop,  and  eat  that  soon.  !  YOU  must  liver 
within  yourself,  and  depend  upon  yourself,  always  tucked  up  and!^ 
ready  for  a  start,  and  not  have  many  affairs.  ./A  man  may  grow 
rich  in  Turkey  even,  if  he  will  be  in  all  respects  a  good  subject 
of  the  Turkish  government.  Confucius  said  :  "If  a  state  is 
governed  by  the  principles  of  reason,  poverty  and  misery  are 
subjects  of  shame  ;  if  a  state  is  not  governed  by  the  principles 
of  reason,  riches  and  honours  are  the  subjects  of  shame."  No  : 
until  I  want  the  protection  of  Massachusetts  to  be  extended 
to  me  in  some  distant  Southern  port,  where  my  liberty  is 
endangered,  or  until  I  am  bent  solely  on  building  up  an  estate  at 
home  by  peaceful  enterprise,  I  can  afford  to  refuse  allegiance  to 
Massachusetts,  and  her  right  to  my  property  and  life.)  It  cpsts^ 
me  less  in  every  sense  to  incur  the  penalty  of  disobedience  to 
the  State  than  it  would  to  obey.  I  should  feel  as  if  I  were  worth 
less  in  that  case. 

Some  years  ago  the  State  met  me  in  behalf  of  the  Church,  and 
commanded  me  to  pay  a  certain  sum  toward  the  support  of  a 
clergyman  whose  preaching  my  father  attended,  but  never  I  my 
self.  "  Pay,"  it  said,  uor  be  locked  up  in  the  gaol."  I  declined  to 
pay.  But,  unfortunately,  another  man  saw  fit  to  pay  it.  I  did 
not  see  why  the  schoolmaster  should  be  taxed  to  support  the 
priest,  and  not  the  priest  the  schoolmaster ;  for  I  was  not  the 
State's  schoolmaster,  but  I  supported  myself  by  voluntary  sub 
scription.  I  did  not  see  why  the  lyceum  should  not  present  its 
tax-bill,  and  have  the  State  to  back  its  demand,  as  well  as  the 
Church.  However,  at  the  request  of  the  selectmen,  I  con 
descended  to  make  some  such  statement  as  this  in  writing : — 
"  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  Henry  Thoreau,  do 
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not  wish  to  be  regarded  as  a  member  of  any  incorporated 
society  which  I  have  not  joined."  This  I  gave  to  the  town 
clerk;  and  he  has  it.  The  State,  having  thus  learned  that  I  did 
not  wish  to  be  regarded  as  a  member  of  that  Church,  has  never 
made  a  like  demand  on  me  since  ;  though  it  said  that  it  must 
adhere  to  its  original  presumption  that  time.  If  I  had  known 
how  to  name  them,  I  should  then  have  signed  off  in  detail  from 
all  the  societies  which  I  never  signed  on  to;  but  I  did  not  know 
where  to  find  a  complete  list. 

I  have  paid  no  poll-tax  for  six  years.  I  was  put  into  a  gaol 
once  on  this  account  for  one  night ;  and  as  I  stood  considering 
the  walls  of  solid  stone,  two  or  three  feet  thick,  the  door  of  wood 
and  iron,  a  foot  thick,  and  the  iron  grating  which  strained  the 
light,  I  could  not  help  being  struck  with  the  foolishness  of  that 
institution  which  treated  me  as  if  I  were  mere  flesh  and  blood  and 
bones,to  be  locked  up.\  I  wondered  that  it  should  have  concluded 
at  length  that  this  was  the  best  use  it  could  put  me  to,  and  had 
never  thought  to  avail  itself  of  my  services  in  some  way.  I  saw 
that,  if  there  was  a  wall  of  stone  between  me  and  my  townsmen, 
there  was  a  still  more  difficult  one  to  climb  or  break  through 
before  they  could  get  to  be  as  free  as  I  was.  I  did  not  for  a 
moment  feel  confined,  and  the  walls  seemed  a  great  waste  of 
stone  and  mortar.  I  felt  as  if  I  alone  of  all  my  townsmen  had 
paid  my  tax.")  They  plainly  did  not  know  how  to  treat  me,  but 
behaved  like  persons  who  are  underbred.  In  every  threat  and 
in  every  compliment  there  was  a  blunder;  for  they  thought  that 
my  chief  desire  was  to  stand  the  other  side  of  that  stone  wall. 
I  could  not  but  smile  to  see  how  industriously  they  locked  the 
door  on  my  meditations,  which  followed  them  out  again  without 
let  or  hindrance,  and  they  were  really  all  that  was  dangerous. 
As  they  could  not  reach  me,  they  had  resolved  to  punish  my 
body;  just  as  boys,  if  they  cannot  come  at  some  person  against 
whom  they  have  a  spite,  will  abuse  his  dog.  I  saw  that  the 
State  was  half-witted,  that  it  was  timid  as  a  lone  woman  with 
her  silver  spoons,  and  that  it  did  not  know  its  friends  from  its 
foes,  andff  lost  all  my  remaining  respect  for  it,  and  pitied  it/^ 

Thus  the  State  never  intentionally  confronts  a  man's  senses, 
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intellectual  or  moral,  but  only  his  body,  his  senses.  It  is  not 
armed  with  superior  wit  or  honesty,  but  with  superior  physical 
strength.  I  was  not  born  to  be  forced.  I  will  breathe  after  my 
own  fashion.  Let  us  see  who  is  the  strongest.  What  force  has 
a  multitude  ?  They  only  can  force  me  who  obey  a  higher  law 
than  I.  They  force  me  to  become  like  themselves.  I  do  not 
hear  of  men  being  forced  to  live  this  way  or  that  by  masses  of 
men.  What  sort  of  life  were  that  to  live?  When  I  meet  a 
government  which  says  to  me,  "  Your  money  or  your  life,"  why 
should  I  be  in  haste  to  give  it  my  money  ?  It  may  be  in  a  great 
strait,  and  not  know  what  to  do:  I  cannot  help  that.  It  must 
help  itself;  do  as  I  do.  It  is  not  worth  the  while  to  snivel 
about  it.  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  successful  working  of 
the  machinery  of  society.  I  am  not  the  son  of  the  engineer.  I 
perceive  that,  when  an  acorn  and  a  chestnut  fall  side  by  side, 
the  one  does  not  remain  inert  to  make  way  for  the  other,  but 
both  obey  their  own  lawSj  and  spring  and  grow  and  flourish  as 
best  they  can,  till  one,  perchance,  overshadows  and  destroys  the 
other.  If  a  plant  cannot  live  according  to  its  nature,"It  "cTies  ; 
and  so  a  man.  | 

I  have  never  declined  paying  the  highway  tax,  because  I  am 
as  desirous  of  being  a  good  neighbour  as  I  am  of  being  a  bad 
subject;  and  as  for  supporting  schools,  I  am  doing  my  part  to 
educate  my  fellow-countrymen  now.  It  is  for  no  particular 
item  in  the  tax-bill  that  I  refuse  to  pay  it.  I  simply  wish  to 
refuse  allegiance  to  the  State,  to  withdraw  and  stand  aloof  from 
it  effectually.  I  do  not  care  to  trace  the  course  of  my  dollar,  if 
I  could,  till  it  buys  a  man  or  a  musket  to  shoot  one  with, — the 
dollar  is  innocent, — but  I  am  concerned  to  trace  the  effects  of 
my  allegiance.  In  fact,  I  quietly  declare  war  with  the  State, 
after  my  fashion,  though  I  will  still  make  what  use  and  get  what 
advantage  of  her  I  can,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases. 

If  others  pay  the  tax  which  is  demanded  of  me  from  a 
sympathy  with  the  State,  they  do  but  what  they  have  already 
done  in  their  own  case,  or  rather  they  abet  injustice  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  State  requires,  if  they  pay  the  tax 
from  a  mistaken  interest  in  the  individual  taxed,  to  save  his 
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property,  or  prevent  his  going  to  gaol,  it  is  because  they  have 
not  considered  wisely  how  far  they  let  their  private  feelings 
interfere  with  the  public  good. 

This,  then,  is  my  position  at  present.  But  one  cannot  ba  too 
much  on  his  guard  in  such  a  case,  lest  his  action  be  biassed  by 
obstinacy,  or  an  undue  regard  for  the  opinions  of  men.  Let 
him  see  that  he  does  only  what  belongs  to  himself  and  to  the 
hour. 

I  think  sometimes,  Why,  this  people  mean  well ;  they  are 
only  ignorant ;  they  would  do  better  if  they  knew  how  :  why 
give  your  neighbours  this  pain  to  treat  you  as  they  are  not 
inclined  to?  But  I  think  again,  This  is  no  reason  why  I 
should  do  as  they  do,  or  permit  others  to  suffer  much  greater 
pain  of  a  different  kind.  Again,  I  sometimes  say  to  myself, 
When  many  millions  of  men,  without  heat,  without  ill-will,  with 
out  personal  feeling  of  any  kind,  demand  of  you  a  few  shillings 
only  without  the  possibility,  such  is  their  constitution,  of  retract 
ing  or  altering  their  present  demand,  and  without  the  possibility, 
on  your  side,  of  appeal  to  any  other  millions,  why  expose  your 
self  to  this  overwhelming  brute  force?  You  do  not  resist  cold 
and  hunger,  the  winds  and  the  waves,  thus  obstinately ;  you 
quietly  submit  to  a  thousand  similar  necessities.  You  do  not 
put  your  head  into  the  fire.  But  just  in  proportion  as  I  regard 
this  as  not  wholly  a  brute  force,  but  partly  a  human  force,  and_ 
consider  that  I  have  relations  to  those  millions  as  to  so  many 
millions  of  men,  and  not  of  mere  brute  or  inanimate  things,  I 
see  that  appeal  is  possible,  first  and  instantaneously,  from  them 
to  the  Maker  of  them,  and,  secondly,  from  them  to  themselves. 
But  if  I  put  my  head  deliberately  into  tho  fire,  there  is  no 
appeal  to  fire  or  to  the  Maker  of  fire,  and  I  have  only  myself  to 
blame.  If  I  could  convince  myself  that  I  have  any  right  to  be 
satisfied  with  men  as  they  are,  and  to  treat  them  accordingly, 
and  not  according,  in  some  respects,  to  my  requisitions  and 
expectations  of  what,  they  and  I  ought  to  be,  then,  like  a  good 
Mussulman  and  fataiist,cf  should  endeavour  to  be  satisfied  with 
things  as  they  are,  and  say  it  is  the  will  of  God.j^And,  above 
all,  there  is  this  difference  between  resisting  this  and  a  purely 
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brute  or  natural  force,  that  I  can  resist  this  with  some  effect; 
but  I  cannot  expect,  like  Orpheus,  to  change  the  nature  of  the 
rocks  and  trees  and  beasts. 

I  do  not  wish  to  quarrel  with  any  man  or  nation.  I  do  not 
wish  to  split  hairs,  to  make  fine  distinctions,  or  set  myself  up 
as  better  than  my  neighbours.  I  seek  rather,  I  may  say,  even 
an  excuse  for  conforming  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  \I  am  but  too 
ready  to  conform  to  them.")  Indeed,  I  have  reason  to  suspect 
myself  on  this  head;  and  each  year,  as  the  tax-gatherer  comes 
round,  I  find  myself  disposed  to  review  the  acts  and  position 
of  the  general  and  State  governments,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
people,  to  discover  a  pretext  for  conformity. 

"  We  must  affect  our  country  as  our  parents, 
And  if  at  any  time  we  alienate 
Our  love  or  industry  from  doing  it  honour, 
We  must  respect  effects  and  teach  the  soul 
Matter  of  conscience  and  religion, 
And  not  desire  of  rule  or  benefit." 

I  believe  that  the  State  will  soon  be  able  to  take  all  my  work 
of  this  sort  out  of  my  hands,  and  then  I  shall  be  no  better  a 
patriot  than  my  fellow-countrymen.  Seen  from  a  lower  point 
of  view,  the  Constitution,  with  all  its  faults,  is  very  good ;  the 
law  and  the  courts  are  very  respectable  ;  even  this  State  and 
this  American  government  are,  in  imny  respects,  very  admirable 
and  rare  things,  to  be  thankful  for,  such  as  a  great  many 'have 
described  them  j^But  seen  from  a  point  of  view  a  little  higher, 
they  are  what  I  have  described  them  ;  seen  from  a  higher  still, 
and  the  highest,  who  shall  say  what  they  are,  or  that  they  are 
worth  looking  at  or  thinking  of  at. all? 

However,  the  government  does  not  concern  '.ne  much,  and  I 
shall  bestow  the  fewest  possible  thoughts  on  it.  It  is  not  many 
moments  that  I  live  under  a  government,  even  in  this  world. 
If  a  mm  is  thought-free,  fancy-free,  imagination-free,  that 
which  is  not  never  for  a  long  time  "appearing  to  be  to  him, 
unwise  rulers  or  reformers  cannot  fatally  interrupt  hirn. 

I  know  that  most  men  think  differently  from   myself;    but 
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those  whose  lives  are  by  profession  devoted  to  the  study  of 
these  or  kindred  subjects,  content  me  as  little  as  any.  States 
men  and  legislators,  standing  so  completely  within  the  institu 
tion,  never  distinctly  and  nakedly  behold  it.  TThey  speak  of 
moving  society,  but  have  no  resting-place  without  it.  }  They 
may  be  men  of  a  certain  experience  and  discrimination,  and 
have  no  doubt  invented  ingenious  and  even  useful  systems,  for 
which  we  sincerely  thank  them;  but  all  their  wit  and  usefulness 
lie  within  certain  not  very  wide  limits.  They  are  wont  to 
forget  that  the  world  is  not  governed  by  policy  and  expediency. 
Webster  never  goes  behind  government,  and  so  cannot  speak 
with  authority  about  it.  His  words  are  wisdom  to  those  legis 
lators  who  contemplate  no  essential  reform  in  the  existing 
government;  but  for  thinkers,  and  those  who  legislate  for  all 
time,  he  never  once  glances  at  the  subject.  I  know  of  those 
whose  serene  and  wise  speculations  on  this  theme  would  soon 
reveal  the  limits  of  his  mind's  range  and  hospitality.  Yet, 
compared  with  the  cheap  professions  of  most  reformers,  and 
the  still  cheaper  wisdom  and  eloquence  of  politicians  in  general, 
his  are  almost  the  only  sensible  and  valuable  words,  and  we 
thank  Heaven  for  him.  Comparatively,  he  is  always  strong, 
original,  and,  above  all,  practical.  Still  his  quality  is  not 
wisdom,  but  prudence.  The  lawyer's  truth  is  not  Truth,  but 
consistency,  or  a  consistent  expediency.  Truth  is  always  in 
harmony  with  herself,  and  is  not  concerned  chiefly  to  reveal 
the  justice  that  may  consist  with  wrong-doing.  He  well 
deserves  to  be  called,  as  he  has  been  called,  the  Defender  of 
the  Constitution.  There  are  really  no  blows  to  be  given  by 
him  but  defensive  ones.  He  is  not  a  leader,  but,  a./oilower. 
His  leaders  are  the  men  of '87.  "  I  have  never  made  an  effort," 
he  says,  "and  n^ver  propose  to  make  an  effort;  I  have  never 
countenanced  an  effort,  and  never  mean  to  countenance  an 
effort,  to  disturb  the  arrangement  as  originally  made,  by  which 
the  various  States  came  into  the  Union."  Still  thinking  of  the 
sanction  which  the  Constitution  gives  to  slavery,  he  says, 
"  Because  it  was  a  part  of  the  original  compact, — let  it  stand." 
Notwithstanding  his  special  acuteness  and  ability,  he  is  unable 
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to  take  a  fact  out  of  its  merely  political  relations,  and  behold  it 
as  it  lies  absolutely  to  be  -disposed  .of  by  the  intellect^ — what, 
for  instance,  it  behoves  a  man  to  do  here  in  America  to-day 
with  regard  to  slavery,  but  ventures,  or  is  driven,  to  make  some 
such  desperate  answer  as  the  following,  while  professing  to 
speak  absolutely,  and  as  a  private  man, — from  which  what  new 
and  singular  code  of  social  duties  might  be  inferred?  "The 
manner,"  says  he,  "  in  which  the  governments  of  those  States 
where  slavery  exists  are  to  regulate  it  is  for  their  own  con- 
sideration,  under  their  responsibility  to  their  constituents,  to 
the  general  laws  of  propriety,  humanity,  and  justice,  and  to 
God.  Associations  formed  elsewhere,  springing  from  a  feeling 
of  humanity,  or  any  other  cause,  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  it.  They  have  never  received  any  encouragement  from 
me,  and  they  never  will." 

They  who  know  of  no  purer  sources  of  truth,  who  have 
traced  up  its  stream  no  higher,  stand,  and  wisely  stand,  by 
the  Bible  and  the  Constitution,  and  drink  at  it  there  with  rever 
ence  and  humility  ;  but  they  who  behold  where  it  comes  trick 
ling  into  this  lake  or  that  pool,  gird  up  their  loins  once  more, 
amj  continue  their  pilgrimage  toward  its  fountain-head. 
CNo  man  with  a  genius  for  legislation  has  appeared  in 
America.  They  are  rare  in  the  history  of  the  world^  There 
are  orators,  politicians,  and  eloquent  men,  by  the  thousand;  but 
the  speaker  has  not  yet  opened  his  mouth  t^>  ^n^ak  who  ic 
capable  of  settling  the  mvich-vt  .ed  questions  of  the  clay.  \Ve 
love  eloquence  for  its  own  sake,,  and  not  for  any  truth  "which  it 
may  utter,  or  any  heroism  it  may  inspire.  Our  legislators  have 
not  yet  learned  the  comparative  value  of  free-trade  and  of  free 
dom,  of  union,  and  of  rectitude,  to  a  nation.  They  have  no 
genius  or  talent  for  comparatively  humble  questions  of  taxation 
and  finance,  commerce  and  manufactures  and  agriculture! IT" 
we  were  left  solely  to  the  wordy  wit  of  legislators  in  Congress 
for  our  guidance,  uncorrected  by  the  seasonable  experience  and 
the  effectual  complaints  of  the  people,  America  would  not  long 
retain  her  rank  among  the  nations.  For  eighteen  hundred 
years,  though  perchance  I  have  no  right  to  say  it,  the  New 
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Testament  has  been  written  ;  yet  where  is  the  legislator  who 
has  wisdom  and  practical  talent  enough  to  avail  himself  of  the 
li^ht  which  it  sheds  on  the  science  of  legislation  ? 
{.The  authority  of  government,  even  such  as  I  am  willing  to 
submit  to^-for  I  will  cheerfully  obey  those  who  know  and  can 
do  better  than  I,  and  in  many  things  even  those  who  neither 
know  nor  can  do  so  well,— £s  still  an  impure  one  y  to  be  strictly 
just,  it  must  have  the  sanction  and_consent  of  the  governed^  It 
can  IITIVG  no "purej  fight  over  my  person  and  property  butwnat 
I_ Concede  to  it/\The  progress  from  an  absolute  to  a  limited 
monarchy," "from  a  limited  monarchy  to  a  (Democracy,  is  a  pro 
gress  toward  a  true  respect  for  the  individual^  Even  the  Chinese 
philosopher  was  wise  enough  to  regard  the  individual  as  the 
basis  of  the  empire.  Is  a  democracy,  such  as  we  know  it,  the  last 
improvement  possible  ih  government  ?  Is  it  not  possible  to  take 
a  step  further  towards  recognising  and  organising  the  rights 
of  man  ?  There  will  never  be  a  really  free  and  enlightened 
State  until  the  State  comes  to  recognise  the  individual  as  a 
higher  and  independent  power,  from  which  all  his  own  power 
and  authority  are  derived,  and  treats  him  accordingly.  I  please 
myself  with  imagining  a  State  at  last  which  can  afford  to  be  just 
to  all  men,  and  to  treat  the  individual  with  respect  as  a  neigh 
bour  ;  which  even  would  not  think  it  inconsistent  with  its  own 
repose  if  a  few  were  to  live  aloof  from  it,  not  meddling  with  it, 
por  embraced  by  it,  who  fulfilled  all  the  duties  of  neighbours 
and  fellow-men.  A  SV.rAf  wiV^jCh  bore  this  kind  of  fruit,  and 
suffered  it  to  drop  off  as  fast  as  it  ripened,  would  prepare  the 
way  for  a  still  more  perfect  and  glorious  State,  which  also  I 
have  imagined,  but  not  yet  anywhere  seen. 
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I  TRUST  that  you  will  pardon  me  for  being  here.  I  do  not 
wish  to  force  my  thoughts  upon  you,  but  I  feel  forced  myself. 
Little  as  I  know  of  Captain  Brown,  I  would  fain  do  my  part  to 
correct  the  tone  and  the  statements  of  the  newspapers,  and  of 
my  countrymen  generally,  respecting  his  character  and  actions. 
It  costs  us  nothing  to  be  just.  We  can  at  least  express  our 
sympathy  with,  and  admiration  of,  him  and  his  companions, 
and  that  is  what  I  now  propose  to  do. 

First,  as  to  his  history.  I  will  endeavour  to  omit,  as  much  as 
possible,  what  you  have  already  read.  I  need  not  describe  his 
person  to  you,  for  probably  most  of  you  have  seen  and  will  not 
soon  forget  him.  I  am  told  that  his  grandfather,  John  Brown, 
was  an  officer  in  the  Revolution  ;  that  he  himself  was  born  in 
Connecticut  about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  but  early  went 
with  his  father  to  Ohio.  I  heard  him  say  that  his  father  was  a 
contractor,  who  furnished  beef  to  the  army  there,  in  the  war  of 
1812  ;  that  he  accompanied  him  to  the  camp,  and  assisted  him 
in  that  employment,  seeing  a  good  deal  of  military  life, — more, 
perhaps,  than  if  he  had  been  a  soldier ;  for  he  was  often 
present  at  the  councils  of  the  officers.  Especially,  he  learned 
by  experience  how  armies  are  supplied  and  maintained  in  the 
field, — a  work  which,  he  observed,  requires  at  least  as  much 
experience  and  skill  as  to  lead  them  in  battle.  He  said  that 
few  persons  had  any  conception  of  the  cost,  even  the  pecuniary 
cost,  of  firing  a  single  bullet  in  war.  He  saw  enough,  at  any 
rate,  to  disgust  him  with  a  military  life ;  indeed,  to  excite  in 
him  a  great  abhorrence  of  it;  so  much  so,  that  though  he  was 
1  Read  at  Concord,  Mass. ,  on  Sunday,  30tli  October. 
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tempted  by  the  offer  of  some  petty  office  in  the  army,  when  he 
was  about  eighteen,  he  not  only  declined  that,  but  he  also 
refused  to  train  when  warned,  and  was  fined  for  it.  He  then 
resolved  that  he  would  never  have  anything  to  do  with  any  war, 
unless  it  were  a  war  for  liberty. 

When  the  troubles  in  Kansas  began,  he  sent  several  of  his 
sons  thither  to  strengthen  the  party  of  the  Free  State  men, 
fitting  them  out  with  such  weapons  as  he  had ;  telling  them 
that  if  the  troubles  should  increase,  and  there  should  be  need  of 
him,  he  would  follow,  to  assist  them  with  his  hand  and  counsel. 
This,  as  you  all  know,  he  soon  after  did  ;  and  it  was  through  his 
agency,  far  more  than  any  other's,  that  Kansas  was  made  free. 

For  a  part  of  his  life  he  was  a  surveyor,  and  at  one  time  he 
was  engaged  in  wool-growing,  and  he  went  to  Europe  as  an 
agent  about  that  business.  There,  as  everywhere,  he  had  his 
eyes  about  him,  and  made  many  original  observations.  He 
said,  for  instance,  that  he  saw  why  the  soil  of  England  was  so 
rich,  and  that  of  Germany  (I  think  it  was)  so  poor,  and  he 
thought  of  writing  to  some  of  the  crowned  heads  about  it.  It 
was  because  in  England  the  peasantry  live  on  the  soil  which 
they  cultivate,  but  in  Germany  they  are  gathered  into  villages 
at  night.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  make  a  book  of  his 
observations. 

I  should  say  that  he  was  an  old-fashioned  man  in  his  respect 
for  the  Constitution,  and  his  faith  in  the  permanence  of  this 
Union.  Slavery  he  deemed  to  be  wholly  opposed  to  these,  and 
he  was  its  determined  foe. 

He  was  by  descent  and  birth  a  New  England  farmer,  a  man 
of  great  common-sense,  deliberate  and  practical  as  that  class  is, 
and  tenfold  more  so.  He  was  like  the  best  of  those  who  stood 
at  Concord  Bridge  once,  on  Lexington  Common,  and  on  Bunker 
Hill,  only  he  was  firmer  and  higher  principled  than  any  that  I 
have  chanced  to  hear  of  as  there.  It  was  no  abolition  lecturer 
that  converted  him.  Ethan  Allen  and  Stark,  with  whom  he 
may  in  some  respects  be  compared,  were  rangers  in  a  lower  and 
less  important  field.  They  could  bravely  face  their  country's 
foes,  but  he  had  the  courage  to  face  his  country  herself,  when  she 
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was  in  the  wrong.  A  Western  writer  says,  to  account  for  his 
escape  from  so  many  perils,  that  he  was  concealed  under  a  "  rural 
exterior " ;  as  if,  in  that  prairie  land,  a  hero  should,  by  good 
rights,  wear  a  citizen's  dress  only. 

He  did  not  go  to  the  college  called  Harvard,  good  old  Alma 
Mater  as  she  is.  He  was  not  fed  on  the  pap  that  is  there 
furnished.  As  he  phrased  it,  "  I  know  no  more  of  grammar 
than  one  of  your  calves."  But  he  went  to  the  great  university  of 
the  West,  where  he  sedulously  pursued  the  study  of  Liberty,  for 
which  he  had  early  betrayed  a  fondness,  and  having  taken  many 
degrees,  he  finally  commenced  the  public  practice  of  Humanity 
in  Kansas,  as  you  all  know.  Such  were  his  humanities  and 
not  any  study  of  grammar.  He  would  have  left  a  Greek  accent 
slanting  the  wrong  way,  and  righted  up  a  falling  man. 

He  was  one  of  that  class  of  whom  we  hear  a  great  deal,  but, 
for  the  most  part,  see  nothing  at  all — the  Puritans.  It  would 
be  in  vain  to  kill  him.  He  died  lately  in  the  time  of  Cromwell, 
but  he  reappeared  here.  Why  should  he  not  ?  Some  of  the 
Puritan  stock  are  said  to  have  come  over  and  settled  in  New 
England.  They  were  a  class  that  did  something  else  than 
celebrate  their  forefathers'  day,  and  eat  parched  corn  in 
remembrance  of  that  time.  They  were  neither  Democrats  nor 
Republicans,  but  men  of  simple  habits,  straightforward,  prayerful; 
not  thinking  much  of  rulers  who  did  not  fear  God,  not  making 
many  compromises,  nor  seeking  after  available  candidates. 

"  In  his  camp,"  as  one  has  recently  written,  and  as  I  have 
myself  heard  him  state,  "he  permitted  no  profanity;  no  man 
of  loose  morals  was  suffered  to  remain  there,  unless,  indeed,  as 
a  prisoner  of  war.  '  I  would  rather,'  said  he,  'have  the  small 
pox,  yellow-fever,  and  cholera,  all  together  in  my  camp,  than  a 
man  without  principle.  .  .  .  It  is  a  mistake,  sir,  that  our  people 
make,  when  they  think  that  bullies  are  the  best  fighters,  or  that 
they  are  the  fit  men  to  oppose  these  Southerners.  Give  me 
men  of  good  principles, — God-fearing  men, — men  who  respect 
themselves,  and  with  a  dozen  of  them  I  will  oppose  any  hundred 
such  men  as  these  Buford  Ruffians.'"  He  said  that  if  one 
offered  h:mself  to  be  a  soldier  under  him  who  was  forward  to 
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tell  what  he  could  or  would  do,  if  he  could  only  get  sight  of  the 
enemj',  he  had  but  little  confidence  in  him. 

He  was  never  able  to  find  more  than  a  score  or  so  of  recruits 
whom  he  would  accept,  and  only  about  a  dozen,  among  them  his 
sons,  in  whom  he  had  perfect  faith.  When  he  was  here,  some 
years  ago,  he  showed  to  a  few  a  little  manuscript  book, — his 
"  orderly  book  "  I  think  he  called  it, — containing  the  names  of 
his  company  in  Kansas,  and  the  rules  by  which  they  bound 
themselves  ;  and  he  stated  that  several  of  them  had  already 
sealed  the  contract  with  their  blood.  When  some  one  remarked 
that,  with  the  addition  of  a  chaplain,  it  would  have  been  a  perfect 
Cromwellian  troop,  he  observed  that  he  would  have  been  glad  to 
add  a  chaplain  to  the  list,  if  he  could  have  found  one  who  could 
fill  that  office  worthily.  It  is  easy  enough  to  find  one  for  the 
United  States  army.  I  believe  that  he  had  prayers  in  his  camp 
morning  and  evening,  nevertheless. 

He  was  a  man  of  Spartan  habits,  and  at  sixty  was  scrupulous 
about  his  diet  at  your  table,  excusing  himself  by  saying  that  he 
must  eat  sparingly  and  fare  hard,  as  became  a  soldier,  or  one 
who  was  fitting  himself  for  difficult  enterprises,  a  life  of  exposure. 

A  man  of  rare  common-sense  and  directness  of  speech,  as  of 
action  ;  a  transcendentalist  above  all,  a  man  of  ideas  and 
principles,— that  was  what  distinguished  him.  Not  yielding  to 
a  whim  or  transient  impulse,  but  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  a 
life.  I  noticed  that  he  did  not  overstate  anything,  but  spoke 
within  bounds.  I  remember,  particularly,  how,  in  his  speech 
here,  he  referred  to  what  his  family  had  suffered  in  Kansas, 
without  ever  giving  the  least  vent  to  his  pent-up  fire.  It  was  a 
volcano  with  an  ordinary  chimney-flue.  Also  referring  to  the 
deeds  of  certain  Border  Ruffians,  he  said,  rapidly  paring  away 
his  speech,  like  an  experienced  soldier,  keeping  a  reserve  of 
force  and  meaning,  "  They  had  a  perfect  right  to  be  hung."  He 
was  not  in  the  least  a  rhetorician,  was  not  talking  to  Buncombe 
or  his  constituents  anywhere,  had  no  need  to  invent  anything 
but  to  tell  the  simple  truth,  and  communicate  his  own  resolu 
tion  ;  therefore  he  appeared  incomparably  strong,  and  eloquence 
in  Congress  and  elsewhere  seemed  to  me  at  a  discount.  It 
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was  like  the  speeches  of  Cromwell  compared  with  those  of  an 
ordinary  king. 

As  for  his  tact  and  prudence,  I  will  merely  say,  that  at  a 
time  when  scarcely  a  man  from  the  Free  States  was  able  to 
reach  Kansas  by  any  direct  route,  at  least  without  having  his 
arms  taken  from  him,  he,  carrying  what  imperfect  guns  and 
other  weapons  he  could  collect,  openly  and  slowly  drove  an 
ex-cart  through  Missouri,  apparently  in  the  capacity  of  a 
surveyor,  with  his  surveying  compass  exposed  in  it,  and  so 
passed  unsuspected,  and  had  ample  opportunity  to  learn  the 
designs  of  the  enemy.  For  some  time  after  his  arrival  he  still 
followed  the  same  profession.  When,  for  instance,  he  saw  a 
knot  of  the  ruffians  on  the  prairie,  discussing,  of  course,  the  single 
topic  which  then  occupied  their  minds,  he  would,  perhaps,  take 
his  compass  and  one  of  his  sons,  and  proceed  to  run  an 
imaginary  line  right  through  the  very  spot  on  which  that  con 
clave  had  assembled,  and  when  he  came  up  to  them  he  would 
naturally  pause  and  have  some  talk  with  them,  learning  their 
views,  and,  at  last,  all  their  plans  perfectly  ;  and  having  thus 
completed  his  real  survey,  he  would  resume  his  imaginary  one, 
and  run  on  his  line  till  he  was  out  of  sight. 

When  I  expressed  surprise  that  he  could  live  in  Kansas  at. 
all,  with  a  price  set  upon  his  head,  and  so  large  a  number, 
including  the  authorities,  exasperated  against  him,  he  accounted 
for  it  by  saying,  "It  is  perfectly  well  understood  that  I  will  not 
be  taken."  Much  of  the  time  for  some  years  he  has  had  to 
skulk  in  swamps,  suffering  from  poverty  and  from  s'ckness, 
which  was  the  consequence  of  exposure,  befriended  only  by 
Indians  and  a  few  whites.  But  though  it  might  be  known  that 
he  was  lurking  in  a  particular  swamp,  his  foes  commonly  did 
not  care  to  go  in  after  him.  He  could  even  come  out  into  a 
town  where  there  were  more  Border  Ruffians  than  Free  State 
men,  and  transact  some  business,  without  delaying  long,  and 
yet  not  be  molested  ;  for,  said  he,  "  No  little  handful  of  men 
were  willing  to  undertake  it,  and  a  large  body  could  not  be  got 
together  in  season." 
As  for  his  recent  failure,  we  do  not  know  the  facts  about  it. 
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It  was  evidently  far  from  being  a  wild  and  desperate  attempt. 
His  enemy,  Mr.  Vallandigham,  is  compelled  to  say  that  "  it 
was  among  the  best  planned  and  executed  conspiracies  that 
ever  failed." 

Not  to  mention  his  other  successes,  was  it  a  failure,  or  did  it 
show  a  want  of  good  management,  to  deliver  from  bondage  a 
dozen  human  beings,  and  walk  off  with  them  by  broad  day 
light,  for  weeks  if  not  months,  at  a  leisurely  pace,  through  one 
State  after  another,  for  half  the  length  of  the  North,  con 
spicuous  to  all  parties,  with  a  price  set  upon  his  head,  going 
into  a  court-room  on  his  way  and  telling  what  he  had  done, 
thus  convincing  Missouri  that  it  was  not  profitable  to  try  to 
hold  slaves  in  his  neighbourhood  ? — and  this,  not  because  the 
government  menials  were  lenient,  but  because  they  were  afraid 
of  him. 

Yet  he  did  not  attribute  his  success,  foolishly,  to  "  his  star," 
or  to  any  magic.  He  said,  truly,  that  the  reason  why  such 
greatly  superior  numbers  quailed  before  him  was,  as  one  of  his 
prisoners  confessed,  because  they  lacked  a  cause, — a  kind  of 
armour  which  he  and  his  party  never  lacked.  When  the  time 
came,  few  men  were  found  willing  to  lay  down  their  lives  in 
defence  of  what  they  knew  to  be  wrong;  they  did  not  like  that 
this  should  be  their  last  act  in  this  world. 

But  to  make  haste  to  his  last  act,  and  its  effects. 

The  newspapers  seem  to  ignore,  or  perhaps  are  really 
ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  there  are  at  least  as  many  as  two  or 
three  individuals  to  a  town  throughout  the  North  who  think 
much  as  the  present  speaker  does  about  him  and  his  enter 
prise.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  are  an  important  and 
growing  party.  We  aspire  to  be  something  more  than  stupid 
and  timid  chattels,  pretending  to  read  history  and  our  Bibles, 
but  desecrating  every  house  and  every  day  we  breathe  in. 
Perhaps  anxious  politicians  may  prove  that  only  seventeen 
white  men  and  five  negroes  were  concerned  in  the  late  enter 
prise;  but  their  very  anxiety  to  prove  this  might  suggest  to 
themselves  that  all  is  not  told.  Why  do  they  still  dodge  the 
truth  ?  They  are  so  anxious  because  of  a  dim  consciousness  of 
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the  fact,  which  they  do  not  distinctly  face,  that  at  least  a  million 
of  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  would  have  rejoiced 
if  it  had  succeeded.  They  at  most  only  criticise  the  tactics. 
Though  we  wear  no  crape,  the  thought  of  that  man's  position 
and  probable  fate  is  spoiling  many  a  man's  day  here  at  the 
North  for  other  thinking.  If  any  one  who  has  seen  him  here 
can  pursue  successfully  any  other  train  of  thought,  I  do  not 
know  what  he  is  made  of.  If  there  is  any  such  who  gets  his 
usual  allowance  of  sleep,  I  will  warrant  him  to  fatten  easily 
under  any  circumstances  which  do  not  touch  his  body  or  purse. 
I  put  a  piece  of  paper  and  a  pencil  under  my  pillow,  and  when 
I  could  not  sleep,  I  wrote  in  the  dark. 

On  the  whole,  my  respect  for  my  fellow-men,  except  as  one 
may  outweigh  a  million,  is  not  being  increased  these  days.  I 
have  noticed  the  cold-blooded  way  in  which  newspaper  writers 
and  men  generally  speak  of  this  event,  as  if  an  ordinary  male 
factor,  though  one  of  unusual  "pluck" — as  the  Governor  of 
Virginia  is  reported  to  have  said,  using  the  language  of  the 
cock-pit,  "the  gamest  man  he  ever  saw" — had  been  caught, 
and  were  about  to  be  hung.  He  was  not  dreaming  of  his  foes 
when  the  governor  thought  he  looked  so  brave.  It  turns  what 
sweetness  I  have  to  gall  to  hear,  or  hear  of,  the  remarks  of 
some  of  my  neighbours.  When  we  heard  at  first  that  he  was 
dead,  one  of  my  townsmen  observed  that  "he  died  as  the  fool 
dieth;"  which,  pardon  me,  for  an  instant  suggested  a  likeness 
in  him  dying  to  my  neighbour  living.  Others,  craven-hearted, 
said  disparagingly,  that  "he  threw  his  life  away,"  because  he 
resisted  the  government.  Which  way  have  they  thrown  their 
lives,  pray  ? — such  as  would  praise  a  man  for  attacking  singly 
an  ordinary  band  of  thieves  or  murderers.  I  hear  another  ask, 
Yankee-like,  "What  will  he  gain  by  it?"  as  if  he  expected  to 
fill  his  pockets  by  this  enterprise.  Such  an  one  has  no  idea  of 
gain  but  in  this  worldly  sense.  If  it  does  not  lead  to  a 
"surprise"  party,  if  he  does  not  get  a  new  pair  of  boots,  or  a 
vote  of  thanks,  it  must  be  a  failure.  "  But  he  won't  gain  any 
thing  by  it."  Well,  no,  I  don't  suppose  he  could  get  four-and- 
sixpence  a  day  for  being  hung,  take  the  year  round  ;  but  then 
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he  stands  a  chance  to  save  a  considerable  part  of  his  soul — and 
such  a  soul ! — when  you  do  not.  No  doubt  you  can  get  more 
in  your  market  for  a  quart  of  milk  than  for  a  quart  of  blood  ; 
but  that  is  not  the  market  that  heroes  carry  their  blood  to. 

Such  do  not  know  that  like  the  seed  is  the  fruit,  and  that,  in 
the  moral  world,  when  good  seed  is  planted,  good  fruit  is  inevit 
able,  and  does  not  depend  on  our  watering  and  cultivating  ; 
that  when  you  plant,  or  bury,  a  hero  in  his  field,  a  crop  of 
heroes  is  sure  to  spring  up.  This  is  a  seed  of  such  force  and 
vitality  that  it  does  not  ask  our  leave  to  germinate. 

The  momentary  charge  at  Balaclava,  in  obedience  to  a 
blundering  command,  proving  what  a  perfect  machine  the 
soldier  is,  has,  properly  enough,  been  celebrated  by  a  poet- 
laureate  ;  but  the  steady,  and  for  the  most  part  successful, 
charge  of  this  man,  for  some  years,  against  the  legions  of 
slavery,  in  obedience  to  an  infinitely  higher  command,  is  as 
much  more  memorable  than  that  as  an  intelligent  and  con 
scientious  man  is  superior  to  a  machine.  Do  you  think  that 
will  go  unsung  ? 

"Served  him  right," — "A  dangerous  man," — "He  is  un 
doubtedly  insane."  So  they  proceed  to  live  their  sane,  and 
wise,  and  altogether  admirable  lives,  reading  their  Plutarch  a 
little,  but  chiefly  pausing  at  that  feat  of  Putnam,  who  was  let 
down  into  a  wolf's  den  ;  and  in  this  wise  they  nourish  them 
selves  for  brave  and  patriotic  deeds  some  time  or  other.  The 
Tract  Society  could  afford  to  print  that  story  of  Putnam.  You 
might  open  the  district  schools  with  the  reading  of  it,  for  there 
is  nothing  about  Slavery  or  the  Church  in  it ;  unless  it  occurs 
to  the  reader  that  some  pastors  are  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing. 
"The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions" 
even  might  dare  to  protest  against  that  wolf.  I  have  heard  of 
boards,  and  of  American  boards,  but  it  chances  that  I  never 
heard  of  this  particular  lumber  till  lately.  And  yet  I  hear  of 
Northern  men,  and  women,  and  children,  by  families,  buying  a 
"life-membership"  in  such  societies  as  these.  A  life-member 
ship  in  the  grave  !  You  can  get  buried  cheaper  than  that. 

Our  foes  are  in  our  midst  and  all  about  us.     There  is  hardly 
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a  house  bat  is  divided  against  itself,  for  our  foe  is  the  all  but 
universal  woodenness  of  both  head  and  heart,  the  want  of 
vitality  in  man,  which  is  the  effect  of  our  vice  ;  and  hence  are 
begotten  fear,  superstition,  bigotry,  persecution,  and  slavery  of 
all  kinds.  We  are  mere  figure-heads  upon  a  hulk,  with  livers 
in  the  place  of  hearts.  The  curse  is  the  worship  of  idols,  which 
at  length  changes  the  worshipper  into  a  stone  image  himself; 
and  the  New-Englander  is  just  as  much  an  idolater  as  the 
Hindoo.  This  man  was  an  exception,  for  he  did  not  set  up 
even  a  political  graven  image  between  him  and  his  God. 

A  Church  that  can  never  have  done  with  excommunicating 
Christ  while  it  exists  !  A.way  with  your  broad  and  flat  churches, 
and  your  narrow  and  tall  churches  !  Take  a  step  forward,  and 
invent  a  new  style  of  outhouses.  Invent  a  snlt  that  will  save 
you,  and  defend  our  nostrils. 

The  modern  Christian  is  a  man  who  has  consented  to  say  all 
the  prayers  in  the  liturgy,  provided  you  will  let  him  go  straight 
to  bed  and  sleep  quietly  afterward.  All  his  prayers  begin  with 
"  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,"  and  he  is  for  ever  looking  for 
ward  to  the  time  when  he  shall  go  to  his  "  long  rest."  He  has 
consented  to  perform  certain  old-established  charities,  too,  after 
a  fashion,  but  he  does  not  wish  to  hear  of  any  new-fangled  ones  ; 
he  doesn't  wish  to  have  any  supplementary  articles  added  to 
the  contract,  to  fit  it  to  the  present  time.  He  shows  the  whites 
of  his  eyes  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  blacks  all  the  rest  of  the 
week.  The  evil  is  not  merely  a  stagnation  of  blood,  but  a 
stagnation  of  spirit.  Many,  no  doubt,  are  well  disposed,  but 
sluggish  by  constitution  and  by  habit,  and  they  cannot  conceive 
of  a  man  who  is  actuated  by  higher  motives  than  they  are. 
Accordingly  they  pronounce  this  man  insane,  for  they  know 
that  they  could  never  act  as  he  does  as  long  as  they  are  them 
selves. 

\Ve  dream  of  foreign  countries,  of  other  times  and  races  of 
men,  placing  them  at  a  distance  in  history  or  space  ;  but  let 
some  significant  event  like  the  present  occur  in  our  midst,  and 
we  discover,  often,  this  distance  and  this  strangeness  between 
us  and  our  nearest  neighbours.  They  are  our  Austrias,  and 
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Chinas,  and  South  Sea  Islands.  Our  crowded  society  becomes 
well  spaced  all  at  once,  clean  and  handsome  to  the  eye — a  city 
of  magnificent  distances.  We  discover  why  it  was  that  we 
never  got  beyond  compliments  and  surfaces  with  them  before  ; 
we  become  aware  of  as  many  versts  between  us  and  them  as 
there  are  between  a  wandering  Tartar  and  a  Chinese  town. 
The  thoughtful  man  becomes  a  hermit  in  the  thoroughfares  of 
the  market-place.  Impassable  seas  suddenly  find  their  level 
between  us,  or  dumb  steppes  stretch  themselves  out  there.  It 
is  the  difference  of  constitution,  of  intelligence,  and  faith,  and 
not  streams  and  mountains,  that  make  the  true  and  impassable 
boundaries  between  individuals  and  between  states.  None  but 
the  like-minded  can  come  plenipotentiary  to  our  court. 

I  read  all  the  newspapers  I  could  get  within  a  week  after 
this  event,  and  I  do  not  remember  in  them  a  single  expression 
of  sympathy  for  these  men.  I  have  since  seen  one  noble  state 
ment,  in  a  Boston  paper,  not  editorial.  Some  voluminous  sheets 
decided  not  to  print  the  full  report  of  Brown's  words  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  matter.  It  was  as  if  a  publisher  should 
reject  the  manuscript  of  the  New  Testament,  and  print  Wilson's 
last  speech.  The  same  journal  which  contained  this  pregnant 
news  was  chiefly  filled,  in  parallel  columns,  with  the  reports  of 
the  political  conventions  that  were  being  held.  But  the  descent 
to  them  was  too  steep.  They  should  have  been  spared  this 
contrast — been  printed  in  an  extra,  at  least.  To  turn  from  the 
voices  and  deeds  of  earnest  men  to  the  cackling  of  political 
conventions  !  Office-seekers  and  speech-makers,  who  do  not 
so  much  as  lay  an  honest  egg,  but  wear  their  breasts  bare  upon 
an  egg  of  chalk  !  Their  great  game  is  the  game  of  straws,  or 
rather  that  universal  aboriginal  game  of  the  platter,  at  which 
the  Indians  cried  hubt  bub  !  Exclude  the  reports  of  religious 
and  political  conventions,  and  publish  the  words  of  a  living 
man. 

But  I  object  not  so  much  to  what  they  have  omitted,  as  to 
what  they  have  inserted.  Even  the  Liberator  called  it  "a 
misguided,  wild,  and  apparently  insane — effort."  As  for  the 
herd  of  newspapers  and  magazines,  I  do  not  chance  to  know 
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an  editor  in  the  country  who  will  deliberately  print  anything 
which  he  knows  will  ultimately  and  permanently  reduce  the 
number  of  his  subscribers.  They  do  not  believe  that  it  would 
be  expedient.  How  then  can  they  print  truth?  If  we  do  not 
say  pleasant  things,  they  argue,  nobody  will  attend  to  us.  And 
so  they  do  like  some  travelling  auctioneers,  who  sing  an 
obscene  song,  in  order  to  draw  a  crowd  around  them. 
Republican  editors,  obliged  to  get  their  sentences  ready  for 
the  morning  edition,  and  accustomed  to  look  at  everything  by 
the  twilight  of  politics,  express  no  admiration,  nor  true  sorrow 
even,  but  call  these  men  "  deluded  fanatics,"  "  mistaken  men," 
"insane,5'  or  "crazed."  It  suggests  what  a  sane  set  of  editors 
we  are  blessed  with,  not  "mistaken  men" ;  who  know  very  well 
on  which  side  their  bread  is  buttered,  at  least. 

A  man  does  a  brave  and  humane  deed,  and  at  once,  on  all 
sides,  we  hear  people  and  parties  declaring,  "  I  didn't  do  it,  nor 
countenance  him  to  do  it,  in  any  conceivable  way.  It  can't 
be  fairly  inferred  from  my  past  career."  I,  for  one,  am  not 
interested  to  hear  you  define  your  position.  I  don't  know  that 
I  ever  was  or  ever  shall  be.  I  think  it  is  mere  egotism,  or 
impertinent  at  this  time.  Ye  needn't  take  so  much  pains  to 
wash  your  skirts  of  him.  No  intelligent  man  will  ever  be  con 
vinced  that  he  was  any  creature  of  yours.  He  went  and  came, 
as  he  himself  informs  us,  "  under  the  auspices  of  John  Brown 
and  nobody  else."  The  Republican  party  does  not  perceive 
how  many  his  failure  will  make  to  vote  more  correctly  than 
they  would  have  them.  They  have  counted  the  votes  of 
Pennsylvania  &  Co.,  but  they  have  not  correctly  counted 
Captain  Brown's  vote.  He  has  taken  the  wind  out  of  their 
sails — the  little  wind  they  had — and  they  may  as  well  lie  to  and 
repair. 

What  though  he  did  not  belong  to  your  clique !  Though 
you  may  not  approve  of  his  method  or  his  principles,  recognise 
his  magnanimity.  Would  you  not  like  to  claim  kindredship 
with  him  in  that,  though  in  no  other  thing  he  is  like,  or  likely, 
to  you?  Do  you  think  that  you  would  lose  your  reputation 
so?  What  you  lost  at  the  spile,  you  would  gain  at  the  bung. 
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If  they  do  not  mean  all  this,  then  they  do  not  speak  the 
truth,  and  say  what  they  mean.  They  are  simply  at  their  old 
tricks  still. 

"  It  was  always  conceded  to  him,"  says  one  ivho  calls  him 
crazy,  "  that  he  was  a  conscientious  man,  very  modest  in  his 
demeanour,  apparently  inoffensive,  until  the  subject  of  Slavery 
was  introduced,  when  he  would  exhibit  a  feeling  of  indignation 
unparalleled." 

The  slave-ship  is  on  her  way,  crowded  with  its  dying  victims ; 
new  cargoes  are  being  added  in  mid-ocean,  a  small  crew  of 
slaveholders,  countenanced  by  a  large  body  of  passengers,  is 
smothering  four  millions  under  the  hatches,  and  yet  the 
politician  asserts  that  the  only  proper  way  by  which  deliverance 
is  to  be  obtained  is  by  "  the  quiet  diffusion  of  the  sentiments 
of  humanity,"  without  any  "outbreak."  As  if  the  sentiments 
of  humanity  were  ever  found  unaccompanied  by  its  deeds,  and 
you  could  disperse  them,  all  finished  to  order,  the  pure  article, 
as  easily  as  water  with  a  watering-pot,  and  so  lay  the  dust. 
What  is  that  that  I  hear  cast  overboard  ?  The  bodies  of  the 
dead  that  have  found  deliverance.  That  is  the  way  we  are 
"diffusing"  humanity,  and  its  sentiments  with  it. 

Prominent  and  influential  editors,  accustomed  to  deal  with 
politicians,  men  of  an  infinitely  lower  grade,  say,  in  their 
ignorance,  that  he  acted  "on  the  principle  of  revenge."  They 
do  not  know  the  man.  They  must  enlarge  themselves  to  con 
ceive  of  him.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  time  will  come  when 
they  will  begin  to  see  him  as  he  was.  They  have  got  to  con 
ceive  of  a  man  of  faith  and  of  religious  principle,  and  not  a 
politician  or  an  Indian  ;  of  a  man  who  did  not  wait  till  he  was 
personally  interfered  with,  or  thwarted  in  some  harmless  busi 
ness  before  he  gave  his  life  to  the  cause  of  the  oppressed. 

If  Walker  may  be  considered  the  representative  of  the  South, 
I  wish  I  could  say  that  .Brown  was  the  representative  of  the 
North.  He  was  a  superior  man.  He  did  not  value  his  bodily 
life  in  comparison  with  ideal  things.  He  did  not  recognise  unjust 
human  laws,  but  resisted  them  as  he  was  bid.  For  once  we  are 
lifted  out  of  the  triv'alness  and  dust  of  politics  into  the  region 
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of  truth  and  manhood.  No  man  in  America  has  ever  stood  up 
so  persistently  and  effectively  for  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 
knowing  himself  for  a  man,  and  the  equal  of  any  and  all  govern 
ments.  In  that  sense  he  was  the  most  American  of  us  all. 
He  needed  no  babbling  lawyer,  making  false  issues,  to  defend 
him.  He  was  more  than  a  match  for  all  the  judges  that 
American  voters,  or  office-holders  of  whatever  grade,  can 
create.  He  could  not  have  been  tried  by  a  jury  of  his  peers, 
because  his  peers  did  not  exist.  When  a  man  stands  up 
serenely  against  the  condemnation  and  vengeance  of  mankind, 
rising  above  them  literally  by  a  whole  body, — even  though  he 
were  of  late  the  vilest  murderer,  who  has  settled  that  matter 
with  himself, — the  spectacle  is  a  sublime  one, — didn't  ye  know 
it,  ye  Liberators,  ye  Tribunes,  ye  Republican s  ? — and  we  become 
criminal  in  comparison.  Do  yourselves  the  honour  to  recognise 
him.  He  needs  none  of  your  respect. 

As  for  the  Democratic  journals,  they  are  not  human  enough 
to  affect  me  at  all.  I  do  not  feel  indignation  at  anything  they 
may  say. 

I  am  aware  that  I  anticipate  a  little, — that  he  was  still,  at  the 
last  accounts,  alive  in  the  hands  of  his  foes  ;  but  that  being  the 
case,  I  have  all  along  found  myself  thinking  and  speaking  of 
him  as  physically  dead. 

I  do  not  believe  in  erecting  statues  to  those  who  still  live  in 
our  hearts,  whose  bones  have  not  yet  crumbled  in  the  earth 
around  us,  but  I  would  rather  see  the  statue  of  Captain  Brown 
in  the  Massachusetts  State-House  yard,  than  that  of  any  other 
man  whom  I  know.  I  rejoice  that  I  live  in  this  age,  that  I  am 
his  contemporary. 

What  a  contrast,  when  we  turn  to  that  political  party  which  is 
so  anxiously  shuffling  him  and  his  plot  out  of  its  way,  and  look 
ing  around  for  some  available  slaveholder,  perhaps,  to  be  its 
candidate,  at  least  for  one  who  will  execute  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  and  all  those  other  unjust  laws  which  he  took  up  arms  to 
annul ! 

Insane !  A  father  and  six  sons,  and  one  son-in-law,  and 
several  more  men  besides, — as  many  at  least  as  twelve 
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disciples, — all  struck  with  insanity  at  once  ;  while  the  same 
tyrant  holds  with  a  firmer  gripe  than  ever  his  four  millions  of 
slaves,  and  a  thousand  sane  editors,  his  abettors,  are  saving  their 
country  and  their  bacon  !  Just  as  insane  were  his  efforts  in 
Kansas.  Ask  the  tyrant  who  is  his  most  dangerous  foe,  the 
sane  man  or  the  insane  ?  Do  the  thousands  who  know  him 
best,  who  have  rejoiced  at  his  deeds  in  Kansas,  and  have 
afforded  him  material  aid  there,  think  him  insane  ?  Such  a  use 
of  this  word  is  a  mere  trope  with  most  who  persist  in  using  it, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  rest  have  already  in 
silence  retracted  their  words. 

Read  his  admirable  answers  to  Mason  and  others.  How  they 
are  dwarfed  and  defeated  by  the  contrast  !  On  the  one  side, 
half-brutish,  half-timid  questioning;  on  the  other,  truth,  clear  as 
lightning,  crashing  into  their  obscene  temples.  They  are  made 
to  stand  with  Pilate,  and  Gesler,  and  the  Inquisition.  How 
ineffectual  their  speech  and  action,  and  what  a  void  their 
silence !  They  are  but  helpless  tools  in  this  great  work.  It 
was  no  human  power  that  gathered  them  about  this  preacher. 

What  have  Massachusetts  and  the  North  sent  a  few  sane 
representatives  to  Congress  for,  of  late  years? — to  declare  with 
effect  what  kind  of  sentiments  ?  All  their  speeches  put  together 
and  boiled  down — and  probably  they  themselves  will  confess 
it — do  not  match  for  manly  directness  and  force,  and  for  simple 
truth,  the  few  casual  remarks  of  crazy  John  Brown,  on  the  floor  of 
the  Harper's  Ferry  engine  house, — that  man  whom  you  are 
about  to  hang,  to  send  to  the  other  world,  though  not  to  repre 
sent  you  there.  No,  he  was  not  our  representative  in  any  sense. 
He  was  too  fair  a  specimen  of  a  man  to  represent  the  like  of  us. 
Who,  then,  were  his  constituents?  If  you  read  his  words 
understandingly,  you  will  find  out.  In  his  case  there  is  no  idle 
eloquence,  no  made,  nor  maiden  speech,  no  compliments  to  the 
oppressor.  Truth  is  his  inspirer,  and  earnestness  the  polisher 
of  his  sentences.  He  could  afford  to  lose  his  Sharpe's  rifles 
while  he  retained  his  faculty  of  speech, — a  Sharpe's  rifle  of 
infinitely  surer  and  longer  range. 

And    the    New     York    Herald    reports    the     conversation 
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verbatim  !     It  does  not  know  of  what  undying  words  it  is  made 
the  vehicle. 

I  have  no  respect  for  the  penetration  of  any  man  who  can 
read  the  report  of  that  conversation,  and  still  call  the  principal 
in  it  insane.  It  has  the  ring  of  a  saner  sanity  than  an  ordinary 
discipline  and  habits  of  life,  than  an  ordinary  organisation, 
secure.  Take  any  sentence  of  it :  "  Any  questions  that  I  can 
honourably  answer,  I  will ;  not  otherwise.  So  far  as  I  am  myself 
concerned,  I  have  told  everything  truthfully.  I  value  my  word, 
sir."  The  few  who  talk  about  his  vindictive  spirit,  while  they 
really  admire  his  heroism,  have  no  test  by  which  to  detect  a 
noble  man,  no  amalgam  to  combine  with  his  pure  gold.  They 
mix  their  own  dross  with  it. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  these  slanders  to  the  testimony 
of  his  more  truthful  but  frightened  gaolers  and  hangmen. 
Governor  Wise  speaks  far  more  justly  and  appreciatingly  of 
him  than  any  Northern  editor,  or  politician,  or  public  per 
sonage,  that  I  chance  to  have  heard  from.  I  know  that  you 
can  afford  to  hear  him  again  on  this  subject.  He  says: 
"  They  are  themselves  mistaken  who  take  him  to  be  a  mad 
man.  .  .  .  He  is  cool,  collected,  and  indomitable,  and  it  is  but 
just  to  him  to  say  that  he  was  humane  to  his  prisoners.  .  .  . 
And  he  inspired  me  with  great  trust  in  his  integrity  as  a  man 
of  truth.  He  is  a  fanatic,  vain  and  garrulous"  (I  leave  that 
part  to  Mr.  Wise),  "but  firm,  truthful,  and  intelligent.  His 
men,  too,  who  survive,  are  like  him.  .  .  .  Colonel  Washington 
says  that  he  was  the  coolest  and  firmest  man  he  ever  saw  in 
defying  danger  and  death.  With  one  son  dead  by  his  side  and 
another  shot  through,  he  felt  the  pulse  of  his  dying  son  with 
*one  hand  and  held  his  rifle  with  the  other,  and  commanded  his 
men  with  the  utmost  composure,  encouraging  them  to  be  firm, 
and  to  sell  their  lives  as  dear  as  they  could.  Of  the  three  white 
prisoners — Brown,  Stephens,  and  Coppic — it  was  hard  to  say 
which  was  most  firm." 

Almost  the  first  Northern  men  whom  the  slaveholder  has 
learned  to  respect  1 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Vallandigham,  though  less  valuable, 
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is  of  the  same  purport,  that  "  it  is  vain  to  underrate  either  the 
man  or  his  conspiracy.  .  .  .  He  is  the  farthest  possible  removed 
from  the  ordinary  ruffian,  fanatic,  or  madman." 

"All  is  quiet  at  Harper's  Ferry,"  say  the  journals.  What  is 
the  character  of  that  calm  which  follows  when  the  law  and  the 
slaveholder  prevail?  I  regard  this  event  as  a  touchstone  de 
signed  to  bring  out,  with  glaring  distinctness,  the  character  of 
this  government.  We  needed  to  be  thus  assisted  to  see  it  by 
the  light  of  history.  It  needed  to  see  itself.  When  a  govern 
ment  puts  forth  its  strength  on  the  side  of  injustice,  as  ours  to 
maintain  slavery  and  kill  the  liberators  of  the  slave,  it  reveals 
itself  a  merely  brute  force,  or  worse,  a  demoniacal  force.  It  is 
the  head  of  the  Plug-Uglies.  It  is  more  manifest  than  ever 
that  tyranny  rules.  I  see  this  government  to  be  effectually 
allied  with  France  and  Austria  in  oppressing  mankind.  There 
sits  a  tyrant  holding  fettered  four  millions  of  slaves;  here  comes 
their  heroic  liberator.  This  most  hypocritical  and  diabolical 
government  looks  up  from  its  seat  on  the  gasping  four  millions, 
and  inquires  with  an  assumption  of  innocence:  "  What  do  you 
assault  me  for  ?  Am  I  not  an  honest  man  ?  Cease  agitation 
on  this  subject,  or  I  will  make  a  slave  of  you  too,  or  else  hang 
you." 

We  talk  about  a  representative  government;  but  what  a 
monster  of  a  government  is  that  where  the  noblest  faculties  of 
the  mind,  and  the  whole  heart,  are  not  represented!  A  semi- 
human  tiger  or  ox,  stalking  over  the  earth,  with  its  heart  taken 
out  and  the  lop  of  its  brain  shot  away.  Heroes  have  fought  well 
on  their  stumps  when  their  legs  were  shot  off,  but  I  never 
heard  of  any  good  done  by  such  a  government  as  that. 

The  only  government  that  I  recognise— and  it  matters  not 
how  few  are  at  the  head  of  it,  or  how  small  its  army — is  that 
power  that  establishes  justice  in  the  land,  never  that  which 
establishes  injustice.  What  shall  we  think  of  a  government  to 
which  all  the  truly  brave  and  just  men  in  the  land  are  enemies, 
standing  between  it  and  those  whom  it  oppresses?  A  govern 
ment  that  pretends  to  be  Christian  and  crucifies  a  million 
Christs  every  day! 
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Treason  !  Where  dees  such  treason  take  its  rise?  I  cannot 
help  thinking  of  you  as  you  deserve,  ye  governments.  Can  you 
dry  up  the  fountains  of  thought?  High  treason,  when  it  is 
resistance  to  tyranny  here  below,  has  its  origin  in,  and  is  first 
committed  by,  the  power  that  makes  and  for  ever  recreates  man. 
When  you  have  caught  and  hung  all  these  human  rebels,  you 
have  accomplished  nothing  but  your  own  guilt,  for  you  have 
not  struck  at  the  fountain-head.  You  presume  to  contend  with 
a  foe  against  whom  West  Point  cadets  and  rifled  cannon  point 
not.  Can  all  the  art  of  the  cannon-founder  tempt  matter  to 
turn  against  its  maker?  Is  the  form  in  which  the  founder 
thinks  he  casts  it  more  essential  than  the  constitution  of  it  and 
of  himself? 

The  United  States  have  a  coffle  of  four  millions  of  slaves. 
They  are  determined  to  keep  them  in  this  condition  ;  and 
Massachusetts  is  one  of  the  confederated  overseers  to  prevent 
their  escape.  Such  are  not  all  the  inhabitants  of  Massa 
chusetts,  but  such  are  they  who  rule  and  are  obeyed  here.  It 
was  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  Virginia,  that  put  down  this 
insurrection  at  Harper's  Ferry.  She  sent  the  marines  there, 
and  she  will  have  to  pay  the  penalty  of  her  sin. 

Suppose  that  there  is  a  society  in  this  State  that  out  of  its 
own  purse  and  magnanimity  saves  all  the  fugitive  slaves  that 
run  to  us,  and  protects  our  coloured  fellow-citizens,  and  leaves 
the  other  work  to  the  government,  so  called.  Is  not  that  govern 
ment  fast  losing  its  occupation,  and  becoming  contemptible 
to  mankind?  If  private  men  are  obliged  to  perform  the  offices 
of  government,  to  protect  the  weak  and  dispense  justice,  then 
the  government  becomes  only  a  hired  man,  or  clerk,  to  per 
form  menial  or  indifferent  services.  Of  course,  that  is  but  the 
shadow  of  a  government  whose  existence  necessitates  a  Vigilant 
Committee.  What  should  we  think  of  the  Oriental  Cadi  even, 
behind  whom  worked  in  secret  a  vigilant  committee?  But 
such  is  the  character  of  our  Northern  States  generally;  each 
has  its  Vigilant  Committee.  And,  to  a  certain  extent,  these 
crazy  governments  recognise  and  accept  this  relation.  They 
say,  virtually,  "  We'll  be  glad  to  work  for  you  on  these  terms, 
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only  don't  make  a  noise  about  it."  And  thus  the  government, 
its  salary  being  insured,  withdraws  into  the  back  shop,  taking 
the  Constitution  with  it,  and  bestows  most  of  its  labour  on 
repairing  that  When  I  hear  it  at  work  sometimes,  as  I  go  by, 
it  reminds  me,  at  best,  of  those  farmers  who  in  winter  contrive 
to  turn  a  penny  by  following  the  coopering  business.  And 
what  kind  of  spirit  is  their  barrel  made  to  hold  ?  They 
speculate  in  stocks  and  bore  holes  in  mountains,  but  they  are 
not  competent  to  lay  out  even  a  decent  highway.  The  only 
free  road,  the  Underground  Railroad,  is  owned  and  managed 
by  the  Vigilant  Committee.  They  have  tunnelled  under  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  land.  Such  a  government  is  losing  its 
power  and  respectability  as  surely  as  water  runs  out  of  a  leaky 
vessel,  and  is  held  by  one  that  can  contain  it. 

I  hear  many  condemn  these  men  because  they  were  so  few. 
When  were  the  good  and  the  brave  ever  in  a  majority  ?  Would 
you  have  had  him  wait  till  that  time  came  ? — till  you  and  I  came 
over  to  him  ?  The  very  fact  that  he  had  no  rabble  or  troop  of 
hirelings  about  him  would  alone  distinguish  him  from  ordinary 
heroes.  His  company  was  small  indeed,  because  few  could  be 
found  worthy  to  pass  muster.  Each  one  who  there  laid  down 
his  life  for  the  poor  and  oppressed  was  a  picked  man,  culled 
out  of  many  thousands,  if  not  millions  ;  apparently  a  man  of 
principle,  of  rare  courage,  and  devoted  humanity  ;  ready  to 
sacrifice  his  life  at  any  moment  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-man. 
It  may  be  doubted  if  there  were  as  many  more  their  equals  in 
these  respects  in  all  the  country  ; — I  speak  of  his  followers  only; 
— for  their  leader,  no  doubt,  scoured  the  land  far  and  wide, 
seeking  to  swell  his  troop.  These  alone  were  ready  to  step 
between  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed.  Surely  they  were 
the  very  best  men  you  could  select  to  be  hung.  That  was  the 
greatest  compliment  which  this  country  could  pay  them.  They 
were  ripe  for  her  gallows.  She  has  tried  a  long  time,  she  has 
hung  a  good  many,  but  never  found  the  right  one  before. 

When  I  think  of  him  and  his  six  sons,  and  his  son-in-law, 
not  to  enumerate  the  others,  enlisted  for  this  fight,  proceeding 
coolly,  reverently,  humanely  to  work,  for  months  if  not  years, 
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sleeping  and  waking  upon  it,  summering  and  wintering  the 
thought,  without  expecting  any  reward  but  a  good  conscience, 
while  almost  all  America  stood  ranked  on  the  other  side, — I  say 
again  that  it  affects  me  as  a  sublime  spectacle.  If  he  had  had 
any  journal  advocating  "/it's  cause?  any  organ,  as  the  phrase  is, 
monotonously  and  wearisomely  playing  the  same  old  tune,  and 
then  passing  round  the  hat,  it  would  have  been  fatal  to  his 
efficiency.  If  he  had  acted  in  any  way  so  as  to  be  let  alone  by 
the  government,  he  might  have  been  suspected.  It  was  the  fact 
that  the  tyrant  must  give  place  to  him,  or  he  to  the  tyrant, 
that  distinguished  him  from  all  the  reformers  of  the  day  that 
I  know. 

It  was  his  peculiar  doctrine  that  a  man  has  a  perfect  right  to 
interfere  by  force  with  the  slaveholder,  in  order  to  rescue  the 
slave.  I  agree  with  him.  They  who  are  continually  shocked 
by  slavery  have  some  right  to  be  shocked  by  the  violent  death 
of  the  slaveholder,  but  no  others.  Such  will  be  more  shocked 
by  his  life  than  by  his  death.  I  shall  not  be  forward  to  think 
him  mistaken  in  his  method  who  quickest  succeeds  to  liberate 
the  slave.  I  speak  for  the  slave  when  I  say  that  I  prefer  the 
philanthropy  of  Captain  Brown  to  that  philanthropy  which 
neither  shoots  me  nor  liberates  me.  At  any  rate,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  quite  sane  for  one  to  spend  his  whole  life  in  talking  or 
writing  about  this  matter,  unless  he  is  continuously  inspired,  and 
I  have  not  done  so.  A  man  may  have  other  affairs  to  attend  to. 
I  do  not  wish  to  kill  nor  to  be  killed,  but  I  can  foresee  circum 
stances  in  which  both  these  things  would  be  by  me  unavoidable. 
We  preserve  the  so-called  peace  of  our  community  by  deeds  of 
petty  violence  every  day.  Look  at  the  policeman's  billy  and 
handcuffs  !  Look  at  the  gaol  !  Look  at  the  gallows  !  Look 
at  the  chaplain  of  the  regiment !  We  are  hoping  only  to  live 
safely  on  the  outskirts  of  this  provisional  army.  So  we  defend 
ourselves  and  our  hen-roosts,  and  maintain  slavery.  I  know 
that  the  mass  of  my  countrymen  think  that  the  only  righteous 
use  that  can  be  made  of  Sharpe's  rifles  and  revolvers  is  to  fight 
duels  with  them,  when  we  are  insulted  by  other  nations,  or  to 
hunt  Indians,  or  shoot  fugitive  slaves  with  them,  or  the  like.  I 
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think  that  for  once  the  Sharpc's  rifles  and  the  revolvers  were 
employed  in  a  righteous  cause.  The  tools  were  in  the  hands  of 
one  who  could  use  them. 

The  same  indignation  that  is  said  to  have  cleared  the  temple 
once  will  clear  it  again.  The  question  is  not  about  the  weapon, 
but  the  spirit  in  which  you  use  it.  No  man  has  appeared  in 
America  as  yet  who  loved  his  fellow-man  so  well  and  treated 
him  so  tenderly.  He  lived  for  him.  He  took  up  his  life  and 
he  laid  it  down  for  him.  What  sort  of  violence  is  that  which  is 
encouraged,  not  by  soldiers,  but  by  peaceable  citizens,  not  so 
much  by  laymen  as  by  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  not  so  much  by 
the  fighting  sects  as  by  the  Quakers,  and  not  so  much  by 
Quaker  men  as  by  Quaker  women  ? 

This  event  advertises  me  that  there  is  such  a  fact  as  death, — 
the  possibility  of  a  man's  dying.  It  seems  as  if  no  man  had 
ever  died  in  America  before;  for  in  order  to  die  you  must  first 
have  lived.  I  don't  believe  in  the  hearses,  and  palls,  and 
funerals  that  they  have  had.  There  was  no  death  in  the  case, 
because  there  had  been  no  life;  they  merely  rotted  or  sloughed 
off,  pretty  much  as  they  had  rotted  or  sloughed  along.  No 
temple's  veil  was  rent,  only  a  hole  dug  somewhere.  Let  the 
dead  bury  their  dead.  The  best  of  them  fairly  ran  down  like  a 
clock.  Franklin, — Washington, — they  were  let  off  without 
dying;  they  were  merely  missing  one  day.  I  hear  a  good 
many  pretend  that  they  are  going  to  die;  or  that  they  have 
died,  for  aught  that  I  know.  Nonsense!  I'll  defy  them  to  do 
it.  They  haven't  got  life  enough  in  them.  They'll  deliquesce 
like  fungi,  and  keep  a  hundred  eulogists  mopping  the  spot 
where  they  left  off.  Only  half-a-dozen  or  so  have  died  since 
the  world  began.  Do  you  think  that  you  are  going  to  die,  sir? 
No!  there's  no  hope  of  you.  You  haven't  got  your  lesson  yet. 
You've  got  to  stay  after  school.  We  make  a  needless  ado 
about  capital  punishment, — taking  lives,  when  there  is  no  life 
to  take.  Memento  mori!  We  don't  understand  that  sublime 
sentence  which  some  worthy  got  sculptured  on  his  gravestone 
once.  We've  interpreted  it  in  a  grovelling  and  snivelling  sense; 
we've  wholly  forgotten  how  to  die. 
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But  be  sure  you  do  die  nevertheless.  Do  your  work,  and 
finish  it.  If  you  know  how  to  begin,  you  will  know  when  to 
end. 

These  men,  in  teaching  us  how  to  die,  have  at  the  same  time 
taught  us  how  to  live.  If  this  man's  acts  and  words  do  not 
create  a  revival,  it  will  be  the  severest  possible  satire  on  the 
acts  and  words  that  do.  It  is  the  best  news  that  America  has 
ever  heard.  It  has  already  quickened  the  feeble  pulse  of  the 
North,  and  infused  more  and  more  generous  blood  into  her 
veins  and  heart  than  any  number  of  years  of  what  is  called 
commercial  and  political  prosperity  could.  How  many  a  man 
who  was  lately  contemplating  suicide  has  now  something  to 
live  for  ! 

One  writer  says  that  Brown's  peculiar  monomania  made  him 
to  be  "  dreaded  by  the  Missourians  as  a  supernatural  being." 
Sure  enough,  a  hero  in  the  midst  of  us  cowards  is  always  so 
dreaded.  He  is  just  that  thing.  He  shows  himself  superior  to 
nature.  He  has  a  spark  of  divinity  in  him. 

"Unless  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man  ! " 

Newspaper  editors  argue  also  that  it  is  a  proof  of  his  insanity 
that  he  thought  he  was  appointed  to  do  this  work  which  he 
did, — that  he  did  not  suspect  himself  for  a  moment !  They 
talk  as  if  it  were  impossible  that  a  man  could  be  "divinely 
appointed"  in  these  days  to  do  any  work  whatever ;  as  if  vows 
and  religion  were  out  of  date  as  connected  with  any  man's 
daily  work  ;  as  if  the  agent  to  abolish  slavery  could  only  be 
somebody  appointed  by  the  President,  or  by  some  political 
party.  They  talk  as  if  a  man's  death  were  a  failure,  and  his 
continued  life,  be  it  of  whatever  character,  were  a  success. 

When' I  reflect  to  what  a  cause  this  man  devoted  himself, 
and  how  religiously,  and  then  reflect  to  what  cause  his  judges 
and  all  who  condemn  him  so  angrily  and  fluently  devote  them 
selves,  I  see  that  they  are  as  far  apart  as  the  heavens  and 
earth  are  asunder.  The  amount  of  it  is,  our  "  leading  men  "  are 
a  harmless  kind  of  folk,  and  they  know  well  enough  that  they 
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were  not  divinely  appointed,  but  elected  by  the  voles  of  their 
party. 

Who  is  it  whose  safety  requires  that  Captain  Brown  be 
hung  ?  Is  it  indispensable  to  any  Northern  man  ?  Is  there  no 
resource  but  to  cast  this  man  also  to  the  Minotaur?  If  you  do 
not  wish  it,  say  so  distinctly.  While  these  things  are  being 
done,  beauty  stands  veiled,  and  music  is  a  screeching  lie. 
Think  of  him, — of  his  rare  qualities  ! — such  a  man  as  it  takes 
ages  to  make,  and  ages  to  understand  ;  no  mock  hero,  nor  the 
representative  of  any  party.  A  man  such  as  the  sun  may  not 
rise  upon  again  in  this  benighted  land.  To  whose  making 
went  the  costliest  material,  the  finest  adamant ;  sent  to  be  the 
redeemer  of  those  in  captivity ;  and  the  only  use  to  which  you 
can  put  him  is  to  hang  him  at  the  end  of  a  rope  !  You  who 
pretend  to  care  for  Christ  crucified,  consider  what  you  are  about 
to  do  to  him  who  offered  himself  to  be  the  saviour  of  four 
millions  of  men. 

Any  man  knows  when  he  is  justified,  and  all  the  wits  in  the 
world  cannot  enlighten  him  on  that  point.  The  murderer 
always  knows  that  he  is  justly  punished  ;  but  when  a  govern 
ment  takes  the  life  of  a  man  without  the  consent  of  his  con 
science,  it  is  an  audacious  government,  and  is  taking  a  step 
towards  its  own  dissolution.  Is  it  not  possible  that  an  in 
dividual  may  be  right  and  a  government  wrong  ?  Are  laws 
to  be  enforced  simply  because  they  were  made  ?  or  declared  by 
any  number  of  men  to  be  good,  if  they  are  not  good  ?  Is  there 
any  necessity  for  a  man's  being  a  tool  to  perform  a  deed  of 
which  his  better  nature  disapproves  ?  Is  it  the  intention  of 
law-makers  that  good  men  shall  be  hung  ever  ?  Are  judges  to 
interpret  the  law  according  to  the  letter,  and  not  the  spirit  ? 
What  right  have  you  to  enter  into  a  compact  with  yourself  that 
you  will  do  thus  or  so  against  the  light  within  you  ?  Is  it  for 
you  to  make  up  your  mind, — to  form  any  resolution  whatever, — 
and  not  accept  the  convictions  that  are  forced  upon  you,  and 
which  ever  pass  your  understanding?  I  do  not  believe  in 
lawyers,  in  that  mode  of  attacking  or  defending  a  man,  because 
you  descend  to  meet  the  judge  on  his  own  ground,  and,  in 
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cases  of  the  highest  importance,  it  is  of  no  consequence 
whether  a  man  breaks  a  human  law  or  not.  Let  lawyers 
decide  trivial  cases.  Business  men  may  arrange  that  among 
themselves.  If  they  were  the  interpreters  of  the  everlasting 
laws  which  rightfully  bind  man,  that  would  be  another  thing. 
A  counterfeiting  law-factory,  standing  half  in  a  slave  land  and 
half  in  a  free  !  What  kind  of  laws  for  free  men  can  you  expect 
from  that  ? 

I  am  here  to  plead  his  cause  with  you.  I  plead  not  for  his 
life,  but  for  his  character, — his  immortal  life;  and  so  it  becomes 
your  cause  wholly,  and  is  not  his  in  the  least.  Some  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago  Christ  was  crucified  ;  this  morning,  per 
chance,  Captain  Brown  was  hung.  These  are  the  two  ends  of 
a  chain  which  is  not  without  its  links.  He  is  not  Old  Brown 
any  longer;  he  is  an  angel  of  light. 

I  see  now  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  bravest  and 
humanest  man  in  all  the  country  should  be  hung.  Perhaps 
he  saw  it  himself.  I  almost  fear  that  I  may  yet  hear  of  his 
deliverance,  doubting  if  a  prolonged  life,  if  any  life,  can  do  as 
much  good  as  his  death. 

"  Misguided  ! "  "  Garrulous  ! "  "  Insane  ! "  "  Vindictive  ! " 
So  ye  write  in  your  easy-chairs,  and  thus  he,  wounded,  responds 
from  the  floor  of  the  Armoury,  clear  as  a  cloudless  sky,  true  as 
the  voice  of  nature  is :  "  No  man  sent  me  here ;  it  was  my  own 
prompting  and  that  of  my  Maker.  I  acknowledge  no  master  in 
human  form." 

And  in  what  a  sweet  and  noble  strain  he  proceeds,  addressing 
his  captors,  who  stand  over  him :  "  I  think,  my  friends,  you  are 
guilty  of  a  great  wrong  against  God  and  humanity,  and  it 
would  be  perfectly  right  for  any  one  to  interfere  with  you  so 
far  as  to  free  those  you  wilfully  and  wickedly  hold  in 
bondage." 

And,  referring  to  his  movement :  "  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
greatest  service  a  man  can  render  to  God. 

"I  pity  the  poor  in  bondage  that  have  none  to  help  them; 
that  is  why  I  am  here;  not  to  gratify  any  personal  animosity, 
revenge,  or  vindictive  spirit.  It  is  my  sympathy  with  the 
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oppressed  and  the  wronged,  that  are  as  good  as  you,  and  as 
precious  in  the  sight  of  God." 

You  don't  know  your  testament  when  you  see  it. 

"  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  respect  the  rights  of  the 
poorest  and  weakest  of  coloured  people,  oppressed  by  slave 
power,  just  as  much  as  I  do  those  of  the  most  wealthy  and 
powerful. 

"I  wish  to  say,  furthermore,  that  you  had  better,  all  you 
people  at  the  South,  prepare  yourselves  for  a  settlement  of  that 
question,  that  must  come  up  for  settlement  sooner  than  you  are 
prepared  for  it.  The  sooner  you  are  prepared,  the  better.  You 
may  dispose  of  me  very  easily.  I  am  nearly  disposed  of  now ; 
but  this  question  is  still  to  be  settled, — this  negro  question,  I 
mean;  the  end  of  that  is  not  yet." 

I  foresee  the  time  when  the  painter  will  paint  that  scene,  no 
longer  going  to  Rome  for  a  subject ;  the  poet  will  sing  it ;  the 
historian  record  it;  and,  with  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  and 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  it  will  be  the  ornament  of 
some  future  national  gallery,  when  at  least  the  present  form  of 
slavery  shall  be  no  more  here.  We  shall  then  be  at  liberty  to 
weep  for  Captain  Brown.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  vre  will  take 
our  revenge. 


THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  JOHN  BROWN. 

[i860.1] 

JOHN  BROWN'S  career  for  the  last  six  weeks  of  his  life  was 
meteor-like,  flashing  through  the  darkness  in  which  we  live.  I 
know  of  nothing  so  miraculous  in  our  history. 

If  any  person,  in  a  lecture  or  conversation  at  that  time,  cited 
any  ancient  example  of  heroism,  such  as  Cato,  or  Tell,  or 
Winkelried,  passing  over  the  recent  deeds  and  words  of  Brown; 
it  was  felt  by  any  intelligent  audience  of  Northern  men  to  be 
tame  and  inexcusably  far-fetched. 

For  my  own  part  I  commonly  attend  more  to  nature  than  to 
man,  but  any  affecting  human  event  may  blind  our  eyes  to 
natural  objects.  I  was  so  absorbed  in  him  as  to  be  surprised 
whenever  I  detected  the  routine  of  the  natural  world  surviving 
still,  or  met  persons  going  about  their  affairs  indifferent.  It 
appeared  strange  to  me  that  the  "  little  dipper  "  should  be  still 
diving  quietly  in  the  river,  as  of  yore  ;  and  it  suggested  that 
this  bird  might  continue  to  dive  here  when  Concord  should  be 
no  more. 

I  felt  that  he,  a  prisoner  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  and 
under  sentence  of  death,  if  consulted  as  to  his  next  step  or 
resource,  could  answer  more  wisely  than  all  his  countrymen 
beside.  He  best  understood  his  position ;  he  contemplated  it 
most  calmly.  Comparatively,  all  other  men,  North  and  South, 
were  beside  themselves.  Our  thoughts  could  not  revert  to  any 
greater  or  wiser  or  better  man  with  whom  to  contrast  him,  for 
he,  then  and  there,  was  above  them  all.  The  man  this  country 
was  about  to  hang  appeared  the  greatest  and  best  in  it. 

Years  were  not  required  for  a  revolution  of  public  opinion  ; 
i  Read  at  North  Elba,  4th  July, 
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days,  nay  hours,  produced  marked  changes  in  this  case.  Fifty 
who  were  ready  to  say  on  going  into  our  meeting  in  honour  of 
him  in  Concord,  that  he  ought  to  be  hung,  would  not  say  it 
when  they  came  out.  They  heard  his  words  read  ;  they  saw 
the  earnest  faces  of  the  congregation  ;  and  perhaps  they  joined 
at  last  in  singing  the  hymn  in  his  praise. 

The  order  of  instructors  was  reversed.  I  heard  that  one 
preacher,  who  at  first  was  shocked  and  stood  aloof,  felt  obliged 
at  last,  after  he  was  hung,  to  make  him  the  subject  of  a  sermon, 
in  which,  to  some  extent,  he  eulogised  the  man,  but  said  that 
his  act  was  a  failure.  An  influential  class-teacher  thought  it 
necessary,  after  the  services,  to  tell  his  grown-up  pupils,  that  at 
first  he  thought  as  the  preacher  did  then,  but  now  he  thought 
that  John  Brown  was  right.  But  it  was  understood  that  his 
pupils  were  as  much  ahead  of  the  teacher  as  he  was  ahead  of 
the  priest ;  and  I  know  for  a  certainty,  that  very  little  boys  at 
home  had  already  asked  their  parents,  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  why 
God  did  not  interfere  to  save  him.  In  each  case,  the  con 
stituted  teachers  were  only  half  conscious  that  they  were  not 
leading,  but  being  dragged,  with  some  loss  of  time  and  power. 

The  more  conscientious  preachers,  the  Bible  men,  they  who 
talk  about  principle,  and  doing  to  others  as  you  would  that  they 
should  do  unto  you,  how  could  they  fail  to  recognise  him,  by 
far  the  greatest  preacher  of  them  all,  with  the  Bible  in  his  life 
and  in  his  acts,  the  embodiment  of  principle,  who  actually 
carried  out  the  golden  rule  ?  All  whose  moral  sense  had  been 
aroused,  who  had  a  calling  from  on  high  to  preach,  sided  with 
him.  What  confessions  he  extracted  from  the  cold  and  con 
servative  1  It  is  remarkable,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  well,  that  it 
did  not  prove  the  occasion  for  a  new  sect  of  Broivnites  being 
formed  in  our  midst. 

They,  whether  within  the  Church  or  out  of  it,  who  adhere  to 
the  spirit  and  let  go  the  letter,  and  are  accordingly  called 
infidel,  were  as  usual  foremost  to  recognise  him.  Men  have 
been  hung  in  the  South  before  for  attempting  to  rescue  slaves, 
and  the  North  was  not  much  stirred  by  it.  Whence,  then,  this 
wonderful  difference  ?  We  were  not  so  sure  of  their  devotion 
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to  principle.  We  made  a  subtle  distinction,  forgot  human  laws, 
and  did  homage  to  an  idea.  The  North,  I  mean  the  living 
North,  was  suddenly  all  transcendental.  It  went  behind  the 
human  law,  it  went  behind  the  apparent  failure,  and  recognised 
eternal  justice  and  glory.  Commonly,  men  live  according  to  a 
formula,  and  are  satisfied  if  the  order  of  law  is  observed,  but  in 
this  instance  they,  to  some  extent,  returned  to  original  percep 
tions,  and  there  was  a  slight  revival  of  old  religion.  They  saw 
that  what  was  called  order  was  confusion,  what  was  called 
justice,  injustice,  and  that  the  best  was  deemed  the  worst. 
This  attitude  suggested  a  more  intelligent  and  generous  spirit 
than  that  which  actuated  our  forefathers,  and  the  possibility,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  of  a  revolution  in  behalf  of  another  and  an 
oppressed  people. 

Most  Northern  men,  and  a  few  Southern  ones,  were  wonder 
fully  stirred  by  Brown's  behaviour  and  words.  They  saw  and 
felt  that  they  were  heroic  and  noble,  and  that  there  had  been 
nothing  quite  equal  to  them  in  their  kind  in  this  country,  or  in 
the  recent  history  of  the  world.  But  the  minority  were  unmoved 
by  them.  They  were  only  surprised  and  provoked  by  the  atti 
tude  of  their  neighbours.  They  saw  that  Brown  was  brave,  and 
that  he  believed  that  he  had  done  right,  but  they  did  not  detect 
any  further  peculiarity  in  him.  Not  being  accustomed  to  make 
fine  distinctions,  or  to  appreciate  magnanimity,  they  read  his 
letters  and  speeches  as  if  they  read  them  not.  They  were  not 
aware  when  they  approached  a  heroic  statement, — they  did 
not  know  when  they  burned.  They  did  not  feel  that  he  spoke 
with  authority,  and  hence  they  only  remembered  that  the  law 
must  be  executed.  They  remembered  the  old  formula,  but  did 
not  hear  the  new  revelation.  The  man  who  does  not  recognise 
in  Brown's  words  a  wisdom  and  nobleness,  and  therefore  an 
authority,  superior  to  our  law,  is  a  modern  Democrat.  This  is 
the  test  by  which  to  discover  him.  He  is  not  wilfully  but  con 
stitutionally  blind  on  this  side,  and  he  is  consistent  with  himself. 
Such  has  been  his  past  life  ;  no  doubt  of  it.  In  like  manner  he 
has  read  history  and  his  Bible,  and  he  accepts,  or  seems  to 
accept,  the  last  only  as  an  established  formula,  and  not  because 
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he  has  been  convicted  by  it.  You  will  not  find  kindred  senti 
ments  in  his  commonplace  book,  if  he  has  one. 

When  a  noble  deed  is  done,  who  is  likely  to  appreciate  it? 
They  who  are  noble  themselves.  I  was  not  surprised  that 
certain  of  my  neighbours  spoke  of  John  Brown  as  an  ordinary 
felon,  for  who  are  they  !  They  have  either  much  flesh,  or  much 
office,  or  much  coarseness  of  some  kind.  They  are  not  ethereal 
natures  in  any  sense.  The  dark  qualities  predominate  in  them. 
Several  of  them  are  decidedly  pachydermatous.  I  say  it  in 
sorrow,  not  in  anger.  How  can  a  man  behold  the  light,  who 
has  no  answering  inward  light?  They  are  true  to  their  right, 
but  when  they  look  this  way  they  see  nothing,  they  are  blind. 
For  the  children  of  the  light  to  contend  with  them  is  as  if  there 
should  be  a  contest  between  eagles  and  owls.  Show  me  a  man 
who  feels  bitterly  toward  John  Brown,  and  let  me  hear  what 
noble  verse  he  can  repeat.  He'll  be  as  dumb  as  if  his  lips  were 
stone. 

It  is  not  every  man  who  can  be  a  Christian,  even  in  a  very 
moderate  sense,  whatever  education  you  give  him.  It  is  a  matter 
of  constitution  and  temperament,  after  all.  He  may  have  to  be 
born  again  many  times.  I  have  known  many  a  man  who  pre 
tended  to  be  a  Christian,  in  whom  it  was  ridiculous,  for  he  had  no 
genius  for  it.  It  is  not  every  man  who  can  be  a  free-man,  even. 

Editors  persevered  for  a  good  while  in  saying  that  Brown  was 
crazy;  but  at  last  they  said  only  that  it  was  "a  crazy  scheme," 
and  the  only  evidence  brought  to  prove  it  was  that  it  cost  him 
his  life,  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  he  had  gone  with  five  thousand 
men,  liberated  a  thousand  slaves,  killed  a  hundred  or  two 
slaveholders,  and  had  as  many  more  killed  on  his  own  side,  but 
not  lost  his  own  life,  these  same  editors  would  have  called  it  by 
a  more  respectable  name.  Yet  he  has  been  far  more  successful 
than  that.  He  has  liberated  many  thousands  of  slaves,  both 
North  and  South. 

They  seem  to  have  known  nothing  about  living  or  dying  for 
a  principle.  They  all  called  him  crazy  then ;  who  calls  him 
crazy  now  ? 

All  through  the  excitement   occasioned  by  his  remarkable 
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-attempt  and  subsequent  behaviour,  the  Massachusetts  Legis 
lature,  not  taking  any  steps  for  the  defence  of  her  citizens  who 
were  likely  to  be  earned  to  Virginia  as  witnesses  and  exposed 
to  the  violence  of  a  slaveholding  mob,  was  wholly  absorbed  in 
a  liquor-agency  question,  and  indulging  in  poor  jokes  on  the 
word  "extension."  Bad  spirits  occupied  their  thoughts.  I  am 
sure  that  no  statesman  up  to  the  occasion  could  have  attended 
to  that  question  at  all  at  that  time — a  very  vulgar  question  to 
attend  to  at  any  time  1 

When  I  looked  into  a  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
printed  near  the  end  of  the  last  century,  in  order  to  find  a 
service  applicable  to  the  case  of  Brown,  I  found  that  the  only 
martyr  recognised  and  provided  for  by  it  was  King  Charles  the 
First,  an  eminent  scamp.  Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  England 
and  of  the  world,  he  was  the  only  one,  according  to  this 
authority,  whom  that  Church  had  made  a  martyr  and  saint  of; 
and  for  more  than  a  century  it  had  celebrated  his  martyrdom, 
so  called,  by  an  annual  service.  What  a  satire  on  the  Church 
is  that ! 

Look  not  to  legislatures  and  churches  for  your  guidance,  nor 
to  any  soulless  incorporated  bodies,  but  to  inspirited  or  inspired 
ones. 

What  avail  all  your  scholarly  accomplishments  and  learning, 
compared  with  wisdom  and  manhood?  To  omit  his  other 
behaviour,  see  what  a  work  this  comparatively  unread  and 
unlettered  man  wrote  within  six  weeks.  Where  is  our  professor 
of  belles-lettres,  or  of  logic  and  rhetoric,  who  can  write  so  well  ? 
He  wrote  in  prison,  not  a  History  of  the  World,  like  Raleigh, 
but  an  American  book  which  I  think  will  live  longer  than  that. 
I  do  not  know  of  such  words,  uttered  under  such  circumstances, 
and  so  copiously  withal,  in  Roman  or  English  or  any  history. 
What  a  variety  of  themes  he  touched  on  in  that  short  space  ! 
There  are  words  in  that  letter  to  his  wife,  respecting  the 
education  of  his  daughters,  which  deserve  to  be  framed  and 
hung  over  every  mantelpiece  in  the  land.  Compare  this 
earnest  wisdom  with  that  of  Poor  Richard. 

The  death  of  Irving,  which  at  any  other  time  would  have 
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attracted  universal  attention,  having  occurred  while  these 
things  were  transpiring,  went  almost  unobserved.  I  shall  have 
to  read  of  it  in  the  biography  of  authors. 

Literary  gentlemen,  editors,  and  critics  think  that  they  know 
how  to  write,  because  they  have  studied  grammar  and  rhetoric; 
but  they  are  egregiously  mistaken.  The  art  of  composition  is 
as  simple  as  the  discharge  of  a  bullet  from  a  rifle,  and  its 
masterpieces  imply  an  infinitely  greater  force  behind  them. 
This  unlettered  man's  speaking  and  writing  are  standard 
English.  Some  words  and  phrases  deemed  vulgarisms  and 
Americanisms  before,  he  has  made  standard  American;  such 
as  "//  will  pay?  It  suggests  that  the  one  great  rule  of  com 
position — and  if  I  were  a  professor  of  rhetoric  I  should  insist 
on  this — is,  to  speak  the  truth.  This  first,  this  second,  this 
third;  pebbles  in  your  mouth  or  not.  This  demands  earnestness 
and  manhood  chiefly. 

We  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  the  expression,  a  liberal 
education,  originally  meant  among  the  Romans  one  worthy 
of  free  men;  while  the  learning  of  trades  and  professions  by 
•which  to  get  your  livelihood  merely  was  considered  worthy  of 
slaves  only.  But  taking  a  hint  from  the  word,  I  would  go  a 
step  further,  and  say,  that  it  is  not  the  man  of  wealth  and  leisure 
simply,  though  devoted  to  art,  or  science,  or  literature,  who,  in 
a  true  sense,  is  liberally  educated,  but  only  the  earnest  and  free 
man.  In  a  slaveholding  country  like  this,  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  liberal  education  tolerated  by  the  State;  and  those 
scholars  of  Austria  and  France  who,  however  learned  they  may 
be,  are  contented  under  their  tyrannies,  have  received  only  a 
servile  education. 

Nothing  could  his  enemies  do,  but  it  redounded  to  his 
infinite  advantage  —  that  is,  to  the  advantage  of  his  cause. 
They  did  not  hang  him  at  once,  but  reserved  him  to  preach  to 
them.  And  then  there  was  another  great  blunder.  They  did 
not  hang  his  four  followers  with  him;  that  scene  was  still 
postponed  ;  and  so  his  victory  was  prolonged  and  completed. 
No  theatrical  manager  could  have  arranged  things  so  wisely  to 
give  effect  to  his  behaviour  and  words.  And  who,  think  you, 
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was  the  manager?  Who  placed  the  slave-woman  and  her 
child,  whom  he  stooped  to  kiss  for  a  symbol,  between  his 
prison  and  the  gallows? 

We  soon  saw,  as  he  saw,  that  he  was  not  to  be  pardoned  or 
rescued  by  men.  That  would  have  been  to  disarm  him,  to 
restore  him  to  a  material  weapon,  a  Sharpe's  rifle,  when  he  had 
taken  up  the  sword  of  the  spirit — the  sword  with  which  he  has 
really  won  his  greatest  and  most  memorable  victories.  Now 
he  has  not  laid  aside  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  for  he  is  pure  spirit 
himself,  and  his  sword  is  pure  spirit  also. 

"  He  nothing  common  did  or  mean 
Upon  that  memorable  scene, 
Nor  called  the  gods  with  vulgar  spite, 
To  vindicate  his  helpless  right ; 
But  bowed  his  comely  head 
Down  as  upon  a  bed." 

What  a  transit  was  that  of  his  horizontal  body  alone,  but  just 
cut  down  from  the  gallows-tree  1  We  read,  that  at  such  a  time  it 
passed  through  Philadelphia,  and  by  Saturday  night  had  reached 
New  York.  Thus,  like  a  meteor,  it  shot  through  the  Union 
from  the  Southern  regions  towards  the  North  !  No  such  freight 
had  the  cars  borne  since  they  carried  him  Southward  alive. 

On  the  day  of  his  translation,  I  heard,  to  be  sure,  that  he 
was  hung,  but  I  d  d  not  know  what  that  meant ;  I  felt  no 
sorrow  on  that  account ;  but  not  for  a  day  or  two  did  I  even 
hear  that  he  was  dead,  and  not  after  any  number  of  days  shall  I 
believe  it.  Of  all  the  men  who  were  said  to  be  my  contem 
poraries,  it  seemed  to  me  that  John  Brown  was  the  only  one  who 
had  not  died.  I  never  hear  of  a  man  named  Brown  now, — and 
I  hear  of  them  pretty  often, —  I  never  hear  of  any  particularly 
brave  and  earnest  man,  but  my  first  thought  is  of  John  Brown, 
and  what  relation  he  may  be  to  him.  I  meet  him  at  every  turn. 
He  is  more  alive  than  ever  he  was.  He  has  earned  immortality. 
He  is  not  confined  to  North  Elba  nor  to  Kansas.  He  is  no 
longer  working  in  secret.  He  works  in  public,  and  in  the 
clearest  light  that  shines  on  this  land. 


LOVE.1 
[1852.] 

WHAT  the  essential  difference  between  man  and  woman  is  that 
they  should  be  thus  attracted  to  one  another,  no  one  has  satis- 
faciorily  answered.  Perhaps  we  must  acknowledge  the  justness 
of  the  distinction  which  assigns  to  man  the  sphere  of  wisdom, 
and  to  woman  that  of  love,  though  neither  belongs  exclusively 
to  either.  Man  is  continually  saying  to  woman,  Why  will  you 
not  be  more  wise?  Woman  is  continually  saying  to  man,  Why 
will  you  not  be  more  loving  ?  It  is  not  in  their  wills  to  be  wise 
or  to  be  loving;  but  unless  each  is  both  wise  and  loving,  there 
can  be  neither  wisdom  nor  love. 

All  transcendent  goodness  is  one,  though  appreciated  in 
different  ways,  or  by  different  senses.  In  beauty  we  see  it,  in 
music  we  hear  it,  in  fragrance  we  scent  it,  in  the  palatable  the 
pure  palate  tastes  it,  and  in  rare  health  the  whole  body  feels  it. 
The  variety  is  in  the  surface  or  manifestation ;  but  the  radical 
identity  we  fail  to  express.  The  lover  sees  in  the  glance  of  his 
beloved  the  same  beauty  that  in  the  sunset  paints  the  western 
skies.  It  is  the  same  dairrion,  here  lurking  under  a  human 

1  This  and  the  following  essay  were  transmitted  to  Mr.  Blake,  his 
American  editor,  by  Thoreau,  with  a  letter  (dated  September,  1852)  which 
contained  the  following  passages  : — 

"  Here  come  the  sentences  which  I  promised  you.  Yon  may  keep  them, 
if  you  will  regard  and  use  them  as  the  disconnected  fragments  of  what  I 
may  find  to  be  a  completer  essay,  on  looking  over  my  journal,  at  last,  and 
may  claim  again. 

"  I  -send  you  the  thoughts  on  Chastity  and  Sensuality  with  diffidence  and 
shame,  not  knowing  how  far  I  speak  to  the  condition  of  men  generally,  or 
how  far  I  betray  my  peculiar  defects.  Fray  enlighten  me  on  this  point  if 
you  can." 
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eyelid,  and  there  under  the  closing  eyelids  of  the  day.  Here, 
in  small  compass,  is  the  ancient  and  natural  beauty  of  evening 
and  morning.  What  loving  astronomer  has  ever  fathomed  the 
ethereal  depths  of  the  eye  ? 

The  maiden  conceals  a  fairer  flower  and  sweeter  fruit  than 
any  calyx  in  the  field;  and,  if  she  goes  with  averted  face, 
confiding  in  her  purity  and  high  resolves,  she  will  make  the 
heavens  retrospective,  and  all  nature  humbly  confess  its  queen. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  sentiment,  man  is  a  string  of  an 
yEolian  harp,  which  vibrates  with  the  zephyrs  of  the  eternal 
morning. 

There  is  at  first  thought  something  trivial  in  the  commonness 
of  love.  So  many  Indian  youths  and  maidens  along  these 
banks  have  in  ages  past  yielded  to  the  influence  of  this  great 
civiliser.  Nevertheless,  this  generation  is  not  disgusted  nor 
discouraged,  for  love  is  no  individual's  experience;  and  though 
we  are  imperfect  mediums,  it  does  not  partake  of  our  imperfec 
tion;  though  we  are  finite,  it  is  infinite  and  eternal;  and  the 
same  divine  influence  broods  over  these  banks,  whatever  race 
may  inhabit  them,  and  perchance  still  would,  even  if  the  human 
race  did  not  dwell  here. 

Perhaps  an  instinct  survives  through  the  intensest  actual 
love,  which  prevents  entire  abandonment  and  devotion,  and 
makes  the  most  ardent  lover  a  little  reserved.  It  is  the  antici 
pation  of  change.  For  the  most  ardent  lover  is  not  the  less 
practically  wise,  and  seeks  a  love  which  will  last  for  ever. 

Considering  how  few  poetical  friendships  there  are,  it  is 
remarkable  that  so  many  are  married.  It  would  seem  as  if 
men  yielded  too  easy  an  obedience  to  nature  without  consulting 
their  genius.  One  may  be  drunk  with  love  without  being  any 
nearer  to  finding  his  mate.  There  is  more  of  good  nature  than 
of  good  sense  at  the  bottom  of  most  marriages.  But  the  good 
nature  must  have  the  counsel  of  the  good  spirit  or  Intelligence. 
If  common  sense  had  been  consulted,  how  many  marriages 
would  never  have  taken  place ;  if  uncommon  or  divine  sense, 
how  few  marriages  such  as  we  witness  would  ever  have  taken 
place  1 
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Our  love  may  be  ascending  or  descending.  What  is  its 
character,  if  it  may  be  said  of  it — 

"  We  must  respect  the  souls  above, 
But  only  those  below  we  /eve." 

Love  is  a  severe  critic.  Hate  can  pardon  more  than  love. 
They  who  aspire  to  love  worthily,  subject  themselves  to  an 
ordeal  more  rigid  than  any  other. 

Is  your  friend  such  an  one  that  an  increase  of  worth  on  your 
part  will  rarely  make  her  more  your  friend  ?  Is  she  retained, — 
is  she  attracted, — by  more  nobleness  in  you, — by  more  of  that 
virtue  which  is  peculiarly  yours;  or  is  she  indifferent  and  blind 
to  that?  Is  she  to  be  flattered  and  won  by  your  meeting  her 
on  any  other  than  the  ascending  path?  Then  duty  requires 
that  you  separate  from  her. 

Love  must  be  as  much  a  light  as  a  flame. 

Where  there  is  not  discernment,  the  behaviour  even  of  the 
purest  soul  may  in  effect  amount  to  coarseness. 

A  man  of  fine  perceptions  is  more  truly  feminine  than  a 
merely  sentimental  woman.  The  heart  is  blind  ;  but  love  is  not 
blind.  None  of  the  gods  is  so  discriminating. 

In  love  and  friendship  the  imagination  is  as  much  exercised 
as  the  heart;  and  if  either  is  outraged  the  other  will  be  estranged. 
It  is  commonly  the  imagination  which  is  wounded  first,  rather 
than  the  heart, — it  is  so  much  the  more  sensitive. 

Comparatively,  we  can  excuse  any  offence  against  the  heart, 
but  not  against  the  imagination.  The  imagination  knows — 
nothing  escapes  its  glance  from  out  its  eyrie — and  it  controls 
the  breast.  My  heart  may  still  yearn  toward  the  valley,  but  my 
imagination  will  not  permit  me  to  jump  off  the  precipice  that 
debars  me  from  it,  for  it  is  wounded,  its  wings  are  clipped, 
and  it  cannot  fly,  even  descendingly.  Our  "  blundering 
hearts  ! "  some  poet  says.  The  imagination  never  forgets ; 
it  is  a  re-membering.  It  is  not  foundationless,  but  most 
reasonable,  and  it  alone  uses  all  the  knowledge  of  the 
intellect. 
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Love  is  the  profoundest  of  secrets.  Divulged,  even  to  the 
beloved,  it  is  no  longer  Love.  As  if  it  were  merely  I  that  loved 
you.  When  love  ceases,  then  it  is  divulged. 

In  our  intercourse  with  one  we  love,  we  wish  to  have 
answered  those  questions  at  the  end  of  which  we  do  not  raise 
our  voice;  against  which  we  put  no  interrogation  mark, — 
answered  with  the  same  unfailing,  universal  aim  toward  every 
point  of  the  compass. 

I  require  that  tho.i  knowest  everything  without  being  told 
anything.  I  parted  from  my  beloved  because  there  was  one 
thing  which  I  had  to  tell  her.  She  questioned  me.  She  should 
have  known  all  by  sympathy.  That  I  had  to  tell  it  her  was  the 
difference  between  us, — the  misunderstanding. 

A  lover  never  hears  anything  that  is  told^  for  that  is  com 
monly  either  false  or  stale;  but  he  hears  things  taking  place,  as 
the  sentinels  heard  Trenck  mining  in  the  ground,  and  thought 
it  was  moles. 

The  relation  may  be  profaned  in  many  ways.  The  parties 
may  not  regard  it  with  equal  s.icredness.  What  if  the  lover 
should  learn  that  his  beloved  dealt  in  incantations  and  philtres! 
What  if  he  should  hear  that  she  consulted  a  clairvoyant  1  The 
spell  would  be  instantly  broken. 

If  to  chaffer  and  higgle  are  bad  in  trade,  they  are  much  worse 
in  Love.  It  demands  directness  as  of  an  arrow. 

There  is  danger  that  we  lose  sight  of  what  our  friend  is 
absolutely,  while  considering  what  she  is  to  us  alone. 

The  lover  wants  no  partiality.  He  says,  Be  so  kind  as  to  be 
just. 

"  Can'st  thou  love  with  thy  mind, 

And  reason  with  thy  heart  ? 
Can'st  thou  be  kind, 

And  from  thy  darling  part  ? 

Can'st  thou  range  earth,  sea,  and  air, 

And  so  meet  me  everywhere  ? 
Through  all  events  I  will  pursue  thee, 

Through  all  persons  I  will  woo  thee." 
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I  need  thy  hate  as  much  as  thy  love.  Thou  wilt  not  repel  me 
entirely  when  thou  repellest  what  is  evil  in  me. 

<;  Indeed,  indeed,  I  cannot  tell, 
Though  I  ponder  on  it  well, 
Which  were  easier  to  stste, 
All  my  love  or  all  my  hate. 
Surely,  surely,  thou  wilt  trust  me 
When  I  say  thou  dost  disgust  me; 
O  I  hate  thee  with  a  hate 
That  would  fain  annihilate  ; 
Yet,  sometimes,  against  my  will, 
My  dear  Friend,  I  love  thee  still. 
It  were  treason  to  our  love, 
And  a  sin  to  God  above, 
One  iota  to  abate 
Of  a  pure,  impartial  hate." 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  are  truthful  ;  we  must  cherish  and 
carry  out  high  purposes  to  be  truthful  about. 

It  must  be  rare,  indeed,  that  we  meet  with  one  to  whom  we 
are  prepared  to  be  quite  ideally  related,  as  she  to  us.  We 
should  have  no  reserve  ;  we  should  give  the  whole  of  ourselves 
to  that  society ;  we  should  have  no  duty  aside  from  that.  One 
who  could  bear  to  be  so  wonderfully  and  beautifully  exaggerated 
every  day.  I  would  take  my  friend  out  of  her  low  self  and  set  her 
higher,  infinitely  higher,  and  there  know  her.  But,  commonly, 
men  are  as  much  afraid  of  love  as  of  hate.  They  have  lower 
engagements.  They  have  near  ends  to  serve.  They  have  not 
imagination  enough  to  be  thus  employed  about  a  human  being, 
but  must  be  coopering  a  barrel,  forsooth. 

What  a  difference,  whether,  in  all  your  walks,  you  meet  only 
strangers,  or  in  one  house  is  one  who  knows  you,  and  whom  you 
know!  To  have  a  brother  or  a  sister  !  To  have  a  gold  mine 
on  your  farm !  To  find  diamonds  in  the  gravel  heaps  before 
your  door !  How  rare  these  things  are  !  To  share  the  clay 
with  you, — to  people  the  earth.  Whether  to  have  a  god  or 
a  goddess  for  companion  in  your  walks,  or  to  walk  alone  with 
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hinds  and  villains  and  carles.  Would  not  a  friend  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape  as  much  as  a  deer  or  hare  ?  Every 
thing  would  acknowledge  and  serve  such  a  relation  ;  the  com 
in  the  field,  and  the  cranberries  in  the  meadow.  The  flowers 
would  bloom,  and  the  birds  sing,  with  a  new  impulse.  There 
would  be  more  fair  days  in  the  year. 

The  object  of  love  expands  and  grows  before  us  to  eternity, 
until  it  includes  all  that  is  lovely,  and  we  become  all  that  can 
love. 


CHASTITY  AND  SENSUALITY.1 
[1852.] 

THE  subject  of  sex  is  a  remarkable  one,  since,  though  its 
phenomena  concern  us  so  much,  both  directly  and  indirectly, 
and,  sooner  or  later,  it  occupies  the  thoughts  of  all,  yet  all  man 
kind,  as  it  were,  agree  to  be  silent  about  it,  at  least  the  sexes 
commonly  one  to  another.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  all 
human  facts  is  veiled  more  completely  than  any  mystery.  It  is 
treated  with  such  secrecy  and  awe  as  surely  do  not  go  to  any 
religion.  I  believe  that  }t  is  unusual  even  for  the  most  intimate 
friends  to  communicate  the  pleasures  and  anxieties  connected 
with  this  fact,  much  as  the  external  affair  of  love,  its  comings 
and  goings,  are  bruited.  The  Shakers  do  not  exaggerate  it  so 
much  by  their  manner  of  speaking  of  it,  as  all  mankind  by  their 
manner  of  keeping  silence  about  it.  Not  that  men  should 
speak  on  this  or  any  subject  without  having  anything  worthy  to 
say;  but  it  is  plain  that  the  education  of  man  has  hardly  com 
menced, — there  is  so  little  genuine  intercommunication. 

In  a  pure  society,  the  subject  of  marriage  would  not  be  so 
often  avoided  from  shame  and  not  from  reverence,  winked  out 
of  sight,  and  hinted  at  only,  but  treated  naturally  and  simply, — 
perhaps  simply  avoided,  like  the  kindred  mysteries.  If  it 
cannot  be  spoken  of  for  shame,  how  can  it  be  acted  of?  But, 
doubtless,  there  is  far  more  purity,  as  well  as  more  impurity, 
than  is  apparent. 

Men  commonly  couple  with  their  idea  of  marriage  a  slight 
degree  at  least  of  sensuality;  but  every  lover,  the  world  over, 
believes  in  its  inconceivable  purity. 

If  it  is  the  result  of  a  pure  love,  there  can  be  nothing  sensual 
in  marriage.  Chastity  is  something  positive,  not  negative.  It 
is  the  virtue  of  the  married  especially.  All  lusts  or  base 
i  See  footnote,  p.  138. 
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pleasures  must  give  place  to  loftier  delights.  They  who  meet 
as  superior  beings  cannot  perform  the  deeds  of  inferior  ones. 
The  deeds  of  love  are  less  questionable  than  any  action  of  an 
individual  can  be,  for,  it  being  founded  on  the  rarest  mutual 
respect,  the  parties  incessantly  stimulate  each  other  to  a  loftier 
and  purer  life,  and  the  act  in  which  they  are  associated  must 
be  pure  and  noble  indeed,  for  innocence  and  purity  can  have 
no  equal.  In  this  relation  we  deal  with  one  whom  we  respect 
more  religiously  even  than  we  respect  our  better  selves,  and  we 
shall  necessarily  conduct  as  in  the  presence  of  God.  What 
presence  can  be  more  awful  to  the  lover  than  the  presence  of 
his  beloved  ? 

If  you  seek  the  warmth  even  of  affection  from  a  similar 
motive  to  that  from  which  cats  and  dogs  and  slothful  persons 
hug  the  fire,  because  your  temperature  is  low  through  sloth, 
you  are  on  the  downward  road,  and  it  is  but  to  plunge  yet 
deeper  into  sloth.  Better  the  cold  affection  of  the  sun,  reflected 
from  fields  of  ice  and  snow,  or  his  warmth  in  some  still  wintry 
dell.  The  warmth  of  celestial  love  does  not  relax,  but  nerves 
and  braces  its  enjoyer.  Warm  your  body  by  healthful  exercise, 
not  by  cowering  over  a  stove.  Warm  your  spirit  by  perform 
ing  independently  noble  deeds,  not  by  ignobly  seeking  the 
sympathy  of  your  fellows  who  are  no  better  than  yourself.  A 
man's  social  and  spiritual  discipline  must  answer  to  his  corporeal. 
He  must  lean  on  a  friend  who  has  a  hard  breast,  as  he  would 
lie  on  a  hard  bed.  He  must  drink  cold  water  for  his  only 
beverage.  So  he  must  not  hear  sweetened  and  coloured  words, 
but  pure  and  refreshing  truths.  He  must  daily  bathe  in 
truth  cold  as  spring  water,  not  warmed  by  the  sympathy  of 
friends. 

Can  love  be  in  aught  allied  to  dissipation  ?  Let  us  love  by 
refusing,  not  accepting  one  another.  Love  and  lust  are  far 
asunder.  The  one  is  good,  the  other  bad.  When  the  affec 
tionate  sympathise  by  their  higher  natures,  there  is  love ;  but 
there  is  danger  that  they  will  sympathise  by  their  lower  natures, 
and  then  there  is  lust.  It  is  not  necessary  that  this  be 
deliberate,  hardly  even  conscious  ;  but,  in  the  close  contact  of 

10 
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affection,  there  is  danger  that  we  may  stain  and  pollute  one 
another,  for  we  cannot  embrace  but  with  an  entire  embrace. 

We  must  love  our  friend  so  much  that  she  shall  be  associated 
with  onr  purest  and  holiest  thoughts  alone.  When  there  is 
impurity,  \ve  have  "  descended  to  meet,"  though  we  knew  it  not. 

The  luxury  of  affection, — there's  the  danger.  There  must 
be  some  nerve  and  heroism  in  our  love,  as  of  a  winter  morning. 
In  the  religion  of  all  nations  a  purity  is  hinted  at,  which,  I  fear, 
men  never  attain  to.  We  may  love  and  not  elevate  one  another. 
The  love  that  takes  us  as  it  finds  us  degrades  us.  What  watch 
we  must  keep  over  the  fairest  and  purest  of  our  affections,  lest 
there  be  some  taint  about  them  !  May  we  so  love  as  never  to 
have  occasion  to  repent  of  our  love  ! 

There  is  to  be  attributed  to  sensuality  the  loss  to  language 
of  how  many  pregnant  symbols  ?  Flowers,  which,  by  their 
infinite  hues  and  fragrance,  celebrate  the  marriage  of  the 
plants,  are  intended  for  a  symbol  of  the  open  and  unsuspected 
beauty  of  all  true  marriage,  when  man's  flowering  season  arrives. 

Virginity,  too,  is  a  budding  flower,  and  by  an  impure  marriage 
the  virgin  is  deflowered.  Whoever  loves  flowers,  loves  virgins 
and  chastity.  Love  and  lust  are  as  far  asunder  as  a  flower- 
garden  is  from  a  brothel. 

J,  Biberg,  in  the  Aincejiitates  Botanicce,  edited  by  Linnasus, 
observes  (I  translate  from  the  Latin)  :  "  The  organs  of  genera 
tion,  which,  in  the  animal  kingdom,  are  for  the  most  part  con 
cealed  by  Nature,  as  if  they  were  to  be  ashamed  of,  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  are  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  all;  and,  when 
the  nuptials  of  plants  are  celebrated,  it  is  wonderful  what  delight 
they  afford  to  the  beholder,  refreshing  the  senses  with  the  most 
agreeable  colour  and  the  sweetest  odour  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
bees  and  other  insects,  not  to  mention  the  humming-bird,  extract 
honey  from  their  nectaries,  and  gather  wax  from  their  effete 
pollen."  Linmeus  himself  calls  the  calyx  the  thalamus^  or  bridal 
chamber  ;  and  the  corolla  the  aulczinn,  or  tapestry  of  it,  and 
proceeds  to  explain  thus  every  part  of  the  flower. 

Who  knows  but  evil  spirits  might  corrupt  the  flowers  them 
selves,  rob  them  of  their  fragrance  and  their  fair  hues,  and  turn 
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their  marriage  into  a  secret  shame  and  defilement  ?  Already 
they  are  of  various  qualities,  and  there  is  one  whose  nuptials  fill 
the  lowlands  in  June  with  the  odour  of  carrion. 

The  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  I  have  dreamed,  is  incredibly 
beautiful,  too  fair  to  be  remembered.  I  have  had  thoughts 
about  it,  but  they  are  among  the  most  fleeting  and  irrecoverable 
in  my  experience.  It  is  strange  that  men  will  talk  of  miracles, 
revelation,  inspiration,  and  the  like,  as  things  past,  while  love 
remains. 

A  true  marriage  will  differ  in  no  wise  from  illumination.  In 
all  perception  of  the  truth  there  is  a  divine  ecstasy,  an  inexpress 
ible  delirium  of  joy,  as  when  a  youth  embraces  his  betrothed 
virgin.  The  ultimate  delights  of  a  true  marriage  are  one  with 
this. 

No  wonder  that  out  of  such  a  union,  not  as  end,  but  as 
accompaniment,  comes  the  undying  race  of  man.  The  womb 
is  a  most  fertile  soil. 

Some  have  asked  if  the  stock  of  men  could  not  be  improved, — 
if  they  could  not  be  bred  as  cattle.  Let  Love  be  purified,  and 
all  the  rest  will  follow.  A  pure  love  is  thus,  indeed,  the  panacea 
for  all  the  ills  of  the  world. 

The  only  excuse  for  reproduction  is  improvement.  Nature 
abhors  repetition.  Beasts  merely  propagate  their  kind  ;  but 
the  offspring  of  noble  men  and  women  will  be  superior  to 
themselves,  as  their  aspirations  are.  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
kno-v  them. 


THOMAS  CARLYLE  AND  HIS  WORKS. 

[1847-] 

THOMAS  CARLYLE  is  a  Scotchman,  born  about  fifty  years 
ago,  "at  Ecclefechan,  Annandale,"  according  to  one  authority. 
"His  parents  'good  farmer  people,' his  father  an  elder  in  the 
Secession  church  there,  and  a  man  of  strong  native  sense, 
whose  words  were  said  to  '  nail  a  subject  to  the  wall.' "  We  also 
hear  of  his  "excellent  mother,"  still  alive,  and  of  "her  fine  old 
covenanting  accents,  concerting  with  his  transcendental  tones." 
He  seems  to  have  gone  to  school  at  Annan,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Solway  Frith,  and  there,  as  he  himself  writes,  "heard  of 
famed  professors,  of  high  matters  classical,  mathematical,  a 
whole  Wonderland  of  Knowledge,"  from  Edward  Irving,  then 
a  young  man  "  fresh  from  Edinburgh,  with  college  prizes,  .  .  . 
come  to  see  our  schoolmaster,  who  had  also  been  his."  From 
this  place,  they  say,  you  can  look  over  into  Wordsworth's 
country.  Here  first  he  may  have  become  acquainted  with 
Nature,  with  woods,  such  as  are  there,  and  rivers  and  brooks, 
some  of  whose  names  we  have  heard,  and  the  last  lapses  of 
Atlantic  billows.  He  got  some  of  his  education,  too,  more 
or  less  liberal,  out  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  he  had  to  "support  himself," 
partly  by  "private  tuition,  translations  for  the  booksellers,  etc.," 
and  afterward,  as  we  are  glad  to  hear,  "taught  an  academy  in 
Dysart,  at  the  same  time  that  Irving  was  teaching  in  Kirkcaldy," 
the  usual  middle  passage  of  a  literary  life.  He  was  destined 
for  the  Church,  but  not  by  the  powers  that  rule  man's  life  ; 
made  his  literary  debut  in  Frasei*s  Magazine,  long  ago  ;  read 
here  and  there  in  English  and  French,  with  more  or  less 
profit,  we  may  suppose,  such  of  us  at  least  as  are  not  particularly 
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informed,  and  at  length  found  some  words  which  spoke  to  his 
condition  in  the  German  language,  and  set  himself  earnestly  to 
unravel  that  mystery, — with  what  success  many  readers  know. 

After  his  marriage  he  "resided  partly  at  Comely  Bank, 
Edinburgh  ;  and  for  a  year  or  two  at  Craigenputtock,  a  wild  and 
solitary  farm-house  in  the  upper  part  of  Dumfriesshire,"  at 
which  last  place,  amid  barren  heather  hills,  he  was  visited  by 
our  countryman,  Emerson.  With  Emerson  he  still  corresponds. 
He  was  early  intimate  with  Edward  Irving,  and  continued  to 
be  his  friend  until  the  latter's  death.  Concerning  this  "  freest, 
brotherliest,  bravest  human  soul,"  and  Carlyle's  relation  to  him, 
those  whom  it  concerns  will  do  well  to  consult  a  notice  of  his 
death  in  Eraser's  Magazine  for  1835,  reprinted  in  the  Miscel 
lanies.  He  also  corresponded  with  Goethe.  Latterly,  we  hear, 
the  poet  Sterling  was  his  only  intimate  acquaintance  in 
England. 

He  has  spent  the  last  quarter  of  his  life  in  London,  writing 
books ;  has  the  fame,  as  all  readers  know,  of  having  made 
England  acquainted  with  Germany,  in  late  years,  and  done 
much  else  that  is  novel  and  remarkable  in  literature.  He 
especially  is  the  literary  man  of  those  parts.  You  may  imagine 
him  living  in  altogether  a  retired  and  simple  way,  with  small 
family,  in  a  quiet  part  of  London,  called  Chelsea,  a  little  out  of 
the  din  of  commerce,  in  "  Cheyne  Row,"  there,  not  far  from  the 
"Chelsea  Hospital."  "A  little  past  this,  and  an  old  ivy-clad 
church,  with  its  buried  generations  lying  around  it,"  writes  one 
traveller,  "you  come  to  an  antique  street  running  at  right 
angles  with  the  Thames,  and,  a  few  steps  from  the  river,  you 
find  Carlyle's  name  on  the  door."  "  A  Scotch  lass  ushers  you 
into  the  second  storey  front  chamber,  which  is  the  spacious  work 
shop  of  the  world  maker."  Here  he  sits  a  long  time  together, 
with  many  books  and  papers  about  him  ;  many  new  books,  we 
have  been  told,  on  the  upper  shelves,  uncut,  with  the  "  author's 
respects"  in  them;  in  late  months,  with  many  manuscripts  in 
an  old  English  hand,  and  innumerable  pamphlets,  from  the 
public  libraries,  relating  to  the  Cromwellian  period  ;  now,  per 
haps,  looking  out  into  the  street  on  brick  and  pavement,  for  a 
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change,  and  now  upon  some  rod  of  grass  ground  in  the  rear  ; 
or,  perchance,  he  steps  over  to  the  British  Museum,  and  makes 
that  his  studio  for  the  time.  This  is  the  fore  part  of  the  day  ; 
that  is  the  way  with  literary  men  commonly  ;  and  then  in  the 
afternoon,  we  presume,  he  takes  a  short  run  of  a  mile  or  so 
through  the  suburbs  out  into  the  country  ;  we  think  he  would 
run  that  way,  though  so  short  a  trip  might  not  take  him  to  very 
sylvan  or  rustic  places.  In  the  meanwhile,  people  are  calling  to 
see  him,  from  various  quarters,  few  very  worthy  of  being  seen  by 
him;  "distinguished  travellers  from  America,"  not  a  few;  to 
all  and  sundry  of  whom  he  gives  freely  of  his  yet  unwritten 
ricli  and  flashing  soliloquy,  in  exchange  for  whatever  they  may 
have  to  offer  ;  speaking  his  English,  as  they  say,  with  a  "broad 
Scotch  accent,"  talking,  to  their  astonishment  and  to  ours,  very 
much  as  he  writes,  a  sort  of  Carlylese,  his  discourse  "coming  to 
its  climaxes,  ever  and  anon,  in  long,  deep,  chest-shaking  bursts 
of  laughter." 

He  goes  to  Scotland  sometimes,  to  visit  his  native  heath-clad 
hills,  having  some  interest  still  in  the  earth  there  ;  such  names 
as  Craigenputtock  and  Ecclefechan,  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  stand  for  habitable  places  there  to  him  ;  or  he  rides  to 
the  sea-coast  of  England  in  his  vacations,  upon  his  horse  Yankee, 
bought  by  the  sale  of  his  books  here,  as  we  have  been  told. 

How,  after  all,  he  gets  his  living  ;  what  proportion  of  his 
daily  bread  he  earns  by  day-labour  or  job-work  with  his  pen, 
what  he  inherits,  what  steals, — questions  whose  answers  are  so 
significant,  and  not  to  be  omitted  in  his  biography, — we,  alas  ! 
are  unable  to  answer  here.  It  may  be  worth  the  while  to  state 
that  he  is  not  a  Reformer  in  our  sense  of  the  term, — eats, 
drinks,  and  sleeps,  thinks  and  believes,  professes  and  practises, 
not  according  to  the  New  England  standard,  nor  to  the  Old 
English  wholly.  Nevertheless,  we  are  told  that  he  is  a  sort  of 
lion  in  certain  quarters  there,  "  an  amicable  centre  for  men  of 
the  most  opposite  opinions,"  and  "listened  to  as  an  oracle," 
"  smoking  his  perpetual  pipe." 

A  rather  tall,  gaunt  figure,  with  intent  face,  dark  hair  and 
complexion,  and  the  air  of  a  student ;  not  altogether  well  in 
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body,  from  sitting  too  long  in  his  workhouse, — he,  born  in  the 
border  country  and  descended  from  moss-troopers,  it  may  be. 
We  have  seen  several  pictures  of  him  here  ;  one,  a  full-length 
portrait,  with  hat  and  overall,  if  it  did  not  tell  us  much,  told  the 
fewest  lies  ;  another,  we  remember,  was  well  said  to  have  "too 
combed  a  look  ;"  one  other  also  we  have  seen  in  which  we 
discern  some  features  of  the  man  we  are  thinking  of;  but  the 
only  ones  worth  remembering,  after  all,  are  those  which  he  has 
unconsciously  drawn  of  himself. 

When  we  remember  how  these  volumes  came  over  to  us,  with 
their  encouragement  and  provocation  from  month  to  month, 
and  what  commotion  they  created  in  many  private  breasts,  we 
wonder  that  the  country  did  not  ring,  from  shore  to  shore,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  with  its  greeting ;  and  the  Boones 
and  Crockets  of  the  West  make  haste  to  hail  him,  whose  wide 
humanity  embraces  them  too.  Of  all  that  the  packets  have 
brought  over  to  us,  has  there  been  any  richer  cargo  than  this? 
What  else  has  been  English  news  for  so  long  a  season  ?  What 
else,  of  late  years,  has  been  England  to  us, — to  us  who  read 
books,  we  mean  ?  Unless  we  remembered  it  as  the  scene  where 
the  age  of  Wordsworth  was  spending  itself,  and  a  few  younger 
muses  were  trying  their  wings,  and  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
residence  of  Landor,  Carlyle  alone,  since  the  death  of  Coleridge, 
has  kept  the  promise  of  England.  It  is  the  best  apology  for 
all  the  bustle  and  the  sin  of  commerce,  that  it  has  made  us 
acquainted  with  the  thoughts  of  this  man.  Commerce  would 
not  concern  us  much  if  it  were  not  for  such  results  as  this. 
New  England  owes  him  a  debt  which  she  will  be  slow  to 
recognise.  His  earlier  essays  reached  us  at  a  time  when 
Coleridge's  were  the  only  recent  words  which  had  made  any 
notable  impression  so  far,  and  they  found  a  felcl  unoccupied  by 
him,  before  yet  any  words  of  moment  had  been  uttered  in  our 
midst.  He  had  this  advantage,  too,  in  a  teacher,  that  he  stood 
near  to  his  pupils  ;  and  he  has  no  doubt  afforded  reasonable 
encouragement  and  sympathy  to  many  an  independent  but 
solitary  thinker. 

It  is  remarkable,  but  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  not  to  be  lamented, 
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that  the  world  is  so  unkind  to  a  new  book.  Any  distinguished 
traveller  who  comes  to  our  shores  is  likely  to  get  more  dinners 
and  speeches  of  welcome  than  he  can  well  dispose  of,  but  the 
best  books,  if  noticed  at  all,  meet  with  coldness  and  suspicion, 
or,  whnt  is  worse,  gratuitous,  off-hand  criticism.  It  is  plain 
that  the  reviewers,  both  here  and  abroad,  do  not  know  how  to 
dispose  of  this  man.  They  approach  him  too  easily,  as  if  he 
were  one  of  the  men  of  letters  about  town,  who  grace  Mr. 
Somebody's  administration,  merely  ;  but  he  already  belongs  to 
literature,  and  depends  neither  on  the  favour  of  reviewers,  nor 
the  honesty  of  booksellers,  nor  the  pleasure  of  readers  for  his 
success.  He  has  more  to  impart  than  to  receive  from  his 
generation.  He  is  another  such  a  strong  and  finished  workman 
in  his  craft  as  Samuel  Johnson  was,  and,  like  him,  makes  the 
literary  class  respectable.  Since  few  are  yet  out  of  their  appren 
ticeship,  or,  even  if  they  learn  to  be  able  writers,  are  at  the 
same  time  able  and  valuable  thinkers.  The  aged  and  critical 
eye,  especially,  is  incapacitated  to  appreciate  the  works  of  this 
author.  To  such  their  meaning  is  impalpable  and  evanescent, 
and  they  seem  to  abound  only  in  obstinate  mannerisms, 
Germanisms,  and  whimsical  ravings  of  all  kinds,  with  now  and 
then  an  unaccountably  true  and  sensible  remark.  On  the 
strength  of  this  last,  Carlyle  is  admitted  to  have  what  is  called 
genius.  We  hardly  know  an  old  man  to  whom  these  volumes 
are  not  hopelessly  sealed.  The  language,  they  say,  is  foolish 
ness  and  a  stumbling-block  to  them ;  but  to  many  a  clear 
headed  boy  they  are  plainest  English,  and  despatched  with 
such  hasty  relish  as  his  bread  and  milk.  The  fathers  wonder 
how  it  is  that  the  children  take  to  this  diet  so  readily,  and  digest 
it  with  so  little  difficulty.  They  shake  their  heads  with  mistrust 
at  their  free  and  easy  delight,  and  remark  that  "  Mr.  Carlyle  is  a 
very  learned  man  ;"  for  they,  too,  not  to  be  out  of  fashion,  have 
got  grammar  and  dictionary,  if  the  truth  were  known,  and  with 
the  best  faith  cudgelled  their  brains  to  get  a  little  way  into  the 
jungle,  and  they  could  not  but  confess,  as  often  as  they  found 
the  clue,  that  it  was  as  intricate  as  Blnckstone  to  follow,  if 
you  read  it  honestly.  But  merely  reading,  even  with  the  best 
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intentions,  is  not  enough  :  you  must  almost  have  written  these 
books  yourself.  Only  he  who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  read 
them  in  the  nick  of  time,  in  the  most  perceptive  and  recipient 
season  of  life,  can  give  any  adequate  account  of  them. 

Many  have  tasted  of  this  well  with  an  odd  suspicion,  as  if  it 
were  some  fountain  Arethuse  which  had  flowed  under  the  sea 
from  Germany,  as  if  the  materials  of  his  books  had  lain  in  some 
garret  there,  in  danger  of  being  appropriated  for  waste-paper. 
Over  what  German  ocean,  from  what  Hercynian  forest,  he  has 
been  imported,  piecemeal,  into  England,  or  whether  he  has  now 
all  arrived,  we  are  not  informed.  This  article  is  not  invoiced 
in  Hamburg  nor  in  London.  Perhaps  it  was  contraband. 
However,  we  suspect  that  this  sort  of  goods  cannot  be  im 
ported  in  this  way.  No  matter  how  skilful  the  stevedore,  all 
things  being  got  into  sailing  trim,  wait  for  a  Sunday,  and  aft 
wind,  and  then  weigh  anchor,  and  run  up  the  main-sheet, — 
straightway  what  of  transcendent  and  permanent  value  is  there 
resists  the  aft  wind,  and  will  doggedly  stay  behind  that  Sunday, 
— it  does  not  travel  Sundays;  while  biscuit  and  pork  make 
headway,  and  sailors  cry  heave-yo!  It  must  part  company  if 
it  open  a  seam.  It  is  not  quite  safe  to  send  out  a  venture  in 
this  kind,  unless  yourself  go  supercargo.  Where  a  man  goes, 
there  he  is;  but  the  slightest  virtue  is  immovable, — it  is  real 
estate,  not  personal  ;  who  would  keep  it  must  consent  to  be 
bought  and  sold  with  it. 

However,  we  need  not  dwell  on  this  charge  of  a  German 
extraction,  it  being  generally  admitted  by  this  time  that  Carlyle 
is  English,  and  an  inhabitant  of  London.  He  has  the  English 
for  his  mother-tongue,  though  with  a  Scotch  accent,  or  never 
so  many  accents,  and  thoughts  also,  which  are  the  legitimate 
growth  of  native  soil,  to  utter  therewith.  His  style  is  eminently 
colloquial,  and  no  wonder  it  is  strange  to  meet  with  in  a  book. 
It  is  not  literary  or  classical ;  it  has  not  the  music  of  poetry, 
nor  the  pomp  of  philosophy,  but  the  rhythms  and  cadences  of 
conversation  endlessly  repeated.  It  resounds  with  emphatic, 
natural,  lively,  stirring  tones,  muttering,  rattling,  exploding, 
like  shells  and  shot,  and  with  like  execution.  So  far  as  it  is  a 
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merit  in  composition,  that  the  written  answer  to  the  spoken 
word,  and  the  spoken  word  to  a  fresh  and  pertinent  thought  in 
the  mind,  as  well  as  to  the  half  thoughts,  the  tumultuary  mis 
givings  and  expectancies,  this  author  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be 
matched  in  literature. 

He  is  no  mystic,  either,  more  than  Newton  cr  Arkwright  or 
Davy,  and  tolerates  none.  Not  one  obscure  line,  or  half  line, 
did  he  ever  write.  His  meaning  lies  plain  as  the  daylight,  and 
he  who  runs  may  read;  indeed,  only  he  who  runs  can  read,  and 
keep  up  with  the  meaning.  It  has  the  distinctness  of  picture 
to  his  mind,  and  he  tells  us  only  what  he  sees  printed  in  largest 
English  type  upon  the  face  of  things.  He  utters  substantial 
English  thoughts  in  plainest  English  dvalects;  for,  it  must  be 
confessed,  he  speaks  more  than  one  of  these.  All  the  shires  of 
England,  and  all  the  shires  of  Europe,  are  laid  under  contri 
bution  to  his  genius;  for  to  be  English  does  not  mean  to  be 
exclusive  and  narrow,  and  adapt  one's  self  to  the  apprehension 
of  his  nearest  neighbour  only.  And  yet  no  writer  is  more 
thoroughly  Saxon.  In  the  translation  of  those  fragments  of 
Saxon  poetry,  we  have  met  with  the  same  rhythm  that  occurs 
so  often  in  his  poem  on  the  French  Revolution.  And  if  you 
would  know  where  many  of  those  obnoxious  Carlyleisms  and 
Germanisms  came  from,  read  the  best  of  Milton's  prose,  read 
those  speeches  of  Cromwell  which  he  has  brought  to  light,  or 
go  and  listen  once  more  to  your  mother's  tongue.  So  much 
for  his  German  extraction. 

Indeed,  for  fluency  and  skill  in  the  use  of  the  English  tongue, 
he  is  a  master  unrivalled.  His  felicity  and  power  of  expression 
surpass  even  his  special  merits  as  historian  and  critic.  Therein 
his  experience  has  not  failed  him,  but  furnished  him  with  such 
a  store  of  winged,  ay  and  legged  words,  as  only  a  London  life, 
perchance,  could  give  account  of.  We  had  not  understood  the 
wealth  of  the  language  before.  Nature  is  ransacked,  and  all 
the  resorts  and  purlieus  of  humanity  are  taxed,  to  furnish  the 
fittest  symbol  for  his  thought.  He  does  not  go  to  the  dic 
tionary,  the  word-book,  but  to  the  word-manufactory  itself,  and 
has  made  endless  work  for  the  lexicographers.  Yes,  he  has 
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that  same  English  for  his  mother-tongue  that  you  have,  but 
with  him  it  is  no  dumb,  muttering,  mumbling  faculty,  concealing 
the  thoughts,  but  a  keen,  unwearied,  resistless  weapon.  He 
has  such  command  of  it  as  neither  you  nor  I  have;  and  it 
would  be  well  for  any  who  have  a  lost  horse  to  advertise,  or 
a  town-meeting  warrant,  or  a  sermon,  or  a  letter  to  write,  to 
study  this  universal  letter-writer,  for  he  knows  more  than  the 
grammar  or  the  dictionary. 

The  style  is  worth  attending  to,  as  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  man  which  we  at  this  distance  can  discern.  It 
is  for  once  quite  equal  to  the  matter.  It  can  carry  all  its  load, 
and  never  breaks  down  nor  staggers.  His  books  are  solid  and 
workmanlike,  as  all  that  England  does;  and  they  are  graceful 
and  readable  also.  They  tell  of  huge  labour  done,  well  done, 
and  all  the  rubbish  swept  away,  like  the  bright  cutlery  which 
glitters  in  shop  windows,  while  the  coke  and  ashes,  the  turnings, 
filings,  dust,  and  borings  lie  far  away  at  Birmingham,  unheard 
of.  He  is  a  masterly  clerk,  scribe,  reporter,  writer.  He  can 
reduce  to  writing  most  things, — gestures,  winks,  nods,  sig 
nificant  looks,  patois,  brogue,  accent,  pantomime,  and  how 
much  that  had  passed  for  silence  before,  does  he  represent  by 
written  words.  The  countryman  who  puzzled  the  city  lawyer, 
requiring  him  to  write,  among  other  things,  his  call  to  his 
horses,  would  hardly  have  puzzled  him;  he  would  have  found  a 
word  for  it,  all  right  and  classical,  that  would  have  started  his 
team  for  him.  Consider  the  ceaseless  tide  of  speech  for  ever 
flowing  in  countless  cellars,  garrets,  parlours;  that  of  the. 
French,  says  Carlyle,  "only  ebbs  toward  the  short  hours  of 
night,"  and  what  a  drop  in  the  bucket  is  the  printed  word. 
Feeling,  thought,  speech,  writing,  and,  we  might  add,  poetry, 
inspiration, — for  so  the  circle  is  completed;  how  they  gradually 
dwindle  at  length,  passing  through  successive  colanders  into 
your  history  and  classics,  from  the  roar  of  the  ocean,  the 
murmur  of  the  forest,  to  the  squeak  of  a  mouse;  so  much  only 
parsed  and  spelt  out,  and  punctuated,  at  last.  The  few  who 
can  talk  like  a  book,  they  only  get  reported  commonly.  But 
this  writer  reports  a  new  "  Lieferung." 
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One  wonders  how  so  much,  after  all,  was  expressed  in  the  old 
way,  so  much  here  depends  upon  the  emphasis,  tone,  pronun 
ciation,  style,  and  spirit  of  the  reading.  No  writer  uses  so 
profusely  all  the  aids  to  intelligibility  which  the  printer's  art 
affords.  You  wonder  how  others  had  contrived  to  write  so 
many  pages  without  emphatic  or  italicised  words,  they  are  so 
expressive,  so  natural,  so  indispensable  here,  as  if  none  had 
ever  used  the  demonstrative  pronouns  demonstratively  before. 
In  another's  sentences  the  thought,  though  it  may  be  immortal, 
is  as  it  were  embalmed,  and  does  not  strike  you,  but  here  it  is 
so  freshly  living,  even  the  body  of  it  not  having  passed  through 
the  ordeal  of  death,  that  it  stirs  in  the  very  extremities,  and  the 
smallest  particles  and  pronouns  are  all  alive  with  it.  It  is  not 
simple  dictionary  //,  yours  or  mine,  but  IT.  The  words  did  not 
come  at  the  command  of  grammar,  but  of  a  tyrannous,  inexor 
able  meaning;  not  like  standing  soldiers,  by  vote  of  Parliament, 
but  any  able-bodied  countryman  pressed  into  the  service,  for 
"  Sire,  it  is  not  a  revolt,  it  is  a  revolution." 

We  have  never  heard  him  speak,  but  we  should  say  that 
Carlyle  was  a  rare  talker.  He  has  broken  the  ice,  and  streams 
freely  forth  like  a  spring  torrent.  He  does  not  trace  back  the 
stream  of  his  thought,  silently  adventurous,  up  to  its  fountain- 
head,  but  is  borne  away  with  it,  as  it  rushes  through  his  brain 
like  a  torrent  to  overwhelm  and  fertilise.  He  holds  a  talk  with 
you.  His  audience  is  such  a  tumultuous  mob  of  thirty  thousand, 
as  assembled  at  the  University  of  Paris,  before  printing  was 
invented.  Philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  talk,  but 
write,  or,  when  it  comes  personally  before  an  audience,  lecture 
or  read  ;  and  therefore  it  must  be  read  to-morrow,  or  a  thousand 
years  hence.  But  the  talker  must  naturally  be  attended  to  at 
once  ;  he  does  not  talk  on  without  an  audience  ;  the  winds  do 
not  long  bear  the  sound  of  his  voice.  Think  of  Carlyle  reading 
his  French  Revohttion  to  any  audience.  One  might  say  it  was 
never  written,  but  spoken  ;  and  thereafter  reported  and  printed, 
that  those  not  within  sound  of  his  voice  might  know  something 
about  it.  Some  men  read  to  you  something  which  they  have 
written  in  a  dead  language^  of  course,  but  it  may  be  in  a  living 
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letter,  in  a  Syriac,  or  Roman,  or  Runic  character.  Men  must 
speak  English  who  can  write  Sanscrit  ;  they  must  speak  a 
modern  language  who  write,  perchance,  an  ancient  and  universal 
one.  We  do  not  live  in  those  days  when  the  learned  used 
a  learned  language.  There  is  no  writing  of  Latin  with  Carlyle; 
but  as  Chaucer,  with  all  reverence  to  Homer,  and  Virgil,  and 
Messieurs  the  Normans,  sung  his  poetry  in  the  homely  Saxon 
tongue, — and  Locke  has  at  least  the  merit  of  having  done 
philosophy  into  English,— so  Carlyle  has  done  a  different 
philosophy  still  further  into  English,  and  thrown  open  the  doors 
of  literature  and  criticism  to  the  populace. 

Such  a  style, — so  diversified  and  variegated !  It  is  like  the 
face  of  a  country ;  it  is  like  a  New  England  landscape,  with 
farm-houses  and  villages,  and  cultivated  spots,  and  belts  of 
forests  and  blueberry-swamps  round  about,  with  the  fragrance 
of  shad-blossoms  and  violets  on  certain  winds.  And  as  for  the 
reading  of  it,  it  is  novel  enough  to  the  reader  who  has  used  only 
the  diligence,  and  old  line  mail-coach.  It  is  like  travelling, 
sometimes  on  foot,  sometimes  in  a  gig  tandem;  sometimes  in  a 
full  coach,  over  highways,  mended  and  unmended,  for  which 
you  will  prosecute  the  town  ;  on  level  roads,  through  French 
departments,  by  Simplon  roads  over  the  Alps,  and  now  and 
then  he  hauls  up  for  a  relay,  and  yokes  in  an  unbroken  colt  of  a 
Pegasus  for  a  leader,  driving  off  by  cart-paths,  and  across  lots, 
by  corduroy  roads  and  gridiron  bridges  ;  and  where  the  bridges 
are  gone,  not  even  a  string-piece  left,  and  the  reader  has  to  set 
his  breast  and  swim.  You  have  got  an  expert  driver  this  time, 
who  has  driven  ten  thousand  miles,  and  was  never  known  to 
upset ;  can  drive  six  in  hand  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and 
touch  the  leaders  anywhere  with  his  snapper. 

With  wonderful  art  he  grinds  into  paint  for  his  picture  all  his 
moods  and  experiences,  so  that  all  his  forces  may  be  brought 
to  the  encounter.  Apparently  writing  without  a  particular 
design  or  responsibility,  setting  down  his  soliloquies  from  time 
to  time,  taking  advantage  of  all  his  humours,  when  at  length 
the  hour  comes  to  declare  himself,  he  puts  down  in  plain 
English,  without  quotation  marks,  what  he,  Thomas  Carlyle,  is 
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ready  to  defend  in  the  face  of  the  world,  and  fathers  the  rest, 
often  quite  as  defensible,  only  more  modest,  or  plain  spoken,  or 
insinuating,  upon  "  Sauerteig,"  or  some  other  gentleman  long 
employed  on  the  subject.  Rolling  his  subject  how  many  ways 
in  his  mind,  he  meets  it  now  face  to  face,  wrestling  with  it  at 
arm's  length,  and  striving  to  get  it  down,  or  throw  it  over  his 
head  ;  and  if  that  will  not  do,  or  whether  it  will  do  or  not,  tries 
the  back-stitch  and  side-hug  with  it,  and  downs  it  again,  scalps 
it,  draws  and  quarters  it,  hangs  it  in  chains,  and  leaves  it  to  the 
winds  and  dogs.  With  his  brows  knit,  his  mind  made  up,  his 
will  resolved  and  resistless,  he  advances,  crashing  his  way 
through  the  host  of  weak,  half-formed,  dilettante  opinions, 
honest  and  dishonest  ways  of  thinking,  with  their  standards 
raised,  sentimentalities  and  conjectures,  and  tramples  them  all 
into  dust.  See  how  he  prevails  ;  you  don't  even  hear  the 
groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying.  Certainly  it  is  not  so  well 
worth  the  while  to  look  through  any  man's  eyes  at  history,  for 
the  time,  as  through  his  ;  and  his  way  of  looking  at  things  is 
fastest  getting  adopted  by  his  generation. 

It  is  not  in  man  to  determine  what  his  style  shall  be.  He 
might  as  well  determine  what  his  thoughts  shall  be.  We  would 
not  have  had  him  write  always  as  in  the  chapter  on  Burns,  and 
the  Life  of  Schiller,  and  elsewhere.  No  ;  his  thoughts  were 
ever  irregular  and  impetuous.  Perhaps  as  he  grows  older  and 
writes  more  he  acquires  a  truer  expression  ;  it  is  in  some 
respects  manlier,  freer,  struggling  up  to  a  level  with  its  fountain- 
head.  We  think  it  is  the  richest  prose  style  we  know  of. 

Who  cares  what  a  man's  style  is,  so  it  is  intelligible, — as 
intelligible  as  his  thought.  Literally  and  really,  the  style  is  no 
more  than  the  stylus,  the  pen  he  writes  with  ;  and  it  is  not 
worth  scraping  and  polishing  and  gilding,  unless  it  will  write 
his  thoughts  the  better  for  it.  It  is  something  for  use,  and  not 
to  look  at.  The  question  for  us  is,  not  whether  Pope  had  a 
fine  style,  wrote  with  a  peacock's  feather,  but  whether  he  uttered 
useful  thoughts.  Translate  a  book  a  dozen  times  from  one 
language  to  another,  and  what  becomes  of  its  style  ?  Most 
books  would  be  worn  out  and  disappear  in  this  ordeal.  The 
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pen  which  wrote  it  is  soon  destroyed,  but  the  poem  survives. 
We  believe  that  Carlyle  has,  after  all,  more  readers,  and  is 
better  known  to-day  for  this  very  originality  of  style,  and  that 
posterity  will  have  reason  to  thank  him  for  emancipating  the 
language,  in  some  measure,  from  the  fetters  which  a  merely 
conservative,  aimless,  and  pedantic  literary  class  had  imposed 
upon  it,  and  setting  an  example  of  greater  freedom  and  natural 
ness.  No  man's  thoughts  are  new,  but  the  style  of  their 
expression  is  the  never- failing  novelty  which  cheers  and  re 
freshes  men.  If  we  were  to  answer  the  question,  whether  the 
mass  of  men,  as  we  know  them,  talk  as  the  standard  authors 
and  reviewers  write,  or  rather  as  this  man  writes,  we  should  say 
that  he  alone  begins  to  write  their  language  at  all,  and  that  the 
former  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  mere  effigies  of  a  language,  not 
the  best  method  of  concealing  one's  thoughts  even,  but  frequently 
a  method  of  doing  without  thoughts  at  all. 

In  his  graphic  description  of  Richter's  style,  Carlyle  describes 
his  own  pretty  nearly;  and  no  doubt  he  first  got  his  own  tongue 
loosened  at  that  fountain,  and  was  inspired  by  it  to  equal  free 
dom  and  originality.  "The  language,"  as  he  says  of  Richter, 
"groans  with  indescribable  metaphors  and  allusions  to  all  things, 
human  and  divine,  flowing  onward,  not  like  a  river,  but  like  an 
inundation  ;  circling  in  complex  eddies,  chafing  and  gurgling, 
now  this  way,  now  that ;"  but  in  Carlyle,  "the  proper  current" 
never  "sinks  out  of  sight  amid  the  boundless  uproar."  Again  : 
"His  very  language  is  Titanian, — deep,  strong,  tumultuous, 
shining  with  a  thousand  hues,  fused  from  a  thousand  elements, 
and  winding  in  labyrinthic  mazes." 

In  short,  if  it  is  desirable  that  a  man  be  eloquent,  that  he  talk 
much,  and  address  himself  to  his  own  age  mainly,  then  this  is 
not  a  bad  style  of  doing  it.  But  if  it  is  desired  rather  that  he 
pioneer  into  unexplored  regions  of  thought,  and  speak  to  silent 
centuries  to  come,  then,  indeed,  we  could  wish  that  he  had  culti 
vated  the  style  of  Goethe  more,  that  of  Richter  less  ;  not  that 
Goethe's  is  the  kind  of  utterance  most  to  be  prized  by  mankind, 
but  it  will  serve  for  a  model  of  the  best  that  can  be  successfully 
cultivated. 
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But  for  style,  and  fine  writing,  and  Augustan  ages,  that  is  but 
a  poor  style,  and  vulgar  writing,  and  a  degenerate  age,  which 
allows  us  to  remember  these  things.  This  man  has  something 
to  communicate.  Carlyle's  are  not,  in  the  common  sense,  works 
of  art  in  their  origin  and  aim  ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  no  living 
English  writer  evinces  an  equal  literary  talent.  They  are  such 
works  of  art  only  as  the  plough  and  corn  mill  and  steam-engine, 
— not  as  pictures  and  statues.  Others  speak  with  greater  em 
phasis  to  scholars,  as  such,  but  none  so  earnestly  and  effectually 
to  all  who  can  read.  Others  give  their  advice,  he  gives  his 
sympathy  also.  It  is  no  small  praise  that  he  does  not  take 
upon  himself  the  airs,  has  none  of  the  whims,  none  of  the  pride, 
the  nice  vulgarities,  the  starched,  impoverished  isolation,  and 
cold  glitter  of  the  spoiled  children  of  genius.  He  does  not  need 
to  husband  his  pearl,  .but  excels  by  a  greater  humanity  and 
sincerity. 

He  is  singularly  serious  and  untrivial.  We  are  everywhere 
impressed  by  the  rugged,  unwearied,  and  rich  sincerity  of  tha 
man.  We  are  sure  that  he  never  sacrificed  one  jot  of  his  honest 
thought  to  art  or  whim,  but  to  utter  himself  in  the  most  direct 
and  effectual  way,— that  is  the  endeavour.  These  are  merits 
which  will  wear  well.  When  time  has  worn  deeper  into  the 
substance  of  these  books,  this  grain  will  appear.  No  such 
sermons  have  come  to  us  here  out  of  England,  in  late  years,  as 
those  of  this  preacher, — sermons  to  kings,  and  sermons  to 
peasants,  and  sermons  to  all  intermediate  classes.  It  is  in  vain 
that  John  Bull,  or  any  of  his  cousins,  turns  a  deaf  ear  and 
pretends  not  to  hear  them  :  nature  will  not  soon  be  weary  of 
repeating  them.  There  are  words  less  obviously  true,  more  for 
the  ages  to  hear,  perhaps,  but  none  so  impossible  for  this 
age  not  to  hear.  What  a  cutting  cimeter  was  that  "  Past 
and  Present,"  going  through  heaps  of  silken  stuffs,  and  glibly 
through  the  necks  of  men,  too,  without  their  knowing  it,  leaving 
no  trace.  He  has  the  earnestness  of  a  prophet.  In  an  age  of 
pedantry  and  dilettantism,  he  has  no  grain  of  these  in  his  com 
position.  There  is  nowhere  else,  surely,  in  recent  readable 
English,  or  other  books,  such  direct  and  effectual  teaching, 
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reproving,  encouraging,  stimulating,  earnestly,  vehemently, 
almost  like  Mahomet,  like  Luther ;  not  looking  behind  him  to 
see  how  his  Opera  Omnia  will  look,  but  forward  to  other  work 
to  be  done.  His  writings  are  a  gospel  to  the  young  of  this 
generation  ;  they  will  hear  his  manly,  brotherly  speech  with 
responsive  joy,  and  press  forward  to  older  or  newer  gospels. 

We  should  omit  a  main  attraction  in  these  books,  if  we  said 
nothing  of  their  humour.  Of  this  indispensable  pledge  of 
sanity,  without  some  leaven  of  which  the  abstruse  thinker  may 
justly  be  suspected  of  mysticism,  fanaticism,  or  insanity,  there 
is  a  superabundance  in  Carlyle.  Especially  the  transcendental 
philosophy  needs  the  leaven  of  humour  to  render  it  light  and 
digestible.  In  his  later  and  longer  works  it  is  an  unfailing 
accompaniment,  reverberating  through  pages  and  chapters, 
long  sustained  without  effort.  The  very  punctuation,  the  italics, 
the  quotation-marks,  the  blank  spaces  and  dashes,  and  the 
capitals,  each  and  all  are  pressed  into  its  service. 

Carlyle's  humour  is  vigorous  and  Titanic,  and  has  more  sense 
in  it  than  the  sober  philosophy  of  many  another.  It  is  not  to 
be  disposed  of  by  laughter  and  smiles  merely ;  it  gets  to  be 
too  serious  for  that :  only  they  may  laugh  who  are  not  hit  by 
it.  For  those  who  love  a  merry  jest  this  is  a  strange  kind 
of  fun, — rather  too  practical  joking,  if  they  understand  it. 
The  pleasant  humour  which  the  public  loves  is  but  the 
innocent  pranks  of  the  ball-room,  harmless  flow  of  animal 
spirits,  the  light  plushy  pressure  of  dandy  pumps,  in  com 
parison.  But  when  an  elephant  takes  to  treading  on  your 
corns,  why  then  you  are  lucky  if  you  sit  high,  or  wear  cowhide. 
His  humour  is  always  subordinate  to  a  serious  purpose,  though 
often  the  real  charm  for  the  reader  is  not  so  much  in  the 
essential  progress  and  final  upshot  of  the  chapter,  as  in  this 
indirect  side-light  illustration  of  every  hue.  He  sketches  first, 
with  strong,  practical  English  pencil,  the  essential  features  in 
outline,  black  on  white,  more  faithfully  than  Dryasdust  would 
have  done,  telling  us  wisely  whom  and  what  to  mark,  to  save 
time,  and  then  with  brush  of  camel's  hair,  or  sometimes  with 

II 
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more  expeditious  swab,  he  lays  on  the  bright  and  fast  colours 
of  his  humour  everywhere.  One  piece  of  solid  work,  be  it 
known,  we  have  determined  to  do,  about  which  let  there  be  no 
jesting,  but  all  things  else  under  the  heavens,  to  the  right  and 
left  of  that,  are  for  the  time  fair  game.  To  us  this  humour  is 
not  wearisome,  as  almost  every  other  is.  Rabelais,  for  instance, 
is  intolerable  ;  one  chapter  is  better  than  a  volume, — it  may  be 
sport  to  him,  but  it  is  death  to  us.  A  mere  humorist,  indeed,  is 
a  most  unhappy  man;  and  his  readers  are  most  unhappy  also. 

Humour  is  not  so  distinct  a  quality  as,  for  the  purposes  of 
criticism,  it  is  commonly  regarded,  but  allied  to  every,  even  the 
divinest  faculty.  The  familiar  and  cheerful  conversation  about 
every  hearthside,  if  it  be  analysed,  will  be  found  to  be  sweetened 
by  this  principle.  There  is  not  only  a  never-failing,  pleasant, 
and  earnest  humour  kept  up  there,  embracing  the  domestic 
affairs,  the  dinner,  and  the  scolding,  but  there  is  also  a  constant 
run  upon  the  neighbours,  and  upon  Church  and  State,  and  to 
cherish  and  maintain  this,  in  a  great  measure,  the  fire  is  kept 
burning,  and  the  dinner  provided.  There  will  be  neighbours, 
parties  to  a  very  genuine,  even  romantic  friendship,  whose 
whole  audible  salutation  and  intercourse,  abstaining  from  the 
usual  cordial  expressions,  grasping  of  hands,  or  affectionate 
farewells,  consists  in  the  mutual  play  and  interchange  of  a 
genial  and  healthy  humour,  which  excepts  nothing,  not  even 
themselves,  in  its  lawless  range.  The  child  plays  continually, 
if  you  will  let  it,  and  all  its  life  is  a  sort  of  practical  humour  of 
a  very  pure  kind,  often  of  so  fine  and  ethereal  a  nature,  that  its 
parents,  its  uncles  and  cousins,  can  in  no  wise  participate  in  it, 
but  must  stand  aloof  in  silent  admiration,  and  reverence  even. 
The  more  quiet  the  more  profound  it  is.  Even  Nature  is 
observed  to  have  her  playful  moods  or  aspects,  of  which  man 
seems  sometimes  to  be  the  sport. 

But,  after  all,  we  could  sometimes  dispense  with  the  humour, 
though  unquestionably  incorporated  in  the  blood,  if  it  were 
replaced  by  this  author's  gravity.  We  should  not  apply  to 
himself,  without  qualification,  his  remarks  on  the  humour  of 
Richter.  With  more  repose  in  his  inmost  being,  his  humour 
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would  become  more  thoroughly  genial  and  placid.  Humour  is 
apt  to  imply  but  a  half  satisfaction  at  best.  In  his  pleasantest 
and  most  genial  hour  man  smiles  but  as  the  globe  smiles,  and 
the  works  of  nature.  The  fruits  dry  ripe,  and  much  as  we 
relish  some  of  them  in  their  green  and  pulpy  state,  we  lay  up 
for  our  winter  store,  not  out  of  these,  but  the  rustling  autumnal 
harvests.  Though  we  never  weary  of  this  vivacious  wit,  while 
we  are  perusing  its  work,  yet  when  we  remember  it  from  afar, 
we  sometimes  feel  balked  and  disappointed,  missing  the 
security,  the  simplicity,  and  frankness,  even  the  occasional 
magnanimity  of  acknowledged  dulness  and  bungling.  This 
never-failing  success  and  brilliant  talent  become  a  reproach. 

Besides,  humour  does  not  wear  well.  It  is  commonly  enough 
said  that  a  joke  will  not  bear  repeating.  The  deepest  humour 
will  not  keep.  Humours  do  not  circulate  but  stagnate,  or 
circulate  partially.  In  the  oldest  literature,  in  the  Hebrew,  the 
Hindoo,  the  Persian,  the  Chinese,  it  is  rarely  humour,  even  the 
most  divine,  which  still  survives,  but  the  most  sober  and 
private,  painful  or  joyous  thoughts,  maxims  of  duty,  to  which 
the  life  of  all  men  may  be  referred.  After  time  has  sifted  the 
literature  of  a  people  there  is  left  only  their  SCRIPTURE,  for 
that  is  WRITING,  par  excellence.  This  is  as  true  of  the  poets 
as  of  the  philosophers  and  moralists  by  profession  ;  for  what 
subsides  in  any  of  these  is  the  moral  only,  to  reappear  as  dry 
land  at  some  remote  epoch. 

We  confess  that  Carlyle's  humour  is  rich,  deep,  and  varie 
gated,  in  direct  communication  with  the  backbone  and  risible 
muscles  of  the  globe, — and  there  is  nothing  like  it ;  but  much 
as  we  relish  this  jovial,  this  rapid  and  delugeous  way  of  con 
veying  one's  views  and  impressions,  when  we  would  not 
converse  but  meditate,  we  pray  for  a  man's  diamond  edition 
of  his  thought,  without  the  coloured  illuminations  in  the 
margin, — the  fishes  and  dragons  and  unicorns,  the  red  or 
the  blue  ink,  but  its  initial  letter  in  distinct  skeleton  type,  and 
the  whole  so  clipped  and  condensed  down  to  the  very  essence 
of  it,  that  time  will  have  little  to  do.  We  know  not  but  we 
shall  immigrate  soon,  and  would  fain  take  with  us  all  the 
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treasures  of  the  East ;  and  all  kinds  of  dry,  portable  soups,  in 
small  tin  canisters,  which  contain  whole  herds  of  English 
beeves  boiled  down,  will  be  acceptable. 

The  difference  between  this  flashing,  fitful  writing  and  pure 
philosophy  is  the  difference  between  flame  and  light.  The 
flame,  indeed,  yields  light ;  but  when  we  are  so  near  as  to 
observe  the  flame,  we  are  apt  to  be  incommoded  by  the  heat 
and  smoke.  But  the  sun,  that  old  Platonist,  is  set  so  far  off  in 
the  heavens,  that  only  a  genial  summer-heat  and  ineffable 
daylight  can  reach  us.  But  many  a  time,  we  confess,  in  wintry 
weather,  we  have  been  glad  to  forsake  the  sunlight,  and  warm 
us  by  these  Promethean  flames.  Carlyle  must  undoubtedly 
plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  mannerism.  He  not  only  has  his 
vein,  but  his  peculiar  manner  of  working  it.  He  has  a 
style  which  can  be  imitated,  and  sometimes  is  an  imitator  of 
himself. 

Certainly,  no  critic  has  anywhere  said  what  is  more  to  the 
purpose  than  this  which  Carlyle's  own  writings  furnish,  which 
we  quote,  as  well  for  its  intrinsic  merit  as  for  its  pertinence 
here.  "It  is  true,"  says  he,  thinking  of  Richter,  "the  beaten 
paths  of  literature  lead  the  safeliest  to  the  goal ;  and  the  talent 
pleases  us  most  which  submits  to  shine  with  new  graceful 
ness  through  old  forms.  Nor  is  the  noblest  and  most  peculiar 
mind  too  noble  or  peculiar  for  working  by  prescribed  laws; 
Sophocles,  Shakespeare,  Cervantes,  and  in  Richter's  own  age, 
Goethe,  how  little  did  they  innovate  on  the  given  forms  of 
composition,  how  much  in  the  spirit  they  breathed  into  them! 
All  this  is  true ;  and  Richter  must  lose  of  our  esteem  in  propor 
tion."  And  again,  in  the  chapter  on  Goetne,  "We  read  Goethe 
for  years  before  we  come  to  see  wherein  the  distinguishing 
peculiarity  of  his  understanding,  of  his  disposition,  even  of  his 
way  of  writing,  consists  1  It  seems  quite  a  simple  style  [that  of 
his?],  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  calmness,  its  perspicuity,  in 
short,  its  commonness  ;  and  yet  it  is  the  most  uncommon  of  all 
styles."  And  this,  too,  translated  for  us  by  the  same  pen  from 
Schiller,  which  we  will  apply  not  merely  to  the  outward  form  of 
his  works,  but  to  their  inner  form  and  substance.  He  is 
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speaking  of  the  artist.  "  Let  some  beneficent  divinity  snatch 
him,  when  a  suckling,  from  the  breast  of  his  mother,  and  nurse 
him  with  the  milk  of  a  better  time,  that  he  may  ripen  to  his  full 
stature  beneath  a  distant  Grecian  sky.  And  having  grown  to 
manhood,  let  him  return,  a  foreign  shape,  into  his  century  ;  not, 
however,  to  delight  it  by  his  presence,  but,  dreadful,  like  the 
son  of  Agamemnon,  to  purify  it.  The  matter  of  his  works  he 
will  take  from  the  present,  but  their  form  he  will  derive  from  a 
nobler  time  ;  nay,  from  beyond  all  time,  from  the  absolute 
unchanging  unity  of  his  own  nature." 

But  enough  of  this.  Our  complaint  is  already  out  of  all 
proportion  to  our  discontent. 

Carlyle's  works,  it  is  true,  have  not  the  stereotyped  success 
which  we  call  classic.  They  are  a  rich  but  inexpensive  enter 
tainment,  at  which  we  are  not  concerned  lest  the  host  has 
strained  or  impoverished  himself  to  feed  his  guests.  It  is  not 
the  most  lasting  word,  nor  the  loftiest  wisdom,  but  rather  the 
word  which  comes  last.  For  his  genius  it  was  reserved  to  give 
expression  to  the  thoughts  which  were  throbbing  in  a  million 
breasts.  He  has  plucked  the  ripest  fruit  in  the  public  garden ; 
but  this  fruit  already  least  concerned  the  tree  that  bore  it, 
which  was  rather  perfecting  the  bud  at  the  foot  of  the  leaf-stalk. 
His  works  are  not  to  be  studied,  but  read  with  a  swift  satis 
faction.  Their  flavour  and  gust  is  like  what  poets  tell  of  the 
froth  of  wine,  which  can  only  be  tasted  once  and  hastily.  On  a 
review  we  can  never  find  the  pages  we  had  read.  Yet  they  are 
in  some  degree  true  natural  products  in  this  respect.  All 
things  are  but  once,  and  never  repeated.  These  works  were 
designed  for  such  complete  success  that  they  serve  but  for  a 
single  occasion. 

But  he  is  wilfully  and  pertinaciously  unjust,  even  scurrilous, 
impolite,  ungentlemanly ;  calls  us  "Imbeciles,"  "  Dilettants," 
"  Philistines,"  implying  sometimes  what  would  not  sound  well 
expressed.  If  he  would  adopt  the  newspaper  style,  and  take 
back  these  hard  names — but  where  is  the  reader  who  does  not 
derive  some  benefit  from  these  epithets,  applying  them  to 
himself? 
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He  is,  in  fact,  the  best  tempered,  and  not  the  least  impartial 
of  reviewers.  He  goes  out  of  his  way  to  do  justice  to  profligates 
and  quacks.  There  is  somewhat  even  Christian,  in  the  rarest 
and  most  peculiar  sense,  in  his  universal  brotherliness,  his 
simple,  child-like  endurance,  and  earnest,  honest  endeavour, 
with  sympathy  for  the  like.  Carlyle,  to  adopt  his  own  classifi 
cation,  is  himself  the  hero  as  literary  man.  There  is  no  more 
notable  working  man  in  England,  in  Manchester  or  Bir 
mingham,  or  the  mines  round  about.  We  know  not  how  many 
hours  a  day  he  toils,  nor  for  what  wages,  exactly  :  we  only 
know  the  results  for  us. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  genuine,  admirable,  and  loyal 
tributes  to  Burns,  Schiller,  Goethe,  and  others,  Carlyle  is  not  a 
critic  of  poetry.  In  the  book  of  heroes,  Shakespeare,  the  hero 
as  poet,  comes  off  rather  slimly.  His  sympathy,  as  we  said,  is 
with  the  men  of  endeavour  ;  not  using  the  life  got,  but  still 
bravely  getting  their  life.  "  In  fact,"  as  he  says  of  Cromwell, 
"  everywhere  we  have  to  notice  the  decisive  practical  eye  of  this 
man  ;  how  he  drives  toward  the  practical  and  practicable  ;  has 
a  genuine  insight  into  what  is  fact."  You  must  have  very  stout 
legs  to  get  noticed  at  all  by  him.  He  is  thoroughly  English  in 
his  love  of  practical  men,  and  dislike  for  cant,  and  ardent, 
enthusiastic  heads  that  are  not  supported  by  any  legs.  He 
would  kindly  knock  them  down  that  they  may  regain  some 
vigour  by  touching  their  mother  earth.  We  have  often 
wondered  how  he  ever  found  out  Burns,  and  must  still  refer  a 
good  share  of  his  delight  in  him  to  neighbourhood  and  early 
association.  The  '  Lycidas '  and  '  Comus,'  appearing  in  Black- 
wood's  Magazine,  would  probably  go  unread  by  him,  nor  lead  him 
to  expect  a  '  Paradise  Lost.'  The  condition-of-England  question 
is  a  practical  one.  The  condition  of  England  demands  a  hero, 
not  a  poet.  Other  things  demand  a  poet  ;  the  poet  answers 
other  demands.  Carlyle  in  London,  with  this  question  pressing 
on  him  so  urgently,  sees  no  occasion  for  minstrels  and  rl:ap- 
sodists  there.  Kings  may  have  their  bards  when  there  are  any 
kings.  Homer  would  certainly  go  a-begging  there.  He  lives 
in  Chelsea,  not  on  the  plains  of  Hindostan,  nor  on  the  prairies 
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of  the  West,  where  settlers  are  scarce,  and  a  man  must  at  least 
go  whistling  to  himself. 

What  he  says  of  poetry  is  rapidly  uttered,  and  suggestive  of 
a  thought,  rather  than  the  deliberate  development  of  any.  He 
answers  your  question,  What  is  poetry  ?  by  writing  a  special 
poem,  as  that  Norse  one,  for  instance,  in  the  Book  of  Heroes, 
altogether  wild  and  original ; — answers  your  question,  What  is 
light  ?  by  kindling  a  blaze  which  dazzles  you,  and  pales  sun  and 
moon,  and  not  as  a  peasant  might,  by  opening  a  shutter. 

Carlyle  is  not  a  seer^  but  a  brave  looker-on  and  reviewer; 
not  the  most  free  and  catholic  observer  of  men  and  events,  for 
they  are  likely  to  find  him  preoccupied,  but  unexpectedly  free 
and  catholic  when  they  fall  within  the  focus  of  his  lens.  He 
does  not  live  in  the  present  hour,  and  read  men  and  books  as 
they  occur  for  his  theme,  but  having  chosen  this,  he  directs  his 
studies  to  this  end.  If  we  look  again  at  his  pa£e,  we  are  apt 
to  retract  somewhat  that  we  have  said.  Often  a  genuine  poetic 
feeling  dawns  through  it,  like  the  texture  of  the  earth  seen 
through  the  dead  grass  and  leaves  in  the  spring.  The  History 
of  the  French  Revolution  is  a  poem,  at  length  translated  into 
prose, — an  Iltadt  indeed,  as  he  himself  has  it, — "The  de 
structive  wrath  of  Sansculotisrn  :  this  is  what  we  speak,  having 
unhappily  no  voice  for  singing." 

One  improvement  we  could  suggest  in  this  last,  as  indeed  in 
most  epics, — that  he  should  let  in  the  sun  oftener  upon  his 
picture.  It  does  not  often  enough  appear,  but  is  all  revolution, 
the  old  way  of  human  life  turned  simply  bottom  upward,  so 
that  when  at  length  we  are  inadvertently  reminded  of  the 
"Brest  Shipping,"  a  St.  Domingo  colony,  and  that  anybody 
thinks  of  owning  plantations,  and  simply  turning  up  the  soil 
there,  and  that  now  at  length,  after  some  years  of  this  revolu 
tion,  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the  importation  of  sugar,  we  feel  a 
queer  surprise.  Had  they  not  sweetened  their  water  with 
revolution  then  ?  It  would  be  well  if  there  were  several 
chapters  headed  "Work  for  the  Month,"  —  Revolution-work 
inclusive,  of  course,  — "  Altitude  of  the  Sun,"  "  State  of  the 
Crops  and  Markets,"  "Meteorological  Observations,"  "Attractive 
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Industry,"  "Day  Labour,"  etc.,  just  to  remind  the  reader 
that  the  French  peasantry  did  something  beside  go  without 
breeches,  burn  chateaus,  get  ready  knotted  cords,  and  embrace 
and  throttle  one  another  by  turns.  These  things  are  sometimes 
hinted  at,  but  they  deserve  a  notice  more  in  proportion  to  their 
importance.  We  want  not  only  a  background  to  the  picture, 
but  a  ground  under  the  feet  also.  We  remark,  too,  occasionally, 
an  unphilosophical  habit,  common  enough  elsewhere,  in  Alison's 
History  of  Modern  Europe,  for  instance,  of  saying,  undoubtedly 
with  effect,  that  if  a  straw  had  not  fallen  this  way  or  that,  why 
then — but,  of  course,  it  is  as  easy  in  philosophy  to  make 
kingdoms  rise  and  fall  as  straws. 

The  poet  is  blithe  and  cheery  ever,  and  as  well  as  nature. 
Carlyle  has  not  the  simple  Homeric  health  of  Wordsworth,  nor 
the  deliberate  philosophic  turn  of  Coleridge,  nor  the  scholastic 
taste  of  Landor,  but,  though  sick  and  under  restraint,  the  con 
stitutional  vigour  of  one  of  his  old  Norse  heroes,  struggling  in 
a  lurid  light,  with  Jotuns  still,  striving  to  throw  the  old  woman, 
and  "she  was  Time," — striving  to  lift  the  big  cat,  and  that  was 
"the  Great  World-Serpent,  which,  tail  in  mouth,  girds  and 
keeps  up  the  whole  created  world."  The  smith,  though  so 
brawny  and  tough,  I  should  not  call  the  healthiest  man.  There 
is  too  much  shop-work,  too  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  incessant  ten-pound-ten  and  thrashing  of  the  anvil,  in  his 
life.  But  the  haymaker's  is  a  true  sunny  perspiration,  produced 
by  the  extreme  of  summer  heat  only,  and  conversant  with  the 
blast  of  the  zephyr,  not  of  the  forge-bellows.  We  know  very 
well  the  nature  of  this  man's  sadness,  but  we  do  not  know  the 
nature  of  his  gladness. 

The  poet  will  maintain  serenity  in  spite  of  all  disappoint 
ments.  He  is  expected  to  preserve  an  unconcerned  and 
healthy  outlook  over  the  world  while  he  lives.  Philosophia 
practica  est  eruditionis  meta, — Philosophy  practised  is  the  goal 
of  learning;  and  for  that  other,  Oratoris  est  celare  artem,  we 
might  read,  Herois  est  celare  pugnam, — the  hero  will  conceal 
his  struggles.  Poetry  is  the  only  life  got,  the  only  work  done, 
the  only  pure  product  and  free  labour  of  man,  performed  only 
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when  he  has  put  all  the  world  under  his  feet,  and  conquered 
the  last  of  his  foes. 

Carlyle  speaks  of  Nature  with  a  certain  unconscious  pathos 
for  the  most  part.  She  is  to  him  a  receded  but  ever  memorable 
splendour,  casting  still  a  reflected  light  over  all  his  scenery. 
As  we  read  his  books  here  in  New  England,  where  there  are 
potatoes  enough,  and  every  man  can  get  his  living  peacefully 
and  sportively  as  the  birds  and  bees,  and  need  think  no  more 
of  that,  it  seems  to  us  as  if  by  the  world  he  often  meant 
London,  at  the  head  of  the  tide  upon  the  Thames,  the  sorest 
place  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  very  citadel  of  conservatism. 

In  his  writings,  we  should  say  that  he,  as  conspicuously  as 
any,  though  with  little  enough  expressed  or  even  conscious 
sympathy,  represents  the  Reformer  class,  and  all  the  better 
for  not  being  the  acknowledged  leader  of  any.  In  him  the 
universal  plaint  is  most  settled,  unappeasable,  and  serious. 
Until  a  thousand  named  and  nameless  grievances  are  righted, 
there  will  be  no  repose  for  him  in  the  lap  of  nature,  or  the 
seclusion  of  science  and  literature.  By  foreseeing  it,  he  hastens 
the  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  England,  and  is  as  good  as  many 
years  added  to  her  history. 

To  do  himself  justice,  and  set  some  of  his  readers  right,  he 
should  give  us  some  transcendent  hero  at  length,  to  rule  his 
demigods  and  Titans;  develop,  perhaps,  his  reserved  and  dumb 
reverence  for  Christ,  not  speaking  to  a  London  or  Church  of 
England  audience  merely.  Let  not  "sacred  silence  meditate 
that  sacred  matter"  for  ever,  but  let  us  have  sacred  speech  and 
sacred  scripture  thereon. 

Every  man  will  include  in  his  list  of  worthies  those  whom  he 
himself  best  represents.  Carlyle,  and  our  countryman  Emerson, 
whose  place  and  influence  must  erelong  obtain  a  more  distinct 
recognition,  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  complement  of  each 
other.  The  age  could  not  do  with  one  of  them,  it  cannot  do 
with  both.  To  make  a  broad  and  rude  distinction,  to  suit  our 
present  purpose,  the  former,  as  critic,  deals  with  the  men  of 
action, — Mahomet,  Luther,  Cromwell ;  the  latter  with  the 
thinkers, — Plato,  Shakespeare,  Goethe;  for,  though  both  have 
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written  upon  Goethe,  they  do  not  meet  in  him.  The  one  has 
more  sympathy  with  the  heroes,  or  practical  reformers,  the 
other  with  the  observers,  or  philosophers.  Put  their  worthies 
together,  and  you  will  have  a  pretty  fair  representation  of  man 
kind;  yet  with  one  or  more  memorable  exceptions.  To  say 
nothing  of  Christ,  who  yet  awaits  a  just  appreciation  from 
literature,  the  peacefully  practical  hero,  whom  Columbus  may 
represent,  is  obviously  slighted  ;  but  above  and  after  all,  the 
Man  of  the  Age,  come  to  be  called  working  man,  it  is  obvious 
that  none  yet  speaks  to  his  condition,  for  the  speaker  is  not  yet 
in  his  condition. 

Like  speaks  to  like  only;  labour  to  labour,  philosophy  to 
philosophy,  criticism  to  criticism,  poetry  to  poetry.  Literature 
speaks  how  much  still  to  the  past,  how  little  to  the  future,  how 
much  to  the  East,  how  little  to  the  West, — 

"  In  the  East  fames  are  won, 
In  the  West  deeds  are  done." 

One  merit  in  Carlyle,  let  the  subject  be  what  it  may,  is  the 
freedom  of  prospect  he  allows,  the  entire  absence  of  cant  and 
dogma.  He  removes  many  cart-loads  of  rubbish,  and  leaves 
cpen  a  broad  highway.  His  writings  are  all  unfenced  on  the 
side  of  the  future  and  the  possible.  Though  he  does  but 
inadvertently  direct  our  eyes  to  the  open  heavens,  nevertheless 
he  lets  us  wander  broadly  underneath,  and  shows  them  to  us 
reflected  in  innumerable  pools  and  lakes. 

These  volumes  contain  not  the  highest,  but  a  very  practicable 
wisdom,  which  startles  and  provokes,  rather  than  informs  us. 
Carlyle  does  not  oblige  us  to  think  ;  we  have  thought  enough 
for  him  already,  but  he  compels  us  to  act.  We  accompany  him 
rapidly  through  an  endless  gallery  of  pictures,  and  glorious 
reminiscences  of  experiences  unimproved.  "  Have  you  not  had 
Moses  and  the  prophets  ?  Neither  will  ye  be  persuaded  if  one 
should  rise  from  the  dead."  There  is  no  calm  philosophy  of 
life  here,  such  as  you  might  put  at  the  end  of  the  Almanac,  to 
hang  over  the  farmer's  hearth,  how  men  shall  live  in  these 
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winter,  in  these  summer  days.  No  philosophy,  properly  speak 
ing,  of  love,  or  friendship,  or  religion,  or  politics,  or  education, 
or  nature,  or  spirit  ;  perhaps  a  nearer  approach  to  a  philosophy 
of  kingship,  and  of  the  place  of  the  literary  man,  than  of 
anything  else.  A  rare  preacher,  with  prayer,  and  psalm,  and 
sermon,  and  benediction,  but  no  contemplation  of  man's  life 
from  the  serene  oriental  ground,  nor  yet  from  the  stirring 
occidental.  No  thanksgiving  sermon  for  the  holydays  or  the 
Easter  vacations,  when  all  men  submit  to  float  on  the  full 
currents  of  life.  When  we  see  with  what  spirits,  though  with 
little  heroism  enough,  wood-choppers,  drovers,  and  apprentices 
take  and  spend  life,  playing  all  day  long,  sunning  themselves, 
shading  themselves,  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  we  think  that 
the  philosophy  of  their  life  written  would  be  such  a  level  natural 
history  as  the  Gardener's  Calendar  and  the  works  of  the  early 
botanists,  inconceivably  slow  to  come  to  practical  conclusions. 

There  is  no  philosophy  here  for  philosophers,  only  as  every 
man  is  said  to  have  his  philosophy.  No  system  but  such  as  is 
the  man  himself;  and,  indeed,  he  stands  compactly  enough; 
no  progress  beyond  the  first  assertion  and  challenge,  as  it  were, 
with  trumpet  blast.  One  thing  is  certain, — that  we  had  best  be 
doing  something  in  good  earnest  henceforth  for  ever  ;  that's 
an  indispensable  philosophy.  The  before  impossible  precept, 
"know  thyself?  he  translates  into  the  partially  possible  one, 
" know  what  thou  canst,  work  at"  Sartor  Resartus  is,  perhaps, 
the  sunniest  and  most  philosophical,  as  it  is  the  most  auto 
biographical  of  his  works,  in  which  he  drew  most  largely  on 
the  experience  of  his  youth.  But  we  miss  everywhere  a  calm 
depth,  like  a  lake,  even  stagnant,  and  must  submit  to  rapidity 
and  whirl,  as  on  skates,  with  all  kinds  of  skilful  and  antic 
motions,  sculling,  sliding,  cutting  punch-bowls  and  rings,  for 
ward  and  backward.  The  talent  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the 
genius.  Sometimes  it  would  be  preferable  to  wade  slowly 
through  a  Serbonian  bog,  and  feel  the  juices  of  the  meadow. 

Besides  some  philosophers  of  larger  vision,  Carlyle  stands 
like  an  honest,  half-despairing  boy,  grasping  at  some  details 
only  of  their  world  systems.  Philosophy,  certainly,  is  some 
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account  of  truths,  the  fragments  and  very  insignificant  parts  of 
which  man  will  practise  in  this  workshop  ;  truths  infinite  and 
in  harmony  with  infinity;  in  respect  to  which  the  very  objects 
and  ends  of  the  so-called  practical  philosopher  will  be  mere 
propositions,  like  the  rest.  It  would  be  no  reproach  to  a 
philosopher  that  he  knew  the  future  better  than  the  past,  or 
even  than  the  present.  It  is  better  worth  knowing.  He  will 
prophesy,  tell  what  is  to  be,  or  in  other  words,  what  alone  is, 
under  appearances,  laying  little  stress  on  the  boiling  of  the 
pot,  or  the  condition-of-England  question.  He  has  no  more 
to  do  with  the  condition  of  England  than  with  her  national 
debt,  which  a  vigorous  generation  would  not  inherit.  The 
philosopher's  conception  of  things  will,  above  all,  be  truer  than 
other  men's,  and  his  philosophy  will  subordinate  all  the  circum 
stances  of  life.  To  live  like  a  philosopher  is  to  live,  not 
foolishly,  like  other  men,  but  wisely  and  according  to  universal 
laws.  If  Carlyle  does  not  take  two  steps  in  philosophy,  are 
there  any  who  take  three  ?  Philosophy  having  crept  clinging 
to  the  rocks,  so  far,  puts  out  its  feelers  many  ways  in  vain.  It 
would  be  hard  to  surprise  him  by  the  relation  of  any  important 
human  experience,  but  in  some  nook  or  corner  of  his  works 
you  will  find  that  this,  too,  was  sometimes  dreamed  of  in  his 
philosophy. 

To  sum  up  our  most  serious  objections  in  a  few  words,  we 
should  say  that  Carlyle  indicates  a  depth — and  we  mean  not 
impliedly,  but  distinctly — which  he  neglects  to  fathom.  We 
want  to  know  more  about  that  which  he  wants  to  know  as  well. 
If  any  luminous  star  or  undissolvable  nebula  is  visible  from  his 
station  which  is  not  visible  from  ours,  the  interests  of  science 
require  that  the  fact  be  communicated  to  us.  The  universe 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty  in  his  parallel  of  latitude. 
We  want  to  hear  more  of  his  inmost  life  :  his  hymn  and  prayer 
more  ;  his  elegy  and  eulogy  less  ;  that  he  should  speak  more 
from  his  character,  and  less  from  his  talent ;  communicate 
centrally  with  his  readers,  and  not  by  a  side ;  that  he  should 
say  what  he  believes,  without  suspecting  that  men  disbelieve  it, 
out  of  his  never-misunderstood  nature.  His  genius  can  cover 
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all  the  land  with  gorgeous  palaces,  but  the  reader  does  not 
abide  in  them,  but  pitches  his  tent  rather  in  the  desert  and  on 
the  mountain-peak. 

When  we  look  about  for  something  to  quote,  as  the  fairest 
specimen  of  the  man,  we  confess  that  we  labour  under  an 
unusual  difficulty ;  for  his  philosophy  is  so  little  of  the  proverbial 
or  sentential  kind,  and  opens  so  gradually,  rising  insensibly 
from  the  reviewer's  level,  and  developing  its  thought  completely 
and  in  detail,  that  we  look  in  vain  for  the  brilliant  passages,  for 
point  and  antithesis,  and  must  end  by  quoting  his  works  entire. 
What  in  a  writer  of  less  breadth  would  have  been  the  pro 
position  which  would  have  bounded  his  discourse,  his  column  of 
victory,  his  Pillar  of  Hercules,  and  ne plus  ultra^  is  in  Carlyle 
frequently  the  same  thought  unfolded  ;  no  Pillar  of  Hercules, 
but  a  considerable  prospect,  north  and  south,  along  the  Atlantic 
coast.  There  are  other  pillars  of  Hercules,  like  beacons  and 
lighthouses,  still  farther  in  the  horizon,  toward  Atlantis,  set  up 
by  a  few  ancient  and  modern  travellers ;  but,  so  far  as  this 
traveller  goes,  he  clears  and  colonises,  and  all  the  surplus 
population  of  London  is  bound  thither  at  once.  What  we  would 
quote  is,  in  fact,  his  vivacity,  and  not  any  particular  wisdom  or 
sense,  which  last  is  ever  synonymous  with  sentence  \sententta], 
as  in  his  contemporaries  Coleridge,  Landor,  and  Wordsworth. 
We  have  not  attempted  to  discriminate  between  his  works,  but 
have  rather  regarded  them  all  as  one  work,  as  is  the  man 
himself.  We  have  not  examined  so  much  as  remembered 
them.  To  do  otherwise  would  have  required  a  more  indifferent, 
and  perhaps  even  less  just  review,  than  the  present. 

All  his  works  might  well  enough  be  embraced  under  the  title 
of  one  of  them,  a  good  specimen  brick,  IC  On  Heroes,  Hero- 
Worship,  and  the  Heroic  in  History."  Of  this  department  he 
is  the  Chief  Professor  in  the  World's  University,  and  even  leaves 
Plutarch  behind.  Such  intimate  and  living,  such  loyal  and 
generous  sympathy  with  the  heroes  of  history,  not  one  in  one 
age  only,  but  forty  in  forty  ages,  such  an  unparalleled  reviewing 
and  greeting  of  all  past  worth,  with  exceptions  to  be  sure, — but 
exceptions  were  the  rule  before, — it  was,  indeed,  to  make  this 
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the  age  of  review  writing,  as  if  now  one  period  of  the  human 
story  were  completing  itself,  and  getting  its  accounts  settled. 
This  soldier  has  told  the  stories  with  new  emphasis,  and  will  be 
a  memorable  hander-down  of  fame  to  posterity.  And  with  what 
wise  discrimination  he  has  selected  his  men,  with  reference  both 
to  his  own  genius  and  to  theirs, — Mahomet,  Dante,  Cromwell, 
Voltaire,  Johnson,  Burns,  Goethe,  Richter,  Schiller,  Mirabeau, 
— could  any  of  these  have  been  spared  ?  These  we  wanted  to 
hear  about.  We  have  not  as  commonly  the  cold  and  refined 
judgment  of  the  scholar  and  critic  merely,  but  something  more 
human  and  affecting.  These  eulogies  have  the  glow  and 
warmth  of  friendship.  There  is  sympathy,  not  wilh  mere  fames, 
and  formless,  incredible  things,  but  with  kindred  men, — not 
transiently,  but  lifelong  he  has  walked  with  them. 

No  doubt,  some  of  Carlyle's  worthies,  should  they  ever  return 
to  earth,  would  find  themselves  unpleasantly  put  upon  their  good 
behaviour  to  sustain  their  characters  ;  but  if  he  can  return  a 
man's  life  more  perfect  to  our  hands  than  it  was  left  at  his  death, 
following  out  the  design  of  its  author,  we  shall  have  no  great 
cause  to  complain.  We  do  not  want  a  daguerreotype  likeness. 
All  biography  is  the  life  of  Adam, — a  much-experienced  man, — 
and  time  withdraws  something  partial  from  the  story  of  every 
individual,  that  the  historian  may  supply  something  general.  If 
these  virtues  were  not  in  this  man,  perhaps  they  are  in  his 
biographer, — no  fatal  mistake.  Really,  in  any  other  sense,  we 
never  do,  nor  desire  to,  come  at  the  historical  man, — unless  we 
rob  his  grave,  that  is  the  nearest  approach.  Why  did  he  die, 
then  ?  He  is  with  his  bones,  surely. 

No  doubt  Carlyle  has  a  propensity  to  exaggerate  the  heroic  in 
history — that  is,  he  creates  you  an  ideal  hero  rather  than  another 
thing :  he  has  most  of  that  material.  This  we  allow  in  all  its 
senses,  and  in  one  narrower  sense  it  is  not  so  convenient.  Yet 
what  were  history  if  he  did  not  exaggerate  it  ?  How  comes  it 
that  history  never  has  to  wait  for  facts,  but  for  a  man  to  write 
it?  The  ages  may  go  on  forgetting  the  facts  never  so  long,  he 
can  remember  two  for  every  one  forgotten.  The  musty  records 
of  history,  like  the  catacombs,  contain  the  perishable  remains, 
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but  only  in  the  breast  of  genius  are  embalmed  the  souls  of 
heroes.  There  is  very  little  of  what  is  called  criticism  here  ;  it 
is  love  and  reverence,  rather,  which  deal  with  qualities  not  rela 
tively,  but  absolutely  great  ;  for  whatever  is  admirable  in  a  man 
is  something  infinite,  to  which  we  cannot  set  bounds.  These 
sentiments  allow  the  mortal  to  die,  the  immortal  and  divine  to 
survive.  There  is  something  antique,  even,  in  his  style  of  treat 
ing  his  subject,  reminding  us  that  Heroes  and  Demi-gods,  Fates 
and  Furies,  still  exist;  the  common  man  is  nothing  to  him,  but 
after  death  the  hero  is  apotheosised  and  has  a  place  in  heaven, 
as  in  the  religion  of  the  Greeks. 

Exaggeration  !  was  ever  any  virtue  attributed  to  a  man 
without  exaggeration  ?  was  ever  any  vice,  without  infinite 
exaggeration  ?  Do  we  not  exaggerate  ourselves  to  ourselves, 
or  do  we  recognise  ourselves  for  the  actual  men  we  are  ?  Are 
we  not  all  great  men  ?  Yet  what  are  we  actually  to  speak  of? 
We  live  by  exaggeration.  What  else  is  it  to  anticipate  more 
than  we  enjoy  ?  The  lightning  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  light. 
Exaggerated  history  is  poetry,  and  truth  referred  to  a  new 
standard.  To  a  small  man  every  greater  is  an  exaggeration. 
He  who  cannot  exaggerate  is  not  qualified  to  utter  truth.  No 
truth,  we  think,  was  ever  expressed  but  with  this  sort  of 
emphasis,  so  that  for  the  time  there  seemed  to  be  no  other. 
Moreover,  you  must  speak  loud  to  those  who  are  hard  of 
hearing,  and  so  you  acquire  a  habit  of  shouting  to  those  who 
are  not.  By  an  immense  exaggeration  we  appreciate  our 
Greek  poetry  and  philosophy,  and  Egyptian  ruins ;  our  Shake- 
speares  and  Miltons,  our  Liberty  and  Christianity.  We  give 
importance  to  this  hour  over  all  other  hours.  We  do  not  live 
by  justice,  but  by  grace.  As  the  sort  of  justice  which  concerns 
us  in  our  daily  intercourse  is  not  that  administered  by  the 
judge,  so  the  historical  justice  which  we  prize  is  not  arrived 
at  by  nicely  balancing  the  evidence.  In  order  to  appreciate 
any,  even  the  humblest  man,  you  must  first,  by  some  good 
fortune,  have  acquired  a  sentiment  of  admiration,  even  of 
reverence,  for  him,  and  there  never  were  such  exaggerators  as 
these. 
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To  try  him  by  the  German  rule  of  referring  an  author  to  his 
own  standard,  we  will  quote  the  following  from  Carlyle's 
remarks  on  history,  and  leave  the  reader  to  consider  how  far 
his  practice  has  been  consistent  with  his  theory.  "Truly,  if 
History  is  Philosophy  teaching  by  Experience,  the  writer  fitted 
to  compose  history  is  hitherto  an  unknown  man.  The  Experi 
ence  itself  would  require  All-knowledge  to  record  it,  were  the 
All-wisdom,  needful  for  such  Philosophy  as  would  interpret  it, 
to  be  had  for  asking.  Better  were  it  that  mere  earthly  His 
torians  should  lower  such  pretensions,  more  suitable  for 
Omniscience  than  for  human  science ;  and  aiming  only  at 
some  picture  of  the  things  acted,  which  picture  itself  will  at 
best  be  a  poor  approximation,  leave  the  inscrutable  purport  of 
them  an  acknowledged  secret;  or,  at  most,  in  reverent  faith, 
far  different  from  that  teaching  of  Philosophy,  pause  over  the 
mysterious  vestiges  of  Him  whose  path  is  in  the  great  deep  of 
Time,  whom  History  indeed  reveals,  but  only  all  History,  and 
in  Eternity,  will  clearly  reveal." 

Carlyle  is  a  critic  who  lives  in  London  to  tell  this  generation 
who  have  been  the  great  men  of  our  race.  We  have  read  that 
on  some  exposed  place  in  the  city  of  Geneva,  they  have  fixed 
a  brazen  indicator  for  the  use  of  travellers,  with  the  names  of 
the  mountain  summits  in  the  horizon  marked  upon  it,  "so  that 
by  taking  sight  across  the  index  you  can  distinguish  them  at 
once.  You  will  not  mistake  Mont  Blanc,  if  you  see  him,  but 
until  you  get  accustomed  to  the  panorama,  you  may  easily 
mistake  one  of  his  court  for  the  king."  It  stands  there  a  piece 
of  mute  brass,  that  seems  nevertheless  to  know  in  what  vicinity 
it  is  :  and  there  perchance  it  will  stand,  when  the  nation  that 
placed  it  there  has  passed  away,  still  in  sympathy  with  the 
mountains,  for  ever  discriminating  in  the  desert. 

So,  we  may  say,  stands  this  man,  pointing  as  long  as  he  lives, 
in  obedience  to  some  spiritual  magnetism,  to  the  summits  in 
the  historical  horizon,  for  the  guidance  of  his  fellows. 

Truly,  our  greatest  blessings  are  very  cheap.  To  have  our 
sunlight  without  paying  for  it,  without  any  duty  levied, — to  have 
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our  poet  there  in  England,  to  furnish  us  entertainment,  and, 
what  is  better,  provocation,  from  year  to  year,  all  our  lives  long, 
to  make  the  world  seem  richer  for  us,  the  age  more  respectable, 
and  life  better  worth  the  living, — all  without  expense  of  acknow 
ledgment  even,  but  silently  accepted  out  of  the  east  like 
morning  light  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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TO   MISS   THOREAU. 

CONCORD,  June  13,  1840. 

DEAR  H , — That  letter  to  J ,  for  which  you  had  an 

opportunity  doubtless  to  substitute  a  more  perfect  communica 
tion,  fell,  as  was  natural,  into  the  hands  of  his  "transcendental 
brother,"  who  is  his  proxy  in  such  cases,  having  been  commis 
sioned  to  acknowledge  and  receipt  all  bills  that  may  be  presented. 
But  what's  in  a  name?  Perhaps  it  does  not  matter  whether  it 
be  John  or  Henry.  Nor  will  those  same  six  months  have  to 
be  altered,  I  fear,  to  suit  his  case  as  well.  But  methinks  they 
have  not  passed  entirely  without  intercourse,  provided  we  have 
been  sincere  though  humble  worshippers  of  the  same  virtue  in 
the  meantime.  Certainly  it  is  better  that  we  should  make 
ourselves  quite  sure  of  such  a  communion  as  this  by  the  only 
course  which  is  completely  free  from  suspicion, — the  coincidence 
of  two  earnest  and  aspiring  lives, — than  run  the  risk  of  a  dis 
appointment  by  relying  wholly  or  chiefly  on  so  meagre  and 
uncertain  a  means  as  speech,  whether  written  or  spoken,  affords. 
How  often,  when  we  have  been  nearest  each  other  bodily,  have 
we  really  been  farthest  off!  Our  tongues  were  the  withy  foils 
with  which  we  fenced  each  other  off.  Not  that  we  have  not 
met  heartily  and  with  profit  as  members  of  one  family,  but  it  was 
a  small  one  surely,  and  not  that  other  human  family.  We  have 
met  frankly  and  without  concealment  ever,  as  befits  those  who 
have  an  instinctive  trust  in  one  another,  and  the  scenery  of  whose 
outward  lives  has  been  the  same,  but  never  as  prompted  by  an 
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earnest  and  affectionate  desire  to  probe  deeper  our  mutual 
natures.  Such  intercourse,  at  least,  if  it  has  ever  been,  has  not 
condescended  to  the  vulgarities  of  oral  communication,  for  the 
ears  are  provided  with  no  lid  as  the  eye  is,  and  would  not  have 
been  deaf  to  it  in  sleep.  And  now  glad  am  I,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken  in  imagining  that  some  such  transcendental  inquisi- 
tiveness  has  travelled  post  thither^ — for,  as  I  observed  before, 
where  the  bolt  hits,  thiiher  was  it  aimed, — any  arbitrary  direc 
tion  notwithstanding. 

Thus  much,  at  least,  our  kindred  temperament  of  mind  and 
body — and  long_/#/;zz7y-arity — have  done  for  us,  that  we  already 
find  ourselves  standing  on  a  solid  and  natural  footing  with 
respect  to  one  another,  and  shall  not  have  to  waste  time  in 
the  so  often  unavailing  endeavour  to  arrive  fairly  at  this  simple 
ground. 

Let  us  leave  trifles,  then,  to  accident ;  and  politics,  and 
finance,  and  such  gossip,  to  the  moments  when  diet  and  exer 
cise  are  cared  for,  and  speak  to  each  other  deliberately  as  out 
of  one  infinity  into  another, — you  there  in  time  and  space,  and 
I  here.  For  beside  this  relation,  all  books  and  doctrines  are  no 
better  than  gossip  or  the  turning  of  a  spit. 

Equally  to  you  and  S ,  from  your  affectionate  brother, 

H.  D.  THOREAU. 


TO   MRS.   BROWN. 

CONCORD,  July  21,  1841. 

DEAR  FRIEND, — Don't  think  I  need  any  prompting  to  write 
to  you  ;  but  what  tough  earthenware  shall  I  put  into  my  packet 
to  travel  over  so  many  hills,  and  thrid  so  many  woods,  as  lie 
between  Concord  and  Plymouth  ?  Thank  fortune  it  is  all  the 
way  down  hill,  so  they  will  get  safely  carried;  and  yet  it  seems 
as  if  it  were  writing  against  time  and  the  sun,  to  send  a  letter 
east,  for  no  natural  force  forwards  it.  You  should  go  dwell  in 
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the  west,  and  then  I  would  deluge  you  with  letters,  as  boys 
throw  feathers  into  the  air  to  see  the  wind  take  them.  I  should 
rather  fancy  you  at  evening  dwelling  far  away  behind  the  serene 
curtain  of  the  west, — the  home  of  fair  weather, — than  over  by 
the  chilly  sources  of  the  east  wind. 

What  quiet  thoughts  have  you  nowadays  which  will  float 
on  that  east  wind  to  west,  for  so  we  may  make  our  worst 
servants  our  carriers, — what  progress  made  from  can't  to  can^ 
in  practice  and  theory  ?  Under  this  category,  you  remember, 
we  used  to  place  all  our  philosophy.  Do  you  have  any  still, 
startling,  well  moments,  in  which  you  think  grandly,  and  speak 
with  emphasis  ?  Don't  take  this  for  sarcasm,  for  not  in  a  year  of 
the  gods,  I  fear,  will  such  a  golden  approach  to  plain  speaking 
revolve  again.  But  away  with  such  fears  ;  by  a  few  miles  of 
travel,  we  have  not  distanced  each  other's  sincerity. 

I  grow  savager  and  savager  every  day,  as  if  fed  on  raw  meat, 
and  my  tameness  is  only  the  repose  of  untamableness.  I 
dream  of  looking  abroad  summer  and  winter,  with  free  gaze, 
from  some  mountain-side,  while  my  eyes  revolve  in  an  Egyptian 
slime  of  health, — I  to  be  nature  looking  into  nature,  with  such 
easy  sympathy  as  the  blue-eyed  grass  in  the  meadow  looks  in 
the  face  of  the  sky.  From  some  such  recess  I  would  put  forth 
sublime  thoughts  daily,  as  the  plant  puts  forth  leaves.  Nowa- 
nights  I  go  on  to  the  hill  to  see  the  sun  set,  as  one  would  go 
home  at  evening, — the  bustle  of  the  village  has  run  on  all  day, 
and  left  me  quite  in  the  rear;  but  I  see  the  sunset,  and  find  that 
it  can  wait  for  my  slow  virtue. 

But  I  forget  that  you  think  more  of  this  human  nature  than 
of  this  nature  I  praise.  Why  won't  you  believe  that  mine  is 
more  human  than  any  single  man  or  woman  can  be?  that  in 
it,— in  the  sunset  there,  are  all  the  qualities  that  can  adorn 
a  household, — and  that  sometimes  in  a  fluttering  leaf  one  may 
hear  all  your  Christianity  preached. 

You  see  how  unskilful  a  letter-writer  I  am,  thus  to  have  come 
to  the  end  of  my  sheet,  when  hardly  arrived  at  the  beginning 
of  my  story.  I  was  going  to  be  soberer,  I  assure  you,  but  now 
have  only  room  to  add, — that  if  the  fates  allot  you  a  serene 
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hour,  don't  fail  to  communicate  some  of  its  serenity  to  your 
friend, 

HENRY  D.  THOREAU. 

No,  no.     Improve  so  rare  a  gift  for  yourself,  and  send  me 
of  your  leisure. 


TO  MRS.  L.  C.  B. 

CONCORD,  March  2,  1842. 

DEAR  FRIEND, — I  believe  I  have  nothing  new  to  tell  you, 
for  what  was  news  you  have  learned  from  other  sources.  I  am 
much  the  same  person  that  I  was,  who  should  be  so  much 
better ;  yet  when  I  realise  what  has  transpired,  and  the  great 
ness  of  the  part  I  am  unconsciously  acting,  I  am  thrilled,  and 
it  seems  as  if  there  were  none  in  history  to  match  it. 

Soon  after  John's  death  I  listened  to  a  music-box,  and  if,  at 
any  time,  that  event  had  seemed  inconsistent  with  the  beauty 
and  harmony  of  the  universe,  it  was  then  gently  constrained 
into  the  placid  course  of  nature  by  those  steady  notes,  in  mild 
and  unoffended  tone  echoing  far  and  wide  under  the  heavens. 
But  I  find  these  things  more  strange  than  sad  to  me.  What 
right  have  I  to  grieve,  who  have  not  ceased  to  wonder?  We 
feel  at  first  as  if  some  opportunities  of  kindness  and  sympathy 
were  lost,  but  learn  afterward  that  any  pure  grief  is  ample 
recompense  for  all.  That  is,  if  we  are  faithful ;  for  a  great 
grief  is  but  sympathy  with  the  soul  that  disposes  events,  and  is 
as  natural  as  the  resin  on  Arabian  trees.  Only  Nature  has  a 
right  to  grieve  perpetually,  for  she  only  is  innocent.  Soon  the 
ice  will  melt,  and  the  blackbirds  sing  along  the  river  which 
he  frequented,  as  pleasantly  as  ever.  The  same  everlasting 
serenity  will  appear  in  this  face  of  God,  and  we  will  not  be 
sorrowful,  if  he  is  not. 

We  are  made  happy  when  reason  can  discover  no  occasion 
for  it.  The  memory  of  some  past  moments  is  more  persuasive 
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than  the  experience  of  present  ones.  There  have  been  visions 
of  such  breadth  and  brightness  that  these  motes  were  invisible 
in  their  light. 

I  do  not  wish  to  see  John  ever  again, — I  mean  him  who  is 
dead, — but  that  other,  whom  only  he  would  have  wished  to  see, 
or  to  be,  of  whom  he  was  the  imperfect  representative.  For  we 
are  not  what  we  are,  nor  do  we  treat  or  esteem  each  other 
for  such,  but  for  what  we  are  capable  of  being. 

As  for  Waldo,  he  died  as  the  mist  rises  from  the  brook, 
which  the  sun  will  soon  dart  his  rays  through.  Do  not  the 
flowers  die  every  autumn  ?  He  had  not  even  taken  root  here. 
I  was  not  startled  to  hear  that  he  was  dead:  it  seemed  the 
most  natural  event  that  could  happen.  His  fine  organisation 
demanded  it,  and  nature  gently  yielded  its  request.  It  would 
have  been  strange  if  he  had  lived.  Neither  will  nature 
manifest  any  sorrow  at  his  death,  but  soon  the  note  of  the  lark 
will  be  heard  down  in  the  meadow,  and  fresh  dandelions  will 
spring  from  the  old  stocks  where  he  plucked  them  last 
summer. 

I  have  been  living  ill  of  late,  but  am  now  doing  better.  How 
do  you  live  in  that  Plymouth  world,  nowadays  ?  Please 

remember  me  to  M R .     You  must  not  blame  me  if  I 

do  talk  to  the  clouds^  for  I  remain  your  friend, 

HENRY  D.  THOREAU. 


TO  MRS.  L.  C.  B. 

CONCORD,  January  24,  1843. 

DEAR  FRIEND,— The  other  day  I  wrote  you  a  letter  to  go  in 

Mrs.  E 's  bundle,  but,  as  it  seemed  unworthy,  I   did  not 

send  it,  and  now,  to  atone  for  that,  I  am  going  to  send  this, 
whether  it  be  worthy  or  not.  I  will  not  venture  upon  news,  for, 
as  all  the  household  are  gone  to  bed,  I  cannot  learn  what  has 
been  told  you.  Do  you  read  any  noble  verses  nowadays?  or 
do  not  verses  still  seem  noble?  For  my  own  part,  they  have 
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been  the  only  things  I  remembered,  or  that  which  occasioned 
them,  when  all  things  else  were  blurred  and  defaced.  All 
things  have  put  on  mourning  but  they ;  for  the  elegy  itself  is 
some  victorious  melody  or  joy  escaping  from  the  wreck. 

It  is  a  relief  to  read  some  true  book,  wherein  all  are  equally 
dead, — equally  alive.  I  think  the  best  parts  of  Shakespeare 
would  only  be  enhanced  by  the  most  thrilling  and  affecting 
events.  I  have  found  it  so.  And  so  much  the  more,  as  they 
are  not  intended  for  consolation. 

Do  you  think  of  coming  to  Concord  again  ?  I  shall  be  glad 
to  see  you.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  that  I  could  see  you 
when  I  would. 

We  always  seem  to  be  living  just  on  the  brink  of  a  pure  and 
lofty  intercourse,  which  would  make  the  ills  and  trivialness  of 
life  ridiculous.  After  each  little  interval,  though  it  be  but  for 
the  night,  we  are  prepared  to  meet  each  other  as  gods  and 
goddesses. 

I  seem  to  have  dodged  all  my  days  with  one  or  two  persons, 
and  lived  upon  expectation, — as  if  the  bud  would  surely 
blossom;  and  so  I  am  content  to  live. 

What  means  the  fact, — which  is  so  common,  so  universal, — 
that  some  soul  that  has  lost  all  hope  for  itself  can  inspire  in 
another  listening  soul  an  infinite  confidence  in  it,  even  while  it 
is  expressing  its  despair? 

I  am  very  happy  in  my  present  environment,  though  actually 
mean  enough  myself,  and  so,  of  course,  all  around  me;  yet,  I 
am  sure,  we  for  the  most  part  are  transfigured  to  one  another, 
and  are  that  to  the  other  which  we  aspire  to  be  ourselves.  The 
longest  course  of  mean  and  trivial  intercourse  may  not  prevent 
my  practising  this  divine  courtesy  to  my  companion.  Notwith 
standing  all  I  hear  about  brooms,  and  scouring,  and  taxes,  and 
housekeeping,  I  am  constrained  to  live  a  strangely  mixed  life, 
— as  if  even  Valhalla  might  have  its  kitchen.  We  are  alt  of  us 
Apollos  serving  some  Admetus. 

I  think  I  must  have  some  muses  in  my  pay  that  I  know  not 
of,  for  certain  musical  wishes  of  mine  are  answered  as  soon  as 
entertained.  Last  summer  I  went  to  Hawthorne's  suddenly 
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for  the   express    purpose    of    borrowing    his    music-box,   and 

almost  immediately  Mrs.   H proposed  to  lend  it  to  me. 

The  other  day  I  said  I  must  go  to  Mrs.  Barrett's  to  hear  hers, 

and,  lo  !  straightway  Richard  F sent  me  one  for  a  present 

from  Cambridge.  It  is  a  very  good  one.  I  should  like  to  have 
you  hear  it.  I  shall  not  have  to  employ  you  to  borrow  for  me 
now.  Good-night — From  your  affectionate  friend, 

H.  D.  T. 


TO  MRS.  L.  C.  B. 

CONCORD,  Friday  Evening, 
January  25,  1843. 

DEAR  FRIEND,— Mrs.  E asks  me  to  write  you  a  letter, 

which  she  will  put  into  her  bundle  to-morrow  along  with  the 
Tribunes  and  Standards,  and  miscellanies,  and  what  not,  to 
make  an  assortment.  But  what  shall  I  write?  You  live  a 
good  way  off,  and  I  don't  know  that  I  have  anything  which 
will  bear  sending  so  far.  But  I  am  mistaken,  or  rather  im 
patient  when  I  say  this, — for  we  all  have  a  gift  to  send,  not  only 
when  the  year  begins,  but  as  long  as  interest  and  memory  last. 
I  don't  know  whether  you  have  got  the  many  I  have  sent  you, 
or  rather  whether  you  were  quite  sure  where  they  came  from. 
I  mean  the  letters  I  have  sometimes  launched  off  eastward  in 
my  thought ;  but  if  you  have  been  happier  at  one  time  than 
another,  think  that  then  you  received  them.  But  this  that  I 
now  send  you  is  of  another  sort.  It  will  go  slowly,  drawn  by 
horses  over  muddy  roads,  and  lose  much  of  its  little  value  by 
the  way.  You  may  have  to  pay  for  it,  and  it  may  not  make  you 
happy  after  all.  But  what  shall  be  my  New  Year's  gift,  then? 
Why,  I  will  send  you  my  still  fresh  remembrance  of  the  hours  I 
have  passed  with  you  here,  for  I  find  in  the  remembrance  of 
them  the  best  gift  you  have  left  to  me.  We  are  poor  and  sick 
creatures  at  best ;  but  we  can  have  well  memories,  and  sound 
and  healthy  thoughts  of  one  another  still,  and  an  intercourse 
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may  be  remembered  which  was  without  blur,  and  above  us 
both. 

Perhaps  you  may  like  to  know  of  my  estate  nowadays.  As 
usual,  I  find  it  harder  to  account  for  the  happiness  I  enjoy 
than  for  the  sadness  which  instructs  me  occasionally.  If  the 
little  of  this  last  which  visits  me  would  only  be  sadder,  it  would 
be  happier.  One  while  I  am  vexed  by  a  sense  of  meanness ; 
one  while  I  simply  wonder  at  the  mystery  of  life  j  and  at 
another,  and  at  another,  seem  to  rest  on  my  oars,  as  if  pro 
pelled  by  propitious  breezes  from  I  know  not  what  quarter. 
But  for  the  most  part,  I  am  an  idle,  inefficient,  lingering  (one 
term  will  do  as  well  as  another,  where  all  are  true  and  none 
true  enough)  member  of  the  great  commonwealth,  who  have 
most  need  of  my  own  charity, — if  I  could  not  be  charitable  and 
indulgent  to  myself,  perhaps  as  good  a  subject  for  my  own 
satire  as  any.  You  see  how,  when  I  come  to  talk  of  myself,  I 
soon  run  dry,  for  I  would  fain  make  that  a  subject  which  can 
be  no  subject  for  me,  at  least  not  till  I  have  the  grace  to  rule 
myself. 

I  do  not  venture  to  say  anything  about  your  griefs,  for  it 
would  be  unnatural  for  me  to  speak  as  if  I  grieved  with  you, 
when  I  think  I  do  not.  If  I  were  to  see  you,  it  might  be  other 
wise.  But  I  know  you  will  pardon  the  trivialness  of  this  letter ; 
and  I  only  hope — as  I  know  that  you  have  reason  to  be  so — 
that  you  are  still  happier  than  you  are  sad,  and  that  you 
remember  that  the  smallest  seed  of  faith  is  of  more  worth  than 
the  largest  fruit  of  happiness.  I  have  no  doubt  that  out  of 

S 's  death  you  sometimes  draw  sweet  consolation,  not  only 

for  that,  but  for  long-standing  griefs,  and  may  find  some  things 
made  smooth  by  it  which  before  were  rough. 

I  wish  you  would  communicate  with  me,  and  not  think  me 
unworthy  to  know  any  of  your  thoughts.  Don't  think  me 
unkind  because  I  have  not  written  to  you.  I  confess  it  was  for 
so  poor  a  reason  as  that  you  almost  made  a  principle  of  not 
answering.  I  could  not  speak  truly  with  this  ugly  fact  in  the 
way ;  and  perhaps  I  wished  to  be  assured,  by  such  evidence  as 
you  could  not  voluntarily  give,  that  it  was  a  kindness.  For 
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every  glance  at  the  moon,  does  she  not  send  me  an  answering 
ray?  Noah  would  hardly  have  done  himself  the  pleasure  to 
release  his  dove,  if  she  had  not  been  about  to  come  back  to 
him  with  tidings  of  green  islands  amid  the  waste. 

But  these  are  far-fetched  reasons.    I  am  not  speaking  directly 
enough  to  yourself  now,  so  let  me  say  directly  from  your  friend, 

HENRY  D.  THOREAU. 


TO  MRS.  E. 

CASTLETON,  STATEN  ISLAND, 

May  22,   1843. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, — I  believe  a  good  many  conversations 
with  you  were  left  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  now  indeed  I  don't 
know  where  to  take  them  up.  But  I  will  resume  some  of  the 
unfinished  silence.  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  know  you.  I  think 
of  you  as  some  elder  sister  of  mine,  whom  I  could  not  have 
avoided, — a  sort  of  lunar  influence, — only  of  such  age  as  the 
moon,  whose  time  is  measured  by  her  light.  You  must  know 
that  you  represent  to  me  woman,  for  I  have  not  travelled  very 
far  or  wide, — and  what  if  I  had?  I  like  to  deal  with  you,  for 
I  believe  you  do  not  lie  or  steal,  and  these  are  very  rare  virtues. 
I  thank  you  for  your  influence  for  two  years.  I  was  fortunate 
to  be  subjected  to  it,  and  am  now  to  remember  it.  It  is  the 
noblest  gift  we  can  make  ;  what  signify  all  others  that  can  be 
bestowed?  You  have  helped  to  keep  my  life  "on  loft,"  as 
Chaucer  says  of  Griselda,  and  in  a  better  sense.  You  always 
seemed  to  look  down  at  me  as  from  some  elevation — some  of 
your  high  humilities — and  I  was  the  better  for  having  to  look 
up.  I  felt  taxed  not  to  disappoint  your  expectation  ;  for  could 
there  be  any  accident  so  sad  as  to  be  respected  for  something 
better  than  we  are?  It  was  a  pleasure  even  to  go  away  from 
you,  as  it  is  not  to  meet  some,  as  it  apprised  me  of  my  high 
relations  ;  and  such  a  departure  is  a  sort  of  further  introduction 
and  meeting.  Nothing  makes  the  earth  seem  so  spacious  as 
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to  have  friends  at  a  distance  ;  they  make  the  latitudes  and 
longitudes. 

You  must  not  think  that  fate  is  so  dark  there,  for  even  here  I 
can  see  a  faint  reflected  light  over  Concord,  and  I  think  that  at 
this  distance  I  can  better  weigh  the  value  of  a  doubt  there. 
Your  moonlight,  as  I  have  told  you,  though  it  is  a  reflection  of 
the  sun,  allows  of  bats  and  owls  and  other  twilight  birds  to  flit 
therein.  But  I  am  very  glad  that  you  can  elevate  your  life  with 
a  doubt,  for  I  am  sure  that  it  is  nothing  but  an  insatiable  faith 
after  all,  that  deepens  and  darkens  its  current.  And  your  doubt 
and  my  confidence  are  only  a  difference  of  expression. 

I  have  hardly  begun  to  live  on  Staten  Island  yet  ;  but,  like 
the  man  who,  when  forbidden  to  tread  on  English  ground, 
carried  Scottish  ground  in  his  boots,  I  carry  Concord  ground 
in  my  boots  and  in  my  hat, — and  am  I  not  made  of  Concord 
dust  ?  I  cannot  realise  that  it  is  the  roar  of  the  sea  I  hear  now, 
and  not  the  wind  in  Walden  woods.  I  find  more  of  Concord, 
after  all,  in  the  prospect  of  the  sea,  beyond  Sandy  Hook,  than 
in  the  fields  and  woods. 

If  you  were  to  have  this  Hugh  the  gardener  for  your  man, 
you  would  think  a  new  dispensation  had  commenced.  He 
might  put  a  fairer  aspect  on  the  natural  world  for  you,  or  at 
any  rate  a  screen  between  you  and  the  almshouse.  There  is  a 
beautiful  red  honeysuckle  now  in  blossom  in  the  woods  here, 
which  should  be  transplanted  to  Concord  ;  and  if  what  they  tell 
me  about  the  tulip-tree  be  true,  you  should  have  that  also.  I 
have  not  seen  Mrs.  Black  yet,  but  I  intend  to  call  on  her  soon. 
Have  you  established  those  simpler  modes  of  living  yet  ? — "  In 
the  full  tide  of  successful  operation  ?" 

Tell  Mrs.  Brown  that  I  hope  she  is  anchored  in  a  secure 
haven  and  derives  much  pleasure  still  from  reading  the  poets, 
and  that  her  constellation  is  not  quite  set  from  my  sight,  though 

it  is  sunk  so  low  in  that  northern  horizon.  Tell  E H 

that  her  bright  present  did  "  carry  ink  safely  to  Staten  Island," 
and  was  a  conspicuous  object  in  Master  Haven's  inventory  of 

my  effects.  Give  my  respects  to  Madam  E ,  whose  Concord 

face  I  should  be  glad  to  see  here  this  summer ;  and  remember 
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me  to  the  rest  of  the  household  who  have  had  vision  of  me. 
Shake  a  day-day  to  Edith,  and  say  good-night  to  Ellen  for  me. 
Farewell. 

HENRY  D.  THOREAU. 


TO  MRS.  E. 

STATEN  ISLAND,  June  20,  1843. 

MY  VERY  DEAR  FRIEND, — I  have  only  read  a  page  of  your 
letter,  and  have  come  out  to  the  top  of  the  hill  at  sunset,  where 
I  can  see  the  ocean,  to  prepare  to  read  the  rest.  It  is  fitter  that 
it  should  hear  it  than  the  walls  of  my  chamber.  The  very 
crickets  here  seem  to  chirp  around  me  as  they  did  not  before. 
I  feel  as  if  it  were  a  great  daring  to  go  on  and  read  the  rest, 
and  then  to  live  accordingly.  There  are  more  than  thirty 
vessels  in  sight  going  to  sea.  I  am  almost  afraid  to  look  at 
your  letter.  I  see  that  it  will  make  my  life  very  steep,  but  it 
may  lead  to  fairer  prospects  than  this. 

You  seem  to  me  to  speak  out  of  a  very  clear  and  high  heaven, 
where  any  one  may  be  who  stands  so  high.  Your  voice  seems 
not  a  voice,  but  comes  as  much  from  the  blue  heavens  as  from 
the  paper. 

My  dear  friend,  it  was  very  noble  in  you  to  write  me  so 
trustful  an  answer.  It  will  do  as  well  for  another  world  as  for 
this  ;  such  a  voice  is  for  no  particular  time  nor  person,  but  it 
makes  him  who  may  hear  it  stand  for  all  that  is  lofty  and  true 
in  humanity.  The  thought  of  you  will  constantly  elevate  my 
life  ;  it  will  be  something  always  above  the  horizon  to  behold, 
as  when  I  look  up  at  the  evening  star.  I  think  I  know  your 
thoughts  without  seeing  you,  and  as  well  here  as  in  Concord. 
You  are  not  at  all  strange  to  me. 

I  could  hardly  believe,  after  the  lapse  of  one  night,  that  I 
had  such  a  noble  letter  still  at  hand  to  read — that  it  was  not 
some  fine  dream.  I  looked  at  midnight  to  be  sure  that  it  was 
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real.  I  feel  that  I  am  unworthy  to  know  you,  and  yet  they  will 
not  permit  it  wrongfully. 

I,  perhaps,  am  more  willing  to  deceive  by  appearances  than 
you  say  you  are  ;  it  would  not  be  worth  the  while  to  tell  how 
willing ;  but  I  have  the  power  perhaps  too  much  to  forget  my 
meanness  as  soon  as  seen,  and  not  be  incited  by  permanent 
sorrow.  My  actual  life  is  unspeakably  mean  compared  with 
what  I  know  and  see  that  it  might  be.  Yet  the  ground  from 
which  I  see  and  say  this  is  some  part  of  it.  It  ranges  from 
heaven  to  earth,  and  is  all  things  in  an  hour.  The  experience 
of  every  past  moment  but  belies  the  faith  of  each  present.  We 
never  conceive  the  greatness  of  our  fates.  Are  not  these  faint 
flashes  of  light  which  sometimes  obscure  the  sun  their  certain 
dawn? 

My  friend,  I  have  read  your  letter  as  if  I  was  not  reading  it. 
After  each  pause  I  could  defer  the  rest  for  ever.  The  thought 
of  you  will  be  a  new  motive  for  every  right  action.  You  are 
another  human  being  whom  I  know,  and  might  not  our  topic 
be  as  broad  as  the  universe?  What  have  we  to  do  with  petty 
rumbling  news  ?  We  have  our  own  great  affairs.  Sometimes 
in  Concord  f  found  my  actions  dictated,  as  it  were,  by  your 
influence,  and  though  it  led  almost  to  trivial  Hindoo  obser 
vances,  yet  it  was  good  and  elevating.  To  hear  that  you  have 
sad  hours  is  not  sad  to  me.  I  rather  rejoice  at  the  richness  of 
your  experience.  Only  think  of  some  sadness  away  in  Pekin, — 
unseen  and  unknown  there.  What  a  mine  it  is  !  Would  it  not 
weigh  down  the  Celestial  Empire,  with  all  its  gay  Chinese  ?  Our 
sadness  is  not  sad,  but  our  cheap  joys.  Let  us  be  sad  about  all 
we  see  and  are,  for  so  we  demand  and  pray  for  better.  It  is 
the  constant  prayer  and  whole  Christian  religion.  I  could  hope 
that  you  would  get  well  soon,  and  have  a  healthy  body  for  this 
world,  but  I  know  this  cannot  be  ;  and  the  Fates,  after  all,  are 
the  accomplishes  of  our  hopes.  Yet  I  do  hope  that  you  may 
find  it  a  worthy  struggle,  and  life  seem  grand  still  through  the 
clouds. 

What  wealth  is  it  to  have  such  friends  that  we  cannot  think 
of  them  without  elevation  !  And  we  can  think  of  them  any 
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time  and  anywhere,  and  it  costs  nothing  but  the  lofty  disposi 
tion.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  joy  your  letter  gives  me,  which  will 
not  quite  cease  till  the  latest  time.  Let  me  accompany  your 
finest  thought. 

I  send  my  love  to  my  other  friend  and  brother,  whose  noble 
ness  I  slowly  recognise. 

HENRY. 


TO  MR.  E. 

STATEN  ISLAND,  Augiist  7,  1843. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, — I  fear  I  have  nothing  to  send  you 
worthy  of  so  good  an  opportunity.  Of  New  York  I  still  know 
but  little,  though  out  of  so  many  thousands  there  are  no  doubt 
many  units  whom  it  would  be  worth  my  while  to  know.  Mr. 
James  talks  of  going  to  Germany  soon  with  his  wife  to  learn 
the  language.  He  says  he  must  know  it;  can  never  learn  it 
here ;  there  he  may  absorb  it ;  and  is  very  anxious  to  learn 
beforehand  where  he  had  best  locate  himself  to  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  the  highest  culture,  learn  the  language  in  its 
purity,  and  not  exceed  his  limited  means.  I  referred  him  to 
Longfellow.  Perhaps  you  can  help  him. 

I  have  had  a  pleasant  talk  with  Channing;  and  Greeley,  too, 
it  was  refreshing  to  meet.  They  were  both  much  pleased  with 
your  criticism  on  Carlyle,  but  thought  that  you  had  overlooked 
what  chiefly  concerned  them  in  the  book, — its  practical  aim 
and  merits. 

I  have  also  spent  some  pleasant  hours  with  \V.  and  T.  at 
their  counting-room,  or  rather  intelligence  office. 

I  must  still  reckon  myself  with  the  innumerable  army  of 
invalids, — undoubtedly  in  a  fair  field  they  would  rout  the  well, 
— though  I  am  tougher  than  formerly.  Methinks  I  could  paint 
the  sleepy  god  more  truly  than  the  poets  have  done,  from  more 
intimate  experience.  Indeed,  I  have  not  kept  my  eyes  very 
steadily  open  to  the  things  of  this  world  of  late,  and  hence  have 
little  to  report  concerning  them.  However,  I  trust  the  awakening 
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will  come  before  the  last  trump, — and  then  perhaps  I  may 
remember  some  of  my  dreams. 

I  study  the  aspects  of  commerce  at  its  Narrows  here,  where 
it  passes  in  review  before  me,  and  this  seems  to  be  beginning 
at  the  right  end  to  understand  this  Babylon.  I  have  made  a 
very  rude  translation  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  and  Pindar 
too  I  have  looked  at,  and  wish  he  was  better  worth  translating. 
I  believe  even  the  best  things  are  not  equal  to  their  fame. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  translate  fame  itself, — or  is  not 
that  what  the  poets  themselves  do?  However,  I  have  not  done 
with  Pindar  yet.  I  sent  a  long  article  on  Etzler's  book  to  the 
Democratic  Review  six  weeks  ago,  which  at  length  they  have 
determined  not  to  accept,  as  they  could  not  subscribe  to  all  the 
opinions,  but  asked  for  other  matter, — purely  literary,  I  suppose. 
O'Sullivan  wrote  me  that  articles  of  this  kind  have  to  be  referred 
to  the  circle,  who,  it  seems,  are  represented  by  this  journal,  and 
said  something  about  "  collective  we,"  and  "  homogeneity." 

Pray  don't  think  of  Bradbury  and  Soden  any  more, — 

"  For  good  deed  done  through  praiere 
Is  sold  and  bought  too  dear,  I  wis, 
To  herte  that  of  great  valour  is." 

I  see  that  they  have  given  up  their  shop  here. 

Say  to  Mrs.  E that  I  am  glad  to  remember  how  she  too 

dwells  there  in  Concord,  and  shall  send  her  anon  some  of  the 
thoughts  that  belong  to  her.  As  for  Edith,  I  seem  to  see  a 
star  in  the  east  over  where  the  young  child  is.  Remember  me 

to  Mrs.  B .—Your  friend, 

HENRY  D.  THOREAU. 


TO  MRS.  E. 

STATEN  ISLAND,  October  16,  1843. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, — I  promised  you  some  thoughts  long  ago, 
but  it  would  be  hard  to  tell  whether  these  are  the  ones.  I  sup 
pose  that  the  great  questions  of  "Fate,  Freewill,  Foreknowledge 
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absolute,"  which  used  to  be  discussed  at  Concord,  are  still  un 
settled.  And  here  comes  Channing,  with  his  "  Present,"  to  vex 
the  world  again, — a  rather  galvanic  movement,  I  think.  How 
ever,  I  like  the  man  all  the  better,  though  his  schemes  the  less. 
I  am  sorry  for  his  confessions.  Faith  never  makes  a  confession. 

Have  you  had  the  annual  berrying  party,  or  sat  on  the  Cliffs 
a  whole  day  this  summer?  I  suppose  the  flowers  have  fared 
quite  as  well  since  I  was  not  there  to  scoff  at  them;  and  the 
hens,  without  doubt,  keep  up  their  reputation. 

I  have  been  reading  lately  what  of  Quarles's  poetry  I  could 
get.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Herbert,  and  a  kindred  spirit. 
1  think  you  would  like  him.  It  is  rare  to  find  one  who  was  so 
much  of  a  poet  and  so  little  of  an  artist.  He  wrote  long  poems, 
almost  epics  for  length,  about  Jonah,  Esther,  Job,  Samson,  and 
Solomon,  interspersed  with  meditations  after  a  quite  original 
plan, — Shepherd's  Oracles,  Comedies,  Romances,  Fancies,  and 
Meditations, — the  quintessence  of  meditation, — and  Enchi 
ridions  of  Meditation  all  divine,  —  and  what  he  calls  his 
Morning  Muse ;  besides  prose  works  as  curious  as  the  rest. 
He  was  an  unwearied  Christian,  and  a  reformer  of  some  old 
school  withal.  Hopelessly  quaint,  as  if  he  lived  all  alone  and 
knew  nobody  but  his  wife,  who  appears  to  have  reverenced 
him.  He  never  doubts  his  genius;  it  is  only  he  and  his  God 
in  all  the  world.  He  uses  language  sometimes  as  greatly  as 
Shakespeare ;  and  though  there  is  not  much  straight  grain  in 
him,  there  is  plenty  of  tough,  crooked  timber.  In  an  age  when 
Herbert  is  revived,  Quarles  surely  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 

I  will  copy  a  few  such  sentences  as  I  should  read  to  you  if 
there.  Mrs.  Brown,  too,  may  find  some  nutriment  in  them. 

How  does  the  Saxon  Edith  do?  Can  you  tell  yet  to  which 
school  of  philosophy  she  belongs, — whether  she  will  be  a  fair 
saint  of  some  Christian  order,  or  a  follower  of  Plato  and  the 
heathen  ?  Bid  Ellen  a  good-night  or  a  good  morning  from  me, 
and  see  if  she  will  remember  where  it  comes  from  ;  and 

remember  me  to  Mrs.    B ,  and  your  mother,  and  E 

H . — Your  friend, 

HENRY. 
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TO  MRS.  THOREAU. 

STATEN  ISLAND,  August  6,  1843. 

DEAR  MOTHER,— I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  your  letters  for 
what  I  have  learned  of  Concord  and  family  news,  and  am  very 
glad  when  I  get  one.  I  should  have  liked  to  be  in  Walden 
woods  with  you,  but  not  with  the  railroad.  I  think  of  you  all 
very  often,  and  wonder  if  you  are  still  separated  from  me  only 
by  so  many  miles  of  earth,  or  so  many  miles  of  memory.  This 
life  we  live  is  a  strange  dream,  and  I  don't  believe  at  all  any 
account  men  give  of  it.  Methinks  I  should  be  content  to 
sit  at  the  back-door  in  Concord,  under  the  poplar-tree,  hence 
forth  for  ever.  Not  that  I  am  home-sick  at  all — for  places  are 
strangely  indifferent  to  me — but  Concord  is  still  a  cynosure  to 
my  eyes,  and  I  find  it  hard  to  attach  it,  even  in  imagination,  to 
the  rest  of  the  globe,  and  tell  where  the  seam  is. 

I  fancy  that  this  Sunday  evening  you  are  poring  over  some 
select  book,  almost  transcendental  perchance,  or  else  Burgtts 
Dignity,  or  Massillon,  or  the  Christian  Examiner.  Father  has 
just  taken  one  more  look  at  the  garden,  and  is  now  absorbed 
in  Chaptelle,  or  reading  the  newspaper  quite  abstractedly,  only 
looking  up  occasionally  over  his  spectacles  to  see  how  the 
rest  are  engaged,  and  not  to  miss  any  newer  news  that  may  not 

be  in  the  paper.  H has  slipped  in  for  the  fourth  time  to 

learn  the  very  latest  item.  S ,  I  suppose,  is  at  Bangor  ; 

but  Aunt  L ,  without  doubt,  is  just  flitting  away  to  some 

good  meeting,  to  save  the  credit  of  you  all. 

It  is  still  a  cardinal  virtue  with  me  to  keep  awake.  I  find 
it  impossible  to  write  or  read  except  at  rare  intervals,  but  am, 
generally  speaking,  tougher  than  formally.  I  could  make  a 
pedestrian  tour  round  the  world,  and  sometimes  think  it  would 
perhaps  be  better  to  do  at  once  the  things  I  can,  rather  than 
be  trying  to  do  what  at  present  I  cannot  do  well.  However,  I 
shall  awake  sooner  or  later. 

I  have  been  translating  some  Greek,  and  reading  English 
poetry,  and  a  month  ago  sent  a  paper  to  the  Democratic 
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which,  at  length,  they  were  sorry  they  could  not 
accept  ;  but  they  could  not  adopt  the  sentiments.  However, 
they  were  very  polite,  and  earnest  that  I  should  send  them 
something  else,  or  reform  that. 

I  go  moping  about  the  fields  and  woods  here  as  I  did  in 
Concord,  and,  it  seems,  am  thought  to  be  a  surveyor,—  an 
Eastern  man  inquiring  narrowly  into  the  condition  and  value  of 
land,  etc.,  here,  preparatory  to  an  extensive  speculation.  One 
neighbour  observed  to  me,  in  a  mysterious  and  half-inquisitive 
way,  that  he  supposed  I  must  be  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  things;  that  I  kept  pretty  close:  he  didn't  see  any 
surveying  instruments,  but  perhaps  I  had  them  in  my  pocket. 

I  have  received  H  -  's  note,  but  have  not  heard  of  F  - 
H  -  yet.  She  is  a  faint-hearted  writer  who  could  not  take 
the  responsibility  of  blotting  one  sheet  alone.  However,  I  like 
very  well  the  blottings  I  get.  Tell  her  I  have  not  seen  Mrs. 
Child  nor  Mrs.  Sedgwick. 

Love  to  all  from  your  affectionate  son, 

HENRY  D.  THOREAU. 


TO  MR.  B. 

CONCORD,  March  27,  1848. 

I  AM  glad  to  hear  that  any  words  of  mine,  though  spoken  so 
long  ago  that  I  can  hardly  claim  identity  with  their  author, 
have  reached  you.  It  gives  me  pleasure,  because  I  have  there 
fore  reason  to  suppose  that  I  have  uttered  what  concerns  men, 
and  that  it  is  not  in  vain  that  man  speaks  to  man.  This  is  the 
value  of  literature.  Yet  those  days  are  so  distant,  in  every 
sense,  that  I  have  had  to  look  at  that  page  again,  to  learn  what 
was  the  tenor  of  my  thoughts  then.  I  should  value  that  article, 
however,  if  only  because  it  was  the  occasion  of  your  letter. 

I  do  believe  that  the  outward  and  the  inward  life  correspond ; 
that  if  any  should  succeed  to  live  a  higher  life,  others  would 
not  know  of  it;  that  difference  and  distance  arc  one.  To  set 
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about  living  a  true  life  is  to  go  a  journey  to  a  distant  country, 
gradually  to  find  ourselves  surrounded  by  new  scenes  and  men  ; 
and  as  long  as  the  old  are  around  me,  I  know  that  I  am  not  in 
any  true  sense  living  a  new  or  a  better  life.  The  outward  is 
only  the  outside  of  that  which  is  within.  Men  are  not  con 
cealed  under  habits,  but  are  revealed  by  them ;  they  are  their 
true  clothes.  I  care  not  how  curious  a  reason  they  may  give 
for  their  abiding  by  them.  Circumstances  are  not  rigid  and 
unyielding,  but  our  habits  are  rigid.  We  are  apt  to  speak 
vaguely  sometimes,  as  if  a  divine  life  were  to  be  grafted  on  to  or 
built  over  this  present  as  a  suitable  foundation.  This  might  do 
if  we  could  so  build  over  our  old  life  as  to  exclude  from  it  all 
the  warmth  of  our  affection,  and  addle  it,  as  the  thrush  builds 
over  the  cuckoo's  egg,  and  lays  her  own  atop,  and  hatches  that 
only;  but  the  fact  is,  we — so  there  is  the  partition — hatch  them 
both,  and  the  cuckoo's  always  by  a  day  first,  and  that  young 
bird  crowds  the  young  thrushes  out  of  the  nest.  No.  Destroy 
the  cuckoo's  egg,  or  build  a  new  nest. 

Change  is  change.  No  new  life  occupies  the  old  bodies ; — 
they  decay.  //  is  born,  and  grows,  and  flourishes.  Men  very 
pathetically  inform  the  old,  accept  and  wear  it.  Why  put  up 
with  the  almshouse  when  you  may  go  to  Heaven?  It  is 
embalming, — no  more.  Let  alone  your  ointments  and  your 
linen  swathes,  and  go  into  an  infant's  body.  You  see  in  the 
catacombs  of  Egypt  the  result  of  that  experiment, — that  is  the 
end  of  it. 

I  do  believe  in  simplicity.  It  is  astonishing  as  well  as  sad, 
how  many  trivial  affairs  even  the  wisest  man  thinks  he  must 
attend  to  in  a  day  ;  how  singular  an  affair  he  thinks  he  must 
omit.  When  the  mathematician  would  solve  a  difficult  problem, 
he  first  frees  the  equation  of  all  encumbrances,  and  reduces  it 
to  its  simplest  terms.  So  simplify  the  problem  of  life,  distinguish 
the  necessary  and  the  real.  Probe  the  earth  to  see  where  your 
main  roots  run.  I  would  stand  upon  facts.  Why  not  see, — 
use  our  eyes?  Do  men  know  nothing?  I  know  many  men 
who,  in  common  things,  are  not  to  be  deceived  ;  who  trust  no 
moonshine  ;  who  count  their  money  correctly,  and  know  how  to 
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invest  it ;  who  are  said  to  be  prudent  and  knowing,  who  yet  will 
stand  at  a  desk  the  greater  part  of  their  lives,  as  cashiers  in 
banks, .and  glimmer  and  rust  and  finally  go  out  there.  If  they 
know  anything,  what  under  the  sun  do  they  do  that  for?  Do 
they  know  what  bread  is?  or  what  it  is  for?  Do  they  know 
what  life  is?  If  they  knew  something,  the  places  which  know 
them  now  would  know  them  no  more  for  ever. 

This,  our  respectable  daily  life,  in  which  the  man  of  common 
sense,  the  Englishman  of  the  world,  stands  so  squarely,  and  on 
which  our  institutions  are  founded,  is  in  fact  the  veriest  illusion, 
and  will  vanish  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision;  but  that  faint 
glimmer  of  reality  which  sometimes  illuminates  the  darkness  of 
daylight  for  all  men  reveals  something  more  solid  and  enduring 
than  adamant,  which  is  in  fact  the  corner-stone  of  the  world. 

Men  cannot  conceive  of  a  state  of  things  so  fair  that  it  cannot 
be  realised.  Can  any  man  honestly  consult  his  experience  and 
say  that  it  is  so?  Have  we  any  facts  to  appeal  to  when  we  say 
that  our  dreams  are  premature?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man 
who  had  striven  all  his  life  faithfully  and  singly  toward  an 
object  and  in  no  measure  obtained  it?  If  a  man  constantly 
aspires,  is  he  not  elevated?  Did  ever  a  man  try  heroism, 
magnanimity,  truth,  sincerity,  and  find  that  there  was  no 
advantage  in  them  ?  that  it  was  a  vain  endeavour  ?  Of  course 
we  do  not  expect  that  our  paradise  will  be  a  garden.  We  know 
not  what  we  ask.  To  look  at  literature;  —  how  many  fine 
thoughts  has  every  man  had !  how  few  fine  thoughts  are 
expressed !  Yet  we  never  have  a  fantasy  so  subtile  and 
ethereal,  but  that  talent  merely,  with  more  resolution  and 
faithful  persistency,  after  a  thousand  failures,  might  fix  and 
engrave  it  in  distinct  and  enduring  words,  and  we  should  see 
that  our  dreams  are  the  solidest  facts  that  we  know.  But  I 
speak  not  of  dreams. 

What  can  be  expressed  in  words  can  be  expressed  in  life. 

My  actual  life  is  a  fact,  in  view  of  which  I  have  no  occasion 
to  congratulate  myself;  but  for  my  faith  and  aspiration  I  have 
respect.  It  is  from  these  that  I  speak.  Every  man's  position 
is  in  fact  too  simple  to  be  described.  I  have  sworn  no  oath. 
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I  have  no  designs  on  society,  or  Nature,  or  God.  I  am  simply 
what  I  am,  or  I  begin  to  be  that.  I  live  in  the  present.  I  only 
remember  the  past,  and  anticipate  the  future.  I  love  to  Jive.  I 
love  reform  better  than  its  modes.  There  is  no  history  of  how 
bad  became  better.  I  believe  something,  and  there  is  nothing 
else  but  that.  I  know  that  I  am.  I  know  that  another  is  who 
knows  more  than  I,  who  takes  interest  in  me,  whose  creature, 
and  yet  whose  kindred,  in  one  sense,  am  I.  I  know  that  the 
enterprise  is  worthy.  I  know  that  things  work  well.  I  have 
heard  no  bad  news. 

As  for  positions,  combinations,  and  details, — what  are  they  ? 
In  clear  weather,  when  we  look  into  the  heavens,  what  do  we  see 
but  the  sky  and  the  sun  ? 

If  you  would  convince  a  man  that  he  does  wrong,  do  right. 
But  do  not  care  to  convince  him.  Men  will  believe  what  they 
see.  Let  them  see. 

Pursue,  keep  up  with,  circle  round  and  round  your  life,  as  a 
dog  does  his  master's  chaise.  Do  what  you  love.  Know  your 
own  bone  :  gnaw  at  it,  bury  it,  unearth  it,  and  gnaw  it  still.  Do 
not  be  too  moral.  You  may  cheat  yourself  out  of  much  life  so. 
Aim  above  morality.  Be  not  simply  good  ;  be  good  for  some 
thing.  All  fables,  indeed,  have  their  morals  ;  but  the  innocent 
enjoy  the  story.  Let  nothing  come  between  you  and  the  light. 
Respect  men  as  brothers  only.  When  you  travel  to  the  Celestial 
City,  carry  no  letter  of  introduction.  When  you  knock,  ask  to 
see  God — none  of  the  servants.  In  what  concerns  you  much, 
do  not  think  that  you  have  companions  :  know  that  you  are 
alone  in  the  world. 

Thus  I  write  at  random.  I  need  to  see  you,  and  I  trust  I  shall, 
to  correct  my  mistakes.  Perhaps  you  have  some  oracles  for  me. 

HENRY  THOREAU. 


TO  MR.  B. 

CONCORD,  May  2,  1848. 

"WE  must  have  our  bread."     But  what  is  our  bread  ?     Is  it 
baker's  bread  ?     Methinks  it  should  be  very  home-made  bread. 
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What  is  our  meat?  Is  it  butcher's  meat?  What  is  that  which 
we  must  have  ?  Is  that  bread  which  we  are  now  earning 
sweet  ?  Is  it  not  bread  which  has  been  suffered  to  sour,  and 
then  been  sweetened  with  an  alkali,  which  has  undergone  the 
vinous,  acetous,  and  sometimes  the  putrid  fermentation,  and 
then  been  whitened  with  vitriol?  Is  this  the  bread  which  we 
must  have?  Man  must  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  truly,  but  also  by  the  sweat  of  his  brain  within  his  brow. 
The  body  can  feed  the  body  only.  I  have  tasted  but  little 
bread  in  my  life.  It  has  been  mere  grub  and  provender  for  the 
most  part.  Of  bread  that  nourished  the  brain  and  the  heart, 
scarcely  any.  There  is  absolutely  none  even  on  the  tables  of 
the  rich. 

There  is  not  one  kind  of  food  for  all  men.  You  must  and 
you  will  feed  those  faculties  which  you  exercise.  The  labourer 
whose  body  is  weary  does  not  require  the  same  food  with  the 
scholar  whose  brain  is  weary.  Men  should  not  labour  foolishly 
like  brutes,  but  the  brain  and  the  body  should  always,  or  as 
much  as  possible,  work  and  rest  together,  and  then  the  work 
will  be  of  such  a  kind  that  when  the  body  is  hungry  the  brain 
will  be  hungry  also,  and  the  same  food  will  suffice  for  both; 
otherwise  the  food  which  repairs  the  waste  energy  of  the 
overwrought  body  will  oppress  the  sedentary  brain,  and  the 
degenerate  scholar  will  come  to  esteem  all  food  vulgar,  and 
all  getting  a  living  drudgery. 

How  shall  we  earn  our  bread  is  a  grave  question ;  yet  it  is  a 
sweet  and  inviting  question.  Let  us  not  shirk  it,  as  is  usually 
done.  It  is  the  most  important  and  practical  question  which 
is  put  to  man.  Let  us  not  answer  it  hastily.  Let  us  not  be 
content  to  get  our  bread  in  some  gross,  careless,  and  hasty 
manner.  Some  men  go  a-hunting,  some  a-fishing,  some 
a-gaming,  some  to  war  ;  but  none  have  so  pleasant  a  time  as 
they  who  in  earnest  seek  to  earn  their  bread.  It  is  true 
actually  as  it  is  true  really;  it  is  true  materially  as  it  is  true 
spiritually,  that  they  who  seek  honestly  and  sincerely,  with  all 
their  hearts  and  lives  and  strength,  to  earn  their  bread,  do  earn 
it,  and  it  is  sure  to  be  very  sweet  to  them.  A  very  little  bread, 
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— a  very  few  crumbs  are  enough,  if  it  be  of  the  right  quality, 
for  it  is  infinitely  nutritious.  Let  each  man,  then,  earn  at  least 
a  crumb  of  bread  for  his  body  before  he  dies,  and  know  the 
taste  of  it, — that  it  is  identical  with  the  bread  of  life,  and  that 
they  both  go  down  at  one  swallow. 

Our  bread  need  not  ever  be  sour  or  hard  to  digest.  What 
Nature  is  to  the  mind  she  is  also  to  the  body.  As  she  feeds  my 
imagination,  she  will  feed  my  body  ;  for  what  she  says  she 
means,  and  is  ready  to  do.  She  is  not  simply  beautiful  to  the 
poet's  eye.  Not  only  the  rainbow  and  sunset  are  beautiful,  but 
to  be  fed  and  clothed,  sheltered  and  warmed  aright,  are  equally 
beautiful  and  inspiring.  There  is  not  necessarily  any  gross  and 
ugly  fact  which  may  not  be  eradicated  from  the  life  of  man. 
We  should  endeavour  practically  in  our  lives  to  correct  all  the 
defects  which  our  imagination  detects.  The  heavens  are  as 
deep  as  our  aspirations  are  high.  So  high  as  a  tree  aspires  to 
grow,  so  high  it  will  find  an  atmosphere  suited  to  it.  Every  man 
should  stand  for  a  force  which  is  perfectly  irresistible.  How 
can  any  man  be  weak  who  dares  to  be  at  all  ?  Even  the 
tenderest  plants  force  their  way  up  through  the  hardest  earth, 
and  the  crevices  of  rocks  ;  but  a  man  no  material  power  can 
resist.  What  a  wedge,  what  a  beetle,  what  a  catapult,  is  an 
earnest  man  !  What  can  resist  him  ? 

It  is  a  momentous  fact  that  a  man  may  be  good,  or  he  may 
be  badj  his  life  may  be  true,  or  it  may  be  false j  it  may  be 
either  a  shame  or  a  glory  to  him.  The  good  man  builds 
himself  up  ;  the  bad  man  destroys  himself. 

But  whatever  we  do  we  must  do  confidently  (if  we  are  timid, 
let  us,  then,  act  timidly),  not  expecting  more  light,  but  having 
light  enough.  If  we  confidently  expect  more,  then  let  us  wait 
for  it.  But  what  is  this  which  we  have  ?  Have  we  not  already 
waited?  Is  this  the  beginning  of  time  ?  Is  there  a  man  who 
does  not  see  clearly  beyond,  though  only  a  hair's-breadth 
beyond  where  he  at  any  time  stands  ? 

If  one  hesitates  in  his  path,  let  him  not  proceed.  Let  him 
respect  his  doubts,  for  doubts,  too,  may  have  some  divinity  in 
them.  That  we  have  but  little  faith  is  not  sad,  but  that  we 
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have  but  little  faithfulness.  By  faithfulness  faith  is  earned. 
When,  in  the  progress  of  a  life,  a  man  swerves,  though  only  by 
an  angle  infinitely  small,  from  his  proper  and  allotted  path  (and 
this  is  never  done  quite  unconsciously  even  at  first;  in  fact,  that 
was  his  broad  and  scarlet  sin,— ah,  he  knew- of  it  more  than  he 
can  tell),  then  the  drama  of  his  life  turns  to  tragedy,  and  makes 
haste  to  its  fifth  act.  When  once  we  thus  fall  behind  ourselves, 
there  is  no  accounting  for  the  obstacles  which  rise  up  in  our 
path,  and  no  one  is  so  wise  as  to  advise,  and  no  one  so  powerful 
as  to  aid  us  while  we  abide  on  that  ground.  Such  are  cursed 
with  duties,  and  the  neglect  of  their  duties.  For  such  the 
decalogue  was  made,  and  other  far  more  voluminous  and 
terrible  codes. 

These  departures, — who  have  not  made  them? — for  they  are 
as  faint  as  the  parallax  of  a  fixed  star,  and  at  the  commence 
ment  we  say  they  are  nothing, — that  is,  they  originate  in  a  kind 
of  sleep  and  forgetfulr.ess  of  the  soul  when  it  is  naught.  A 
man  cannot  be  too  circumspect  in  order  to  keep  in  the  straight 
road,  and  be  sure  that  he  sees  all  that  he  may  at  any  time  see, 
that  so  he  may  distinguish  his  true  path. 

You  ask  if  there  is  no  doctrine  of  sorrow  in  my  philosophy. 
Of  acute  sorrow  I  suppose  that  I  know  comparatively  little. 
My  saddest  and  most  genuine  sorrows  are  apt  to  be  but 
transient  regrets.  The  place  of  sorrow  is  supplied,  perchance, 
by  a  certain  hard  and  proportionally  barren  indifference.  I 
am  of  kin  to  the  sod,  and  partake  largely  of  its  dull  patience, — 
in  winter  expecting  the  sun  of  spring. 

In  my  cheapest  moments  I  am  apt  to  think  that  it  is  not  my 
business  to  be  "seeking  the  spirit,"  but  as  much  its  business 
to  be  seeking  me. 

I  know  very  well  what  Goethe  meant  when  he  said  that 
he  never  had  a  chagrin  but  he  made  a  poem  out  of  it.  I  have 
altogether  too  much  patience  of  this  kind.  I  am  too  easily 
contented  with  a  slight  and  almost  animal  happiness.  My 
happiness  is  a  good  deal  like  that  of  the  wood-chucks. 

Methinks  I  am  never  quite  committed,  never  wholly  the 
creature  of  my  moods,  being  always  to  some  extent  their  critic. 
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My  only  integral  experience  is  in  my  vision.     I  see,  perchance, 
with  more  integrity  than  I  feel. 

But  I  need  not  tell  you  what  manner  of  man  I  am, — my 
virtues  or  my  vices.  You  can  guess  if  it  is  worth  the  while; 
and  I  do  not  discriminate  them  well. 

I  do  not  write  this  time  at  my  hut  in  the  woods.  I  am 
at  present  living  with  Mrs.  Emerson,  whose  house  is  an  old 
home  of  mine,  for  company  during  Mr.  E.'s  absence. 

You  -will  perceive  that  I  am  as  often  talking  to  myself, 
perhaps,  as  speaking  to  you. 

HENRY  THOREAU. 


TO  MR.  B. 

CONCORD,  November  20,  1849. 

MR.  B , — I  have  not  forgotten  that  I  am  your  debtor. 

When  I  read  over  your  letters,  as  I  have  just  done,  I  feel  that  I 
am  unworthy  to  have  received  or  to  answer  them,  though  they 
are  addressed,  as  I  would  have  them,  to  the  ideal  of  me.  It 
behoves  me,  if  I  would  reply,  to  speak  out  of  the  rarest  part  of 
myself. 

At  present  I  am  subsisting  on  certain  wild  flavours  which 
nature  wafts  to  me,  which  unaccountably  sustain  me,  and  make 
my  apparently  poor  life  rich.  Within  a  year  my  walks  have 
extended  themselves,  and  almost  every  afternoon  (I  read,  or 
write,  or  make  pencils  in  the  forenoon,  and  by  the  last  means 
get  a  living  for  my  body)  I  visit  some  new  hill,  or  pond,  or 
wood,  many  miles  distant.  I  am  astonished  at  the  wonderful 
retirement  through  which  I  move,  rarely  meeting  a  man  in 
these  excursions,  never  seeing  one  similarly  engaged,  unless  it 
be  my  companion,  when  I  have  one.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
of  all  the  human  inhabitants  of  nature  hereabouts,  only  we  two 
have  leisure  to  admire  and  enjoy  our  inheritance. 

"  Free  in  this  world  as  the  birds  in  the  air,  disengaged  from 
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every  kind  of  chains,  those  who  have  practised  the  yoga  gather 
in  Brahma  the  certain  fruit  of  their  works." 

Depend  upon  it,  that,  rude  and  careless  as  I  am,  I  would  fain 
practise  \\\z  yoga  faithfully. 

"  The  yogi,  absorbed  in  contemplation,  contributes  in  his 
degree  to  creation  :  he  breathes  a  divine  perfume,  he  hears 
wonderful  things.  Divine  forms  traverse  him  without  tearing 
him,  and,  united  to  the  nature  which  is  proper  to  him,  he  goes, 
he  acts  as  animating  original  matter." 

To  some  extent,  and  at  rare  intervals,  even  I  am  a  yogi. 

I  know  little  about  the  affairs  of  Turkey,  but  I  am  sure  that  I 
know  something  about  barberries  and  chestnuts,  of  which  I 
have  collected  a  store  this  fall.  When  I  go  to  see  my  neighbour, 
he  will  formally  communicate  to  me  the  latest  news  from 
Turkey,  which  he  read  in  yesterday's  mail, — "Now  Turkey  by 

this  time  looks  determined,  and  Lord  Palmerston "     Why, 

I  would  rather  talk  of  the  bran,  which,  unfortunately,  was  sifted 
out  of  my  bread  this  morning,  and  thrown  away.  It  is  a  fact 
which  lies  nearer  to  me.  The  newspaper  gossip  with  which  our 
hosts  abuse  our  ears  is  as  far  from  a  true  hospitality  as  the 
viands  which  they  set  before  us.  We  did  not  need  them  to  feed 
our  bodies,  and  the  news  can  be  bought  for  a  penny.  We  want  the 
inevitable  news,  be  it  sad  or  cheering,  wherefore  and  by  what 
means  they  are  extant  this  new  day.  If  they  are  well,  let  them 
whistle  and  dance;  if  they  are  dyspeptic,  it  is  their  duty  to 
complain,  that  so  they  may  in  any  case  be  entertaining.  If 
words  were  invented  to  conceal  thought,  I  think  that  news 
papers  are  a  great  improvement  or  a  bad  invention.  Do  not 
suffer  your  life  to  be  taken  by  newspapers. 

I  thank  you  for  your  hearty  appreciation  of  my  book.  I  am 
glad  to  have  had  such  a  long  talk  with  you,  and  that  you  had 
patience  to  listen  to  me  to  the  end.  I  think  that  I  had  the 
advantage  of  you,  for  I  chose  my  own  mood,  and  in  one  sense 
your  mood  too, — that  is,  a  quiet  and  attentive  reading  mood. 
Such  advantage  has  the  writer  over  the  talker.  I  am  sorry  that 
you  did  not  come  to  Concord  in  your  vacation.  Is  it  not  time 
for  another  vacation?  I  am  here  yet,  and  Concord  is  here. 
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You  will  have  found  out  by  this  time  who  it  is  that  writes 
this,  and  will  be  glad  to  have  you  write  to  him,  without  his 
subscribing  himself 

HENRY  D.  THOREAU. 

P.S, — It  is  so  long  since  I  have  seen  you,  that,  as  you  will 
perceive,  I  have  to  speak,  as  it  were,  in  vacua,  as  if  I  were 
sounding  hollowly  for  an  echo,  and  it  did  not  make  much  odds 
what  kind  of  a  sound  I  made.  But  the  gods  do  not  hear  any 
rude  or  discordant  sound,  as  we  learn  from  the  echo ;  and  I 
know  that  the  nature  toward  which  I  launch  these  sounds  is  so 
rich,  that  it  will  modulate  anew  and  wonderfully  improve  my 
rudest  strain. 


TO  MR.  B. 

CONCORD,  April  3,  1850. 

MR.  B , — I  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  1  will  endeavour 

to  record  some  of  the  thoughts  which  it  suggests,  whether  perti 
nent  or  not.  You  speak  of  poverty  and  dependence.  Who  are 
poor  and  dependent  ?  Who  are  rich  and  independent  ?  When 
was  it  that  men  agreed  to  respect  the  appearance  and  not  the 
reality?  Why  should  the  appearance  appear?  Are  we  well 
acquainted,  then,  with  the  reality  ?  There  is  none  who  does  not 
lie  hourly  in  the  respect  he  pays  to  false  appearance.  How 
sweet  it  would  be  to  treat  men  and  things,  for  an  hour,  for  just 
what  they  are  !  We  wonder  that  the  sinner  does  not  confess 
his  sin.  When  we  are  weary  with  travel,  we  lay  down  our  load 
and  rest  by  the  wayside.  So,  when  we  are  weary  with  the 
burden  of  life,  why  do  we  not  lay  down  this  load  of  falsehoods 
which  we  have  volunteered  to  sustain,  and  be  refreshed  as 
never  mortal  was  ?  Let  the  beautiful  laws  prevail.  Let  us  not 
weary  ourselves  by  resisting  them.  When  we  would  rest  our 
bodies  we  cease  to  support  them  ;  we  recline  on  the  lap  of 
earth.  So,  when  we  would  rest  our  spirits,  we  must  recline  on 
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the  Great  Spirit.  Let  things  alone  ;  let  them  weigh  what  they 
will ;  let  them  soar  or  fall.  To  succeed  in  letting  only  one 
thing  alone  in  a  winter  morning,  if  it  be  only  one  poor,  frozen- 
thawed  apple  that  hangs  on  a  tree,  what  a  glorious  achievement ! 
Methinks  it  lightens  through  the  dusky  universe.  What  an 
infinite  wealth  we  have  discovered  !  God  reigns — /.<?.,  when  we 
take  a  liberal  view, — when  a  liberal  view  is  presented  us. 

Let  God  alone  if  need  be.  Methinks,  if  I  loved  him  more, 
I  should  keep  him — I  should  keep  myself  rather — at  a  more 
respectful  distance.  It  is  not  when  I  am  going  to  meet  him, 
but  when  I  am  just  turning  away  and  leaving  him  alone,  that 
I  discover  that  God  is.  I  say,  God.  I  am  not  sure  that  that  is 
the  name.  You  will  know  whom  I  mean. 

If  for  a  moment  we  make  way  with  our  petty  selves,  wish 
no  ill  to  anything,  apprehend  no  ill,  cease  to  be  but  as  the 
crystal  which  reflects  a  ray, — what  shall  we  not  reflect !  What 
a  universe  will  appear  crystallised  and  radiant  around  us  ! 

I  should  say,  let  the  muse  lead  the  muse, — let  the  under 
standing  lead  the  understanding,  though  in  any  case  it  is  the 
farthest  forward  which  leads  them  both.  If  the  muse  accom 
pany,  she  is  no  muse,  but  an  amusement.  The  muse  should 
lead  like  a  star  which  is  very  far  off;  but  that  does  not  imply 
that  we  are  to  follow  foolishly,  falling  into  sloughs  and  over 
precipices,  for  it  is  not  foolishness,  but  understanding,  which 
is  to  follow,  which  the  muse  is  appointed  to  lead,  as  a  fit  guide 
of  a  fit  follower. 

Will  you  live?  or  will  you  be  embalmed?  Will  you  live, 
though  it  be  astride  of  a  sunbeam ;  or  will  you  repose  safely  in 
the  catacombs  for  a  thousand  years?  In  the  former  case,  the 
worst  accident  that  can  happen  is  that  you  may  break  your 
neck?  Will  you  break  your  heart,  your  soul,  to  save  your 
neck?  Necks  and  pipe-stems  are  fated  to  be  broken.  Men 
make  a  great  ado  about  the  folly  of  demanding  too  much  of  life 
(or  of  eternity?),  and  of  endeavouring  to  live  according  to  that 
demand.  It  is  much  ado  about  nothing.  No  harm  ever  came 
from  that  quarter.  I  am  not  afraid  that  I  shall  exaggerate  the 
value  and  significance  of  life,  but  that  I  shall  not  be  up  to  the 
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occasion  which  it  is.  I  shall  be  sorry  to  remember  that  I  was 
there,  but  noticed  nothing  remarkable, — not  so  much  as  a 
prince  in  disguise;  lived  in  the  golden  age  a  hired  man; 
visited  Olympus  even,  but  fell  asleep  after  dinner,  and  did  not 
hear  the  conversation  of  the  gods.  I  lived  in  Judaea  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  but  I  never  knew  that  there  was  such  an  one 
as  Christ  among  my  contemporaries  1  If  there  is  anything 
more  glorious  than  a  congress  of  men  a-framing  or  amending 
of  a  constitution  going  on,  which  I  suspect  there  is,  I  desire  to 
see  the  morning  papers.  I  am  greedy  of  the  faintest  rumour, 
though  it  were  got  by  listening  at  the  key-hole.  I  will  dissipate 
myself  in  that  direction. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  find  what  I  have  said  on  Friend 
ship  worthy  of  attention.  I  wish  I  could  have  the  benefit  ot 
your  criticism ;  it  would  be  a  rare  help  to  me.  Will  you  not 
communicate  it  ? 

HENRY  D.  THOREAU. 


TO  MR.  B. 

CONCORD,  August  9,  1850. 

MR.  B , — I  received  your  letter  just  as  I  was  rushing  to 

Fire  Island  beach  to  recover  what  remained  of  Margaret 
Fuller,  and  read  it  on  the  way.  That  event  and  its  train,  as 
much  as  anything,  have  prevented  my  answering  it  before. 
It  is  wisest  to  speak  when  you  are  spoken  to.  I  will  now 
endeavour  to  reply,  at  the  risk  of  having  nothing  to  say. 

I  find  that  actual  events,  notwithstanding  the  singular  promi 
nence  which  we  all  allow  them,  are  far  less  real  than  the 
creations  of  my  imagination.  They  are  truly  visionary  and 
insignificant, — all  that  we  commonly  call  life  and  death, — and 
affect  me  less  than  my  dreams.  This  petty  stream  which  from 
time  to  time  swells  and  carries  away  the  mills  and  bridges  of 
our  habitual  life,  and  that  mightier  stream  or  ocean  on  which 
we  securely  float, — what  makes  the  difference  between  them? 
I  have  in  my  pocket  a  button  which  I  ripped  off  the  coat  of  the 
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Marquis  of  Ossoli,  on  the  sea-shore,  the  other  day.  Held  up, 
it  intercepts  the  light, — an  actual  button, — and  yet  all  the  life 
it  is  connected  with  is  less  substantial  to  me,  and  interests  me 
less,  than  my  faintest  dream.  Our  thoughts  are  the  epochs  in 
our  lives  :  all  else  is  but  as  a  journal  of  the  winds  that  blew 
while  we  were  here. 

I  say  to  myself,  Do  a  little  more  of  that  wotk  which  you  have 
confessed  to  be  good.  You  are  neither  satisfied  nor  dissatisfied 
with  yourself,  without  reason.  Have  you  not  a  thinking  faculty  of 
inestimable  value  ?  If  there  is  an  experiment  which  you  would 
like  to  try,  try  it.  Do  not  entertain  doubts  if  they  are  not 
agreeable  to  you.  Remember  that  you  need  not  eat  unless  you 
are  hungry.  Do  not  read  the  newspapers.  Improve  every 
opportunity  to  be  melancholy.  As  for  health,  consider  yourself 
well.  Do  not  engage  to  find  things  as  you  think  they  are.  Do 
what  nobody  else  can  do  for  you.  Omit  to  do  anything  else. 
It  is  not  easy  to  make  our  lives  respectable  by  any  course  of 
activity.  We  must  repeatedly  withdraw  into  our  shells  of 
thought,  like  the  tortoise,  somewhat  helplessly  ;  yet  there  is 
more  than  philosophy  in  that. 

Do  not  waste  any  reverence  on  my  attitude.  I  merely  manage 
to  sit  up  where  I  have  dropped.  I  am  sure  that  my  acquaint 
ances  mistake  me.  They  ask  my  advice  on  high  matters,  but 
they  do  not  know  even  how  poorly  on't  I  am  for  hats  and  shoes. 
I  have  hardly  a  shift.  Just  as  shabby  as  I  am  in  my  outward 
apparel,  ay,  and  more  lamentably  shabby  am  I  in  my  inward 
substance.  If  I  should  turn  myself  inside  out,  my  rags  and 
meanness  would  indeed  appear.  I  am  something  to  him  that 
made  me,  undoubtedly,  but  not  much  to  any  other  that  he  lias 
made. 

Would  it  not  be  worth  while  to  discover  nature  in  Milton  ?  be 
native  to  the  universe  ?  I,  too,  love  Concord  best,  but  I  am 
glad  when  I  discover,  in  oceans  and  wildernesses  far  away,  the 
material  of  a  million  Concords  :  indeed,  I  am  lost,  unless  I  dis 
cover  them.  I  see  less  difference  between  a  city  and  a  swamp 
than  formerly.  It  is  a  swamp,  however,  too  dismal  and  dreary 
even  for  me,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  there  were  fewer  owls,  and 
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frogs,  and  mosquitoes  in  it.  I  prefer  ever  a  more  cultivated 
place,  free  from  miasma  and  crocodiles.  I  am  so  sophisticated, 
and  I  will  take  my  choice. 

As  for  missing  friends, — what  if  we  do  miss  one  another? 
have  we  not  agreed  on  a  rendezvous  ?  While  each  wanders  his 
own  way  through  the  wood,  without  anxiety,  ay,  with  serene 
joy,  though  it  be  on  his  hands  and  knees,  over  rocks  and  fallen 
trees,  he  cannot  but  be  in  the  right  way.  There  is  no  wrong 
way  to  him.  How  can  he  be  said  to  miss  his  friend,  whom  the 
fruits  still  nourish  and  the  elements  sustain  ?  A  man  who 
missed  his  friend  at  a  turn,  went  on  buoyantly,  dividing  the 
friendly  air,  and  humming  a  tune  to  himself,  ever  and  anon 
kneeling  with  delight  to  study  each  lichen  in  his  path,  and 
scarcely  made  three  miles  a  day  for  friendship.  As  for  con 
forming  outwardly,  and  living  your  own  life  inwardly,  I  do  not 
think  much  of  that.  Let  not  your  right  hand  know  what  your 
left  hand  does  in  that  line  of  business.  It  will  prove  a  failure. 
Just  as  successfully  can  you  walk  against  a  sharp  steel  edge 
which  divides  you  cleanly  right  and  left.  Do  you  wish  to  try 
your  ability  to  resist  distension  ?  It  is  a  greater  strain  than  any 
soul  can  long  endure.  When  you  get  God  to  pulling  one  way, 
and  the  devil  the  other,  each  having  his  feet  well  braced, — to 
say  nothing  of  the  conscience  sawing  transversely, — almost  any 
timber  will  give  way. 

I  do  not  dare  invite  you  earnestly  to  come  to  Concord, 
because  I  know  too  well  that  the  berries  are  not  thick  in  my 
fields,  and  we  should  have  to  take  it  out  in  viewing  the  land 
scape.  But  come,  on  every  account,  and  we  will  see— one 
another. 

HENRY  D.  THOREAU. 


TO  SOPHIA  THOREAU. 

CONCORD,  July  13,  1852. 

DEAR  SOPHIA, — I   am  not  on  the  trail  of  any  elephants  or 
mastodons,  but  have  succeeded  in  trapping  only  a  few  ridiculous 
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mice,  which  cannot  feed  my  imigination.  I  have  become 
sadly  scientific.  I  would  rather  come  upon  the  vast  valley-like 
"spore"  only  of  some  celestial  beast  which  this  world's  woods 
can  no  longer  sustain,  than  spring  my  net  over  a  bushel  of 
moles.  You  must  do  better  in  those  woods  where  you  are. 
You  must  have  some  adventures  to  relate  and  repeat  for  years  to 
come,  which  will  eclipse  even  mother's  voyage  to  Goldsborough 
and  Sissiboo. 

Concord  is  just  as  idiotic  as  ever  in  relation  to  the  spirits  and 
their  knockings.  Most  people  here  believe  in  a  spiritual  world 
which  no  respectable  junk  bottle,  which  had  not  met  with  a  slip, 
would  condescend  to  contain  even  a  portion  of  for  a  moment, — 
whose  atmosphere  would  extinguish  a  candle  let  down  into  it,  like 
a  well  that  wants  airing;  in  spirits  which  the  very  bull-frogs  in  our 
meadows  would  blackball.  Their  evil  genius  is  seeing  how  low 
it  can  degrade  them.  The  hooting  of  owls,  the  croaking  of  frogs 
is  celestial  wisdom  in  comparison.  If  I  could  be  brought  to 
believe  in  the  things  which  they  believe,  I  should  make  haste  to 
get  rid  of  my  certificate  of  stock  in  this  and  the  next  world's 
enterprises,  and  buy  a  share  in  the  first  Immediate  Annihilation 
Company  that  offered.  I  would  exchange  my  immortality  for 
a  glass  of  small  beer  this  hot  weather.  Where  are  the  heathen? 
Was  there  ever  any  superstition  before?  And  yet  I  suppose 
there  may  be  a  vessel  this  very  moment  setting  sail  from  the 
coast  of  North  America  to  that  of  Africa  with  a  missionary  on 
board  !  Consider  the  dawn  and  the  sunrise, — the  rainbow  and 
the  evening, — the  words  of  Christ  and  the  aspirations  of  all  the 
saints  !  Hear  music  !  see,  smell,  taste,  feel,  hear, — anything, — 
and  then  hear  these  idiots,  inspired  by  the  cracking  of  a  restless 
board,  humbly  asking,  "  Please,  Spirit,  if  you  cannot  answer  by 
knocks,  answer  by  tips  of  the  table."  1  !  !  1  ! ! — Yours, 

H.  D.  THOREAU. 
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TO  MR.  B. 

CONCORD,  July  21,  1852. 

MR.  B , —  I  am  too  stupidly  well  these  days  to  write  to 

you.  My  life  is  almost  altogether  outward, — all  shell  and  no 
tender  kernel;  so  that  I  fear  the  report  of  it  would  be  only  a 
nut  for  you  to  crack,  with  no  meat  in  it  for  you  to  eat.  More 
over,  you  have  not  cornered  me  up,  and  I  enjoy  such  large 
liberty  in  writing  to  you,  that  I  feel  as  vague  as  the  air.  How 
ever,  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  you  have  attended  so  patiently  to 
anything  which  I  have  said  heretofore,  and  have  detected  any 
truth  in  it.  It  encourages  me  to  say  more, — not  in  this  letter,  I 
fear,  but  in  some  book  which  I  may  write  one  day.  I  am  glad 
to  know  that  I  am  as  much  to  any  mortal  as  a  persistent  and 
consistent  scarecrow  is  to  a  farmer,  —such  a  bundle  of  straw  in  a 
man's  clothing  as  I  am,  with  a  few  bits  of  tin  to  sparkle  in  the 
sun  dangling  about  me,  as  if  I  were  hard  at  work  there  in  the 
field.  However,  if  this  kind  of  life  saves  any  man's  corn, — why, 
he  is  the  gainer.  I  am  not  afraid  that  you  will  flatter  me  as 
long  as  you  know  what  I  am,  as  well  as  what  I  think,  or  aim  to 
be,  and  distinguish  between  these  two,  for  then  it  will  commonly 
happen  that  if  you  praise  the  last  you  will  condemn  the  first. 

I  remember  that  walk  to  Asneburnskit  very  well, — a  fit  place 
to  go  to  on  a  Sunday;  one  of  the  true  temples  of  the  earth. 
A  temple,  you  know,  was  anciently  "an  open  place  without  a 
roof,"  whose  walls  served  merely  to  shut  out  the  world  and 
direct  the  mind  toward  heaven;  but  a  modern  meeting-house 
shuts  out  the  heavens,  while  it  crowds  the  world  into  still 
closer  quarters.  Best  of  all  is  it  when,  as  on  a  mountain-top, 
you  have  for  all  walls  your  own  elevation  and  deeps  of  sur 
rounding  ether.  The  partridge-berries,  watered  with  mountain 
dews  which  are  gathered  there,  are  more  memorable  to  me  than 
the  words  which  I  last  heard  from  the  pulpit  at  least;  and,  for 
my  part,  I  would  rather  look  toward  Rutland  than  Jerusalem. 
Rutland, — modern  town, — land  of  ruts, — trivial  and  worn, — not 
too  sacred, — with  no  holy  sepulchre,  but  profane  green  fields 
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and  dusty  roads,  and  opportunity  to  live  as  holy  a  life  as  you 
can, — where  the  sacredness,  if  there  is  any,  is  all  in  yourself 
and  not  in  the  place. 

I  fear  that  your  Worcester  people  do  not  often  enough  go  to 
the  hill-tops,  though,  as  I  am  told,  the  springs  lie  nearer  to  the 
surface  on  your  hills  than  in  your  valleys.  They  have  the  reputa 
tion  of  being  Free-Soilers.  Do  they  insist  on  a  free  atmosphere 
too — that  is,  on  freedom  for  the  head  or  brain  as  well  as  the  feet? 
If  I  were  consciously  to  join  any  party,  it  would  be  that  which  is 
the  most  free  to  entertain  thought. 

All  the  world  complain  nowadays  of  a  press  of  trivial  duties 
and  engagements,  which  prevents  their  employing  themselves 
on  some  higher  ground  they  know  of;  but  undoubtedly,  if  they 
were  made  of  the  right  stuff  to  work  on  that  higher  ground, 
provided  they  were  released  from  all  those  engagements,  they 
would  now  at  once  fulfil  the  superior  engagement,  and  neglect 
all  the  rest,  as  naturally  as  they  breathe.  They  would  never  be 
caught  saying  that  they  had  no  time  for  this,  when  the  dullest 
man  knows  that  this  is  all  that  he  has  time  for.  No  man  who 
acts  from  a  sense  of  duty  ever  puts  the  lesser  duty  above  the 
greater.  No  man  has  the  desire  and  the  ability  to  work  on 
high  things,  but  he  has  also  the  ability  to  build  himself  a  high 
staging. 


TO  MR.  B. 

CONCORD,  February  27,  1853. 

MR.  B , — I  have  not  answered  your  letter  before  because 

I  have  been  almost  constantly  in  the  fields  surveying  of  late. 
It  is  long  since  I  have  spent  so  many  days  so  profitably  in  a 
pecuniary  sense ;  so  unprofitably,  it  seems  to  me,  in  a  more 
important  sense.  I  have  earned  just  a  dollar  a  day  for  seventy- 
six  days  past ;  for,  though  I  charge  at  a  higher  rate  for  the  days 
which  are  seen  to  be  spent,  yet  so  many  more  are  spent  than 
appears.  This  is  instead  of  lecturing,  which  has  not  offered,  to 
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pay  for  that  book  which  I  printed.  I  have  not  only  cheap 
hours,  but  cheap  weeks  and  months — that  is,  weeks  which  are 
bought  at  the  rate  I  have  named.  Not  that  they  are  quite  lost 
to  me,  or  make  me  very  melancholy,  alas  1  for  I  too  often  take 
a  cheap  satisfaction  in  so  spending  them,— weeks  of  pasturing 
and  browsing,  like  beeves  and  deer, — which  give  me  animal 
health,  it  may  be,  but  create  a  tough  skin  over  the  soul  and 
intellectual  part.  Yet,  if  men  should  offer  my  body  a  main 
tenance  for  the  work  of  my  head  alone,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  a 
dangerous  temptation. 

As  to  whether  what  you  speak  of  as  the  "world's  way" 
(which  for  the  most  part  is  my  way),  or  that  which  is  shown  me, 
is  the  better,  the  former  is  imposture,  the  latter  is  truth.  I 
have  the  coldest  confidence  in  the  last.  There  is  only  such 
hesitation  as  the  appetites  feel  in  following  the  aspirations. 
The  clod  hesitates  because  it  is  inert,  wants  animation.  The 
one  is  the  way  of  death,  the  other  of  life  everlasting.  My  hours 
are  not  "  cheap  in  such  a  way  that  /doubt  whether  the  world's 
way  would  not  have  been  better,"  but  cheap  in  such  a  way,  that 
I  doubt  whether  the  world's  way,  which  I  have  adopted  for  the 
time,  could  be  worse.  The  whole  enterprise  of  this  nation, 
which  is  not  an  upward,  but  a  westward  one,  toward  Oregon, 
California,  Japan,  etc.,  is  totally  devoid  of  interest  to  me, 
whether  performed  on  foot,  or  by  a  Pacific  railroad.  It  is  not 
illustrated  by  a  thought ;  it  is  not  warmed  by  a  sentiment ; 
there  is  nothing  in  it  which  one  should  lay  down  his  life  for, 
nor  even  his  gloves, — hardly  which  one  should  take  up  a  news 
paper  for.  It  is  perfectly  heathenish, — a  filibustering  toward 
heaven  by  the  great  western  route.  No  ;  they  may  go  their 
way  to  their  manifest  destiny,  which  I  trust  is  not  mine.  May 
my  seventy-six  dollars,  whenever  I  get  them,  help  to  carry  me 
in  the  other  direction.  I  see  them  on  their  winding  way,  but 
no  music  is  wafted  from  their  host, — only  the  rattling  of  change 
in  their  pockets.  I  would  rather  be  a  captive  knight,  and  let 
them  all  pass  by,  than  be  free  only  to  go  whither  they  are 
bound.  What  end  do  they  propose  to  themselves  beyond 
Japan  ?  What  aims  more  lofty  have  they  than  the  prairie  dogs  ? 
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As  it  respects  these  things,  I  have  not  changed  an  opinion 
one  iota  from  the  first.  As  the  stars  looked  to  me  when  I  was 
a  shepherd  in  Assyria,  they  look  to  me  now  a  New-Englander. 
The  higher  the  mountain  on  which  you  stand,  the  less  change 
in  the  prospect  from  year  to  year,  from  age  to  age.  Above  a 
certain  height  there  is  no  change.  I  am  a  Switzer  on  the  edge 
of  the  glacier,  with  his  advantages  and  disadvantages,  goitre, 
or  what  not.  (You  may  suspect  it  to  be  some  kind  of  swelling 
at  any  rate.)  I  have  had  but  one  spiritual  birth  (excuse  the 
word),  and  now  whether  it  rains  or  snows,  whether  I  laugh  or 
cry,  fall  further  below  or  approach  nearer  to  my  standard ; 
whether  Pierce  or  Scott  is  elected, — not  a  new  scintillation  of 
light  flashes  on  me,  but  ever  and  anon,  though  with  longer 
intervals,  the  same  surprising  and  everlastingly  new  light  dawns 
to  me,  with  only  such  variations  as  in  the  coming  of  the  natural 
day,  with  which,  indeed,  it  is  often  coincident. 

As  to  how  to  preserve  potatoes  from  rotting,  your  opinion 
may  change  from  year  to  year  ;  but  as  to  how  to  preserve  your 
soul  from  rotting,  I  have  nothing  to  learn,  but  something  to 
practise. 

Thus  I  declaim  against  them;  but  I  in  my  folly  am  the  world 
I  condemn. 

I  very  rarely  indeed,  if  ever,  "feel  any  itching  to  be  what  is 
called  useful  to  my  fellow-men."  Sometimes — it  may  be  when 
my  thoughts  for  want  of  employment  fall  into  a  beaten  path  or 
humdrum — I  have  dreamed  idly  of  stopping  a  man's  horse  that 
was  running  away;  but,  perchance,  I  wished  that  he  might  run, 
in  order  that  I  might  stop  him  ; — or  of  putting  out  a  fire  ;  but 
then,  of  course,  it  must  have  got  well  a-going.  Now,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  do  not  dream  much  of  acting  upon  horses  before  they 
run,  or  of  preventing  fires  which  are  not  yet  kindled.  What  a 
foul  subject  is  this  of  doing  good,  instead  of  minding  one's  life, 
which  should  be  his  business  ;  doing  good  as  a  dead  carcass, 
which  is  only  fit  for  manure,  instead  of  as  a  living  man, — instead 
of  taking  care  to  flourish,  and  smell,  and  taste  sweet,  and  refresh 
all  mankind  to  the  extent  of  our  capacity  and  quality.  People  will 
sometimes  try  to  persuade  you  that  you  have  done  something 
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from  that  motive,  as  if  you  did  not  already  know  enojgh  about 
it.  If  I  ever  did  a  man  any  good,  in  their  sense,  of  course 
it  was  something  exceptional  and  insignificant  compared  with 
the  good  or  evil  which  I  am  constantly  doing  by  being  what  I 
am.  As  if  you  were  to  preach  to  ice  to  shape  itself  into  burning- 
glasses,  which  are  sometimes  useful,  and  so  the  peculiar  pro 
perties  of  ice  be  lost.  Ice  that  merely  performs  the  office  of  a 
burning-glass  does  not  do  its  duty. 

The  problem  of  life  becomes,  one  cannot  say  by  how  many 
degrees,  more  complicated  as  our  material  wealth  is  increased, 
whether  that  needle  they  tell  of  was  a  gateway  or  not,  since  the 
problem  is  not  merely  nor  mainly  to  get  life  for  our  bodies,  but 
by  this  or  a  similar  discipline  to  get  life  for  our  souls;  by 
cultivating  the  lowland  farm  on  right  principles — that  is,  with 
this  view,  to  turn  it  into  an  upland  farm.  You  have  so  many 
more  talents  to  account  for.  If  I  accomplish  as  much  more  in 
spiritual  work  as  I  am  richer  in  worldly  goods,  then  I  am  just 
as  worthy,  or  worth  just  as  much,  as  I  was  before,  and  no  more. 
I  see  that,  in  my  own  case,  money  might  be  of  great  service  to 
me;  but  probably  it  would  not  be,  for  the  difficulty  now  is,  that 
I  do  not  improve  my  opportunities,  and  therefore  I  am  not  pre 
pared  to  have  my  opportunities  increased.  Now,  I  warn  you, 
if  it  be  as  you  say,  you  have  got  to  put  on  the  pack  of  an  upland 
farmer  in  good  earnest  the  coming  spring,  the  lowland  farm 
being  cared  for ;  ay,  you  must  be  selecting  your  seeds  forth 
with,  and  doing  what  winter  work  you  can ;  and,  while  others 
are  raising  potatoes  and  Baldwin  apples  for  you,  you  must  be 
raising  apples  of  the  Hesperides  for  them.  (Only  hear  how  he 
preaches  !)  No  man  can  suspect  that  he  is  the  proprietor  of 
an  upland  farm, — upland  in  the  sense  that  it  will  produce  nobler 
crops,  and  better  repay  cultivation  in  the  long  run, — but  he  will 
be  perfectly  sure  that  he  ought  to  cultivate  it. 

Though  we  are  desirous  to  earn  our  bread,  we  need  not  be 
anxious  to  satisfy  men  for  it, — though  we  shall  take  care  to  pay 
them, — but  God,  who  alone  gave  it  to  us.  Men  may  in  effect 
put  us  in  the  debtors'  gaol  for  that  matter,  simply  for  paying 
our  whole  debt  to  God,  which  includes  our  debt  to  them,  and 
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though  we  have  his  receipt  for  it,  for  his  paper  is  dishonouied. 
The  cashier  will  tell  you  that  he  has  no  stock  in  his  bank. 

How  prompt  we  are  to  satisfy  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  our 
bodies;  how  slow  to  satisfy  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  our  souls! 
Indeed,  we  would-be-practical  folks  cannot  use  this  word 
without  blushing,  because  of  our  infidelity,  having  starved  this 
substance  almost  to  a  shadow.  We  feel  it  to  be  as  absurd  as 
if  a  man  were  to  break  forth  into  a  eulogy  on  his  dog,  who 
hasn't  any.  An  ordinary  man  will  work  every  day  for  a  year  at 
shovelling  dirt  to  support  his  body,  or  a  family  of  bodies;  but 
he  is  an  extraordinary  man  who  will  work  a  whole  day  in  a  year 
for  the  support  of  his  soul.  Even  the  priests,  the  men  of  God, 
so  called,  for  the  most  part  confess  that  they  work  for  the  sup 
port  of  the  body.  But  he  alone  is  the  truly  enterprising  and 
practical  man  who  succeeds  in  maintaining  his  soul  here. 
Have  not  we  our  everlasting  life  to  get  ?  and  is  not  that  the 
only  excuse  at  last  for  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  or  even  carry 
ing  an  umbrella  when  it  rains  ?  A  man  might  as  well  devote 
himself  to  raising  pork,  as  to  fattening  the  bodies,  or  temporal 
part  merely,  of  the  whole  human  family.  If  we  made  the  true 
distinction,  we  should  almost  all  of  us  be  seen  to  be  in  the 
almshouse  for  souls. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  you  because  you  look  so  steadily  at 
the  better  side,  or  rather  the  true  centre  of  me  (for  our  true 
centre  may,  and  perhaps  oftenest  does,  lie  entirely  aside  from 
us,  and  we  are  in  fact  eccentric),  and,  as  I  have  elsewhere  said, 
"  give  me  an  opportunity  to  live."  You  speak  as  if  the  image 
or  idea  which  I  see  were  reflected  from  me  to  yon,  and  I  see  it 
again  reflected  from  you  to  me,  because  we  stand  at  the  right 
angle  to  one  another  ;  and  so  it  goes  zigzag  to  what  successive 
reflecting  surfaces,  before  it  is  all  dissipated  or  absorbed  by  the 
more  unreflecting,  or  differently  reflecting, — who  Imows  ?  Or, 
perhaps,  what  you  see  directly,  you  refer  to  me.  What  a  little 
shelf  is  required,  by  which  we  may  impinge  upon  another,  and 
build  there  our  eyrie  in  the  clouds,  and  all  the  heavens  we  see 
above  us  we  refer  to  the  crags  around  and  beneath  us.  Some 
piece  of  mica,  as  it  were,  in  the  face  or  eyes  of  one,  as  on  the 
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delectable  mountains,  slanted  at  the  right  angle,  reflects  the 
heavens  to  us.  But,  in  the  slow  geological  upheavals  and 
depressions,  these  mutual  angles  are  disturbed,  these  suns  set, 
and  new  ones  rise  to  us.  That  ideal  which  I  worshipped  was 
a  greater  stranger  to  the  mica  than  to  me.  It  was  not  the  hero 
I  admired,  but  the  reflection  from  his  epaulet  or  helmet.  It  is 
•nothing  (for  us)  permanently  inherent  in  another,  but  his  atti 
tude  or  relation  to  what  we  prize,  that  we  admire.  The  meanest 
man  may  glitter  with  micaceous  particles  to  his  fellow's  eye. 
These  are  the  spangles  that  adorn  a  man.  The  highest  union, 
— the  only  un-'ion  (don't  laugh),  or  central  oneness,  is  the  coinci 
dence  of  visual  rays.  Our  club-room  was  an  apartment  in  a 
constellation  where  our  visual  rays  met  (and  there  was  no 
debate  about  the  restaurant).  The  way  between  us  is  over  the 
mount. 

Your  words  make  me  think  of  a  man  of  my  acquaintance 
whom  I  occasionally  meet,  whom  you,  too,  appear  to  have  met, 
one  Myself,  as  he  is  called.  Yet,  why  not  call  him  K0«rself  ? 
If  you  have  met  with  him  and  know  him,  it  is  all  I  have  done  ; 
and  surely,  where  there  is  a  mutual  acquaintance,  the  my  and 
thy  make  a  distinction  without  a  difference. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  you  do  not  like  my  Canada  story.  It 
concerns  me  but  little,  and  probably  is  not  worth  the  time  it 
took  to  tell  it.  Yet  I  had  absolutely  no  design  whatever  in  my 
mind,  but  simply  to  report  what  I  saw.  I  have  inserted  all  of 
myself  that  was  implicated,  or  made  the  excursion.  It  has 
come  to  an  end,  at  any  rate  ;  they  will  print  no  more,  but  return 
me  my  MS.  when  it  is  but  little  more  than  half  done,  as  well  as 
another  I  had  sent  them,  because  the  editor  requires  the  liberty 
to  omit  the  heresies  without  consulting  me, — a  privilege  Cali 
fornia  is  not  rich  enough  to  bid  for. 

I  thank  you  again  and  again  for  attending  to  me ;  that  is  to 
say,  I  am  glad  that  you  hear  me,  and  that  you  also  are  glad. 
Hold  fast  to  your  most  indefinite,  waking  dream.  The  very 
green  dust  on  the  walls  is  an  organised  vegetable ;  the 
atmosphere  has  its  fauna  and  flora  floating  in  it ;  and  shall 
we  think  that  dreams  are  but  dust  and  ashes,  are  always 
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disintegrated  and  crumbling  thoughts,  and  not  dust-like  thoughts 
trooping  to  their  standard  with  music,  systems  beginning  to  be 
organised  ?  These  expectations, — these  are  roots,  these  are 
nuts,  which  even  the  poorest  man  has  in  his  bin,  and  roasts  or 
cracks  them  occasionally  in  winter  evenings,  which  even  the 
poor  debtor  retains  with  his  bed  and  his  pig — /.*.,  his  idleness 
and  sensuality.  Men  go  to  the  opera  because  they  hear  there' 
a  faint  expression  in  sound  of  this  news  which  is  never  quite 
distinctly  proclaimed.  Suppose  a  man  were  to  sell  the  hue,  the 
least  amount  of  colouring  matter  in  the  superficies  of  his  thought, 
for  a  farm, — were  to  exchange  an  absolute  and  infinite  value 
for  a  relative  and  finite  one,  to  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose 
his  own  soul  1 

Do  not  wait  as  long  as  I  have  before  you  write.  If  you 
will  look  at  another  star,  I  will  try  to  supply  my  side  of  the 
triangle. 

Tell   Mr. that    I    remember    him,  and    trust    that    he 

remembers  me. — Yours, 

H.  D.  T. 

P.S. — Excuse  this  rather  flippant  preaching,  which  does  not 
cost  me  enough;  and  do  not  think  that  I  mean  you  always^ 
though  your  letter  requested  \h&  subjects. 


TO  MR.  B. 

CONCORD,  January  21,  1854. 

MR.    B , — My    coat   is   at  last   done,    and   my    mother 

and  sister  allow  that  I  am  so  far  in  a  condition  to  go  abroad. 
I  feel  as  if  I  had  gone  abroad  the  moment  I  put  it  on. 
It  is,  as  usual,  a  production  strange  to  me,  the  wearer, 
invented  by  some  Count  D'Orsay,  and  the  maker  of  it 
was  not  acquainted  with  any  of  my  real  depressions  or 
elevations.  He  only  measured  a  peg  to  hang  it  on, 
and  might  have  made  the  loop  big  enough  to  go  over 
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my  head.  It  requires  a  not  quite  innocent  indifference,  not 
to  say  insolence,  to  wear  it.  Ah  !  the  process  by  which  we 
get  our  coats  is  not  what  it  should  be.  Though  the  Church 
declares  it  righteous,  and  its  priest  pardons  me,  my  own  good 
genius  tells  me  that  it  is  hasty,  and  coarse,  and  false.  I  expect 
a  time  when,  or  rather  an  integrity  by  which  a  man  will  get  his 
coat  as  honestly  and  as  perfectly  fitting  as  a  tree  its  bark.  Now 
our  garments  are  typical  of  our  conformity  to  the  ways  of  the 
world — i.e.,  of  the  devil,  and  to  some  extent  react  on  us  and 
poison  us,  like  that  shirt  which  Hercules  put  on. 

I  think  to  come  and  see  you  next  week,  on  Monday,  if 
nothing  hinders.  I  have  just  returned  from  court  at  Cam 
bridge,  whither  I  was  called  as  a  witness,  having  surveyed  a 
water-privilege,  about  which  there  is  a  dispute,  since  you  were 
here. 

Ah  I  what  foreign  countries  there  are,  greater  in  extent  than 
the  United  States  or  Russia,  and  with  no  more  souls  to  a  square 
mile,  stretching  away  on  every  side  from  every  human  being, 
with  whom  you  have  no  .sympathy.  Their  humanity  affects 
me  as  simply  monstrous.  Rocks,  earth,  brute  beasts,  com 
paratively,  are  not  so  strange  to  me.  When  I  sit  in  the 
parlours  and  kitchens  of  some  with  whom  my  business  brings 
me — I  was  going  to  say  in  contact — (business,  like  misery, 
makes  strange  bedfellows),  I  feel  a  sort  of  awe,  and  as  forlorn 
as  if  I  were  cast  away  on  a  desolate  shore.  I  think  of  Riley's 
narrative  and  his  sufferings.  You,  who  soared  like  a  merlin 
with  your  mate  through  the  realms  of  ether,  in  the  presence  of 
the  unlike,  drop  at  once  to  earth,  a  mere  amorphous  squab, 
divested  of  your  air-inflated  pinions.  (By  the  way,  excuse 
this  writing,  for  I  am  using  the  stub  of  the  last  feather  I  chance 
to  possess.)  You  travel  on,  however,  through  this  dark  and 
desert  world  ;  you  see  in  the  distance  an  intelligent  and 
sympathising  lineament  ;  stars  come  forth  in  the  dark,  and 
oases  appear  in  the  desert. 

But  (to  return  to  the  subject  of  coats)  we  are  well-nigh 
smothered  under  yet  more  fatal  coats,  which  do  not  fit  us,  our 
whole  lives  long.  Consider  the  cloak  that  our  employment  or 
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station  is  ;  how  rarely  men  treat  each  other  for  what  in  their 
true  and  naked  characters  they  are  ;  how  we  use  and  tolerate 
pretension  ;  how  the  judge  is  clothed  with  dignity  which  does 
not  belong  to  him,  and  the  trembling  witness  with  humility 
that  does  not  belong  to  him,  and  the  criminal,  perchance,  with 
shame  or  impudence  which  no  more  belong  to  him.  It  does 
not  matter  so  much,  then,  what  is  the  fashion  of  the  cloak  with 
which  we  cloak  these  cloaks.  Change  the  coat ;  put  the  judge 
in  the  criminal-box,  and  the  criminal  on  the  bench,  and  you 
might  think  that  you  had  changed  the  men. 

No  doubt  the  thinnest  of  all  cloaks  is  conscious  deception  or 
lies  ;  it  is  sleazy  and  frays  out  ;  it  is  not  close-woven  like  cloth  ; 
but  its  meshes  are  a  coarse  net-work.  A  man  can  afford  to 
lie  only  at  the  intersection  of  the  threads  ;  but  truth  puts  in  the 
filling,  and  makes  a  consistent  stuff. 

I  mean  merely  to  suggest  how  much  the  station  affects  the 
demeanour  and  self-respectability  of  the  parties,  and  that  the 
difference  between  the  judge's  coat  of  cloth  and  the  criminal's 
is  insignificant,  compared  with,  or  only  partially  significant  of, 
the  difference  between  the  coats  which  their  respective  stations 
permit  them  to  wear.  What  airs  the  judge  may  put  on  over 
his  coat  which  the  criminal  may  not !  The  judge's  opinion 
(sententia)  of  the  criminal  sentences  him,  and  is  read  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  published  to  the  world,  and 
executed  by  the  sheriff;  but  the  criminal's  opinion  of 
the  judge  has  the  weight  of  a  sentence,  and  is  published 
and  executed  only  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  universe, 
— a  court  not  of  common  pleas.  How  much  juster  is  the 
one  than  the  other?  Men  are  continually  sentencing  each 
other  ;  but,  whether  we  be  judges  or  criminals,  the  sentence  is 
ineffectual  unless  we  continue  ourselves. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  I  do  not  always  limit  your  vision  when 
you  work  this  way;  that  you  sometimes  see  the  light  through 
me;  that  I  am  here  and  there  windows,  and  not  all  dead  wall. 
Might  not  the  community  sometimes  petition  a  man  to  remove 
himself  as  a  nuisance,  a  darkener  of  the  day,  a  too  large  mote  ? 

H.  D.  T. 
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TO  MR.  B. 

CONCORD,  August  8,  1854. 

MR.  B , — Methinks  I  have  spent  a  rather  unprofitable 

summer  thus  far.  I  have  been  too  much  with  the  world,  as  the 
poet  might  say.  The  completest  performance  of  the  highest 
duties  it  imposes  would  yield  me  but  little  satisfaction.  Better 
the  neglect  of  all  such,  because  your  life  passed  on  a  level 
where  it  was  impossible  to  recognise  them.  Latterly,  I  have 
heard  the  very  flies  buzz  too  distinctly,  and  have  accused 
myself  because  I  did  not  still  this  superficial  din.  We  must 
not  be  too  easily  distracted  by  the  crying  of  children  or  of 
dynasties.  The  Irishman  erects  his  sty,  and  gets  drunk,  and 
jabbers  more  and  more  under  my  eaves,  and  I  am  responsible 
for  all  that  filth  and  folly.  I  find  it,  as  ever,  very  unprofitable 
to  have  much  to  do  with  men.  It  is  sowing  the  wind,  but  not 
reaping  even  the  whirlwind ;  only  reaping  an  unprofitable  calm 
and  stagnation.  Our  conversation  is  a  smooth,  and  civil,  and 
never-ending  speculation  merely.  I  take  up  the  thread  of  it 
again  in  the  morning,  with  very  much  such  courage  as  the 
invalid  takes  his  prescribed  Seidlitz  powders.  Shall  I  help  you 
to  some  of  the  mackerel  ?  It  would  be  more  respectable  it 
men,  as  has  been  said  before,  instead  of  being  such  pigmy 
desperates,  were  Giant  Despairs.  Emerson  says  that  his  life  is 
so  unprofitable  and  shabby  for  the  most  part,  that  he  is  driven 
to  all  sorts  of  resources,  and,  among  the  rest,  to  men.  I  tell 
him  that  we  differ  only  in  our  resources.  Mine  is  to  get  away 
from  men.  They  very  rarely  affect  me  as  grand  or  beautiful ; 
but  I  know  that  there  is  a  sunrise  and  a  sunset  every  day.  In 
the  summer,  this  world  is  a  mere  watering-place, — a  Saratoga, — 
drinking  so  many  tumblers  of  Congress  water;  and  in  the 
winter,  is  it  any  better,  with  its  oratorios  ?  I  have  seen  more 
men  than  usual,  lately;  and,  well  as  I  was  acquainted  with  one, 
I  am  surprised  to  find  what  vulgar  fellows  they  are.  They  do 
a  little  business  commonly  each  day,  in  order  to  pay  their 
board,  and  then  they  congregate  in  sitting-rooms,  and  feebly 
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Tabulate  and  paddle  in  the  social  slush,  and  when  I  think  that 
they  have  sufficiently  relaxed,  and  am  prepared  to  see  them  steal 
away  to  their  shrines,  they  go  unashamed  to  their  beds,  and 
take  on  a  new  layer  of  sloth.  They  may  be  single,  or  have 
families  in  their  faineancy.  I  do  not  meet  men  who  can  have 
nothing"  to  do  with  me  because  they  have  so  much  to  do  with 
themselves.  However,  I  trust  that  a  very  few  cherish  purposes 
which  they  never  declare.  Only  think,  for  a  moment,  of  a  man 
about  his  affairs  !  How  we  should  respect  him  !  How  glorious 
he  would  appear !  Not  working  for  any  corporation,  its  agent, 
or  president,  but  fulfilling  the  end  of  his  being  !  A  man  about 
his  business  would  be  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes. 

The  other  evening  I  was  determined  that  I  would  silence  this 
shallow  din;  that  I  would  walk  in  various  directions  and  see  if 
there  was  not  to  be  found  any  depth  of  silence  around.  As 
Bonaparte  sent  out  his  horsemen  in  the  Red  Sea  on  all  sides 
to  find  shallow  water,  so  I  sent  forth  my  mounted  thoughts  to 
find  deep  water.  I  left  the  village  and  paddled  up  the  river  to 
Fair  Haven  Pond.  As  the  sun  went  down,  I  saw  a  solitary 
boatman  disporting  on  the  smooth  lake.  The  falling  dews 
seemed  to  strain  and  purify  the  air,  and  I  was  soothed  with  an 
infinite  stillness.  I  got  the  world,  as  it  were,  by  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  held  it  under  in  the  tide  of  its  own  events,  till  it  was 
drowned,  and  then  I  let  it  go  down  stream  like  a  dead  dog. 
Vast  hollow  chambers  of  silence  stretched  away  on  every  side, 
and  my  being  expanded  in  proportion,  and  filled  them.  Then 
first  could  I  appreciate  sound,  and  find  it  musical. 

But  now  for  your  news.  Tell  us  of  the  year.  Have  you 
fought  the  good  fight  ?  What  is  the  state  of  your  crops  ?  Will 
your  harvest  answer  well  to  the  seed-time,  and  are  you  cheered 
by  the  prospect  of  stretching  cornfields  ?  Is  there  any  blight 
on  your  fields,  any  murrain  in  your  herds  ?  Have  you  tried  the 
size  and  quality  of  your  potatoes  ?  It  does  one  good  to  see 
their  balls  dangling  in  the  lowlands.  Have  you  got  your 
meadow  hay  before  the  fall  rains  shall  have  set  in  ?  Is  there 
enough  in  your  barns  to  keep  your  cattle  over  ?  Are  you  killing 
weeds  nowadays?  or  have  you  earned  leisure  to  go  a-fishing? 
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Did  you  plant  any  Giant  Regrets  last  spring,  such  as  I  saw 
advertised  ?  It  is  not  a  new  species,  but  the  result  of  cultiva 
tion  and  a  fertile  soil.  They  are  excellent  for  sauce.  How  is 
it  with  your  marrow  squashes  for  winter  use?  Is  there  likely 
to  be  a  sufficiency  of  fall  feed  in  your  neighbourhood?  What 
is  the  state  of  the  springs  ?  I  read  that  in  your  country  there 
is  more  water  on  the  hills  than  in  the  valleys.  Do  you  find  it 
easy  to  get  all  the  help  you  require  ?  Work  early  and  late,  and 
let  your  men  and  teams  rest  at  noon.  Be  careful  not  to  drink 
too  much  sweetened  water  while  at  your  hoeing,  this  hot 
weather.  You  can  bear  the  heat  much  better  for  it. 

H.  D.  T. 


TO  MR.  B. 

CONCORD,  December  19,  1854. 

MR.  B , — I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  my  truly  provi 
dential  meeting  with  Mr. , — providential  because  it  saved 

me  from  the  suspicion  that  my  words  had  fallen  altogether  on 
stony  ground,  when  it  turned  out  that  there  was  some  Worcester 
soil  there.  You  will  allow  me  to  consider  that  I  correspond 
with  him  through  you. 

I  confess  that  I  am  a  very  bad  correspondent,  so  far  as 
promptness  of  reply  is  concerned  ;  but  then  I  am  sure  to  answer 
sooner  or  later.  The  longer  I  have  forgotten  you,  the  more  I 
remember  you.  For  the  most  part  I  have  not  been  idle  since  I 
saw  you.  How  does  the  world  go  with  you  ?  or  rather,  how  do 
you  get  along  with  it?  I  have  not  yet  learned  to  live,  that  I  can 
see,  and  I  fear  that  I  shall  not  very  soon.  I  find,  however,  that 
in  the  long  run  things  correspond  to  my  original  idea, — that 
they  correspond  to  nothing  else  so  much ;  and  thus  a  man  may 
really  be  a  true  prophet  without  any  great  exertion.  The  day  is 
never  so  dark,  nor  the  night  even,  but  that  the  laws  at  least  of 
light  still  prevail,  and  so  may  make  it  light  in  our  minds  if  they 
are  open  to  the  truth.  There  is  considerable  danger  that  a  man 
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will  be  crazy  between  dinner  and  supper  ;  but  it  will  not  directly 
answer  any  good  purpose  that  I  know  of,  and  it  is  just  as  easy 
to  be  sane.  We  have  got  to  know  what  both  life  and  death  are, 
before  we  can  begin  to  live  after  our  own  fashion.  Let  us  be 
learning  our  a-b-c's  as  soon  as  possible.  I  never  yet  knew  the 
sun  to  be  knocked  down  and  rolled  through  a  mud-puddle  ;  he 
comes  out  honour-bright  from  behind  every  storm.  Let  us  then 
take  sides  with  the  sun,  seeing  we  have  so  much  leisure.  Let 
us  not  put  all  we  prize  into  a  football  to  be  kicked,  when  a 
bladder  will  do  as  well. 

When  an  Indian  is  burned,  his  body  may  be  broiled,  it  may 
be  no  more  than  a  beef-steak.  What  of  that  ?  They  may  broil 
his  heart,  but  they  do  not  therefore  broil  his  courage, — his 
principles.  Be  of  good  courage  !  That  is  the  main  thing. 

If  a  man  were  to  place  himself  in  an  attitude  to  bear  manfully 
the  greatest  evil  that  can  be  inflicted  on  him,  he  would  find 
suddenly  that  there  was  no  such  evil  to  bear  ;  his  brave  back 
would  go  a-begging.  When  Atlas  got  his  back  made  up,  that 
was  all  that  was  required.  (In  this  case  a priv.,  notfl/eon.,  and 
rX^/it.)  The  world  rests  on  principles.  The  wise  gods  will 
never  make  underpinning  of  a  man.  But  as  long  as  he 
crouches,  and  skulks,  and  shirks  his  work,  every  creature  that 
has  weight  will  be  treading  on  his  toes,  and  crushing  him  ;  he 
will  himself  tread  with  one  foot  on  the  other  foot. 

The  monster  is  never  just  there  where  we  think  he  is.  What 
is  truly  monstrous  is  our  cowardice  and  sloth. 

Have  no  idle  disciplines  like  the  Catholic  Church  and  others; 
have  only  positive  and  fruitful  ones.  Do  what  you  know  you 
ought  to  do.  Why  should  we  ever  go  abroad,  even  across  the 
way,  to  ask  a  neighbour's  advice?  There  is  a  nearer  neighbour 
within  is  incessantly  telling  us  how  we  should  behave.  But  we 
wait  for  the  neighbour  without  to  tell  us  of  some  false,  ensier  way. 

They  have  a  census-table  in  which  they  put  down  the  number 
~f  the  insane.  Do  you  believe  that  they  put  them  all  down 
Inerc  ?  Why,  in  every  one  of  these  houses  there  is  at  least  one 
man  righting  or  squabbling  a  good  part  of  his  time  with  a  dozen 
pet  demons  of  his  own  breeding  and  cherishing,  which  are 
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relentlessly  gnawing  at  his  vitals  ;  and  if  perchance  he  resolve 
at  length  that  he  will  courageously  combat  them,  he  says,  "Ay  ! 
ay !  I  will  attend  to  you  after  dinner  ! "  And  when  that  time 
comes,  he  concludes  that  he  is  good  for  another  stage,  and  reads 
a  column  or  two  about  the  Eastern  War!  Pray,  to  be  in 
earnest,  where  is  Sevastopol  ?  Who  is  Menchikoff?  and 
Nicholas  behind  these  ?  who  the  Allies  ?  Did  not  we  fight  a 
little  (little  enough  to  be  sure,  but  just  enough  to  make  it 
interesting)  at  Alma,  at  Balaclava,  at  Inkermann  ?  We  love 
to  fight  far  from  home.  Ah  !  the  Minie  musket  is  the  king 
of  weapons.  Well,  let  us  get  one  then. 

I  just  put  another  stick  into  my  stove, — a  pretty  large  mass  of 
white  oak.  How  many  men  will  do  enough  this  cold  winter  to 
pay  for  the  fuel  that  will  be  required  to  warm  them?  I  suppose 
I  have  burned  up  a  pretty  good-sized  tree  to-night, — and  for 
what?  I  settled  with  Mr.  Tarbell  for  it  the  other  day;  but  that 
wasn't  the  final  settlement.  I  got  off  cheaply  from  him.  At 
last,  one  will  say,  "  Let  us  see,  how  much  wood  did  you  burn, 
sir?"  And  I  shall  shudder  to  think  that  the  next  question  will 
be,  "What  did  you  do  while  you  were  warm?"  Do  we  think 
the  ashes  will  pay  for  it?  that  God  is  an  ash-man  ?  It  is  a  fact 
that  we  have  got  to  render  an  account  for  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body. 

Who  knows  but  we  shall  be  better  the  next  year  than  we  have 
been  the  past  ?  At  any  rate,  I  wish  you  a  really  new  year,— 
commencing  from  the  instant  you  read  this, — and  happy  or 
unhappy,  according  to  your  deserts. 

HENRY  D.  THOREAU. 


TO  MR.  D.  R. 

CONCORD,  October  16,  1855. 

FRIEND  RICKETSON, — I  have  got  both  your  letters  at  on*  of 

You  must  not  think  Concord  so  barren  a  place  when  C is 

away.     There  are  the  river  and  fields  left  yet;  and  I,  though 
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ordinarily  a  man  of  business,  should  have  some  afternoons  and 
evenings  to  spend  with  you,  I  trust — that  is,  if  you  could  stand 
so  much  of  me.  If  you  can  spend  your  time  profitably  here,  or 
without  ennui)  having  an  occasional  ramble  or  tete-ci-tete  with 
one  of  the  natives,  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  have  you  in  the 
neighbourhood.  You  see  I  am  preparing  you  for  our  awful 
unsocial  ways, — keeping  in  our  dens  a  good  part  of  the  day, — 
sucking  our  claws  perhaps.  But  then  we  make  a  religion  of  it, 
and  that  you  cannot  but  respect. 

If  you  know  the  taste  of  your  own  heart,  and  like  it,  come  to 
Concord,  and  I'll  warrant  you  enough  here  to  season  the  dish 

with, — ay,  even  though  C and  E and  I  were  all  away. 

We  might  paddle  quietly  up  the  river.  Then  there  are  one  or 
two  more  ponds  to  be  seen,  etc. 

I  should  very  much  enjoy  further  rambling  with  you  in  your 
vicinity,  but  must  postpone  it  for  the  present.  To  tell  the  truth, 
I  am  planning  to  get  seriously  to  work  after  these  long  months 
of  inefficiency  and  idleness.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are 
haunted  by  any  such  demon  which  puts  you  on  the  alert  to 
pluck  the  fruit  of  each  day  as  it  passes,  and  store  it  safely  in 
your  bin.  True,  it  is  well  to  live  abandonedly  from  time  to 
time;  but,  to  our  working  hours  that  must  be  as  the  spile  to  the 
bung.  So  for  a  long  season  I  must  enjoy  only  a  low  slanting 
gleam  in  my  mind's  eye  from  the  Middleborough  Ponds  far  away. 

Methinks  I  am  getting  a  little  more  strength  into  those  knees 
of  mine;  and,  for  my  part,  I  believe  that  God  does  delight  in 
the  strength  of  a  man's  legs. — Yours, 

HENRY  D.  THOREAU. 


TO  MR.  E. 

CONCORD,  December  9,  1855. 

MR.   B , — Thank  you  !  thank  you  for  going  a-wooding 

with  me, — and  enjoying  it, — for  being  warmed  by  my  wood  fire. 
I  have  indeed  enjoyed  it  much  alone.     I  see  how  I  might  enjoy 
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it  yet  more  with  company, — how  we  might  help  each  other  to 
live.  And  to  be  admitted  to  Nature's  hearth  costs  nothing. 
None  is  excluded;  but  excludes  himself.  You  have  only  to 
push  aside  the  curtain. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  were  there  too.  There  are  many 
more  such  voyages,  and  longer  ones,  to  be  made  on  that  river, 
for  it  is  the  water  of  life.  The  Ganges  is  nothing  to  it.  Observe 
its  reflections, — no  idea  but  is  familiar  to  it.  That  river,  though 
to  dull  eyes  it  seems  terrestrial  wholly,  flows  through  Elysium. 
What  powers  bathe  in  it  invisible  to  villagers  1  Talk  of  its 
shallowness, — that  hay-carts  can  be  driven  through  it  at  mid 
summer  :  its  depth  passeth  my  understanding.  If,  forgetting 
the  allurements  of  the  world,  I  could  drink  deeply  enough  of  it; 
if,  cast  adrift  from  the  shore,  I  could  with  complete  integrity 
float  on  it,  I  should  never  be  seen  on  the  mill-dam  again.  If 
there  is  any  depth  in  me,  there  is  a  corresponding  depth  in  it. 
It  is  the  cold  blood  of  the  gods.  I  paddle  and  bathe  in  their 
artery. 

I  do  not  want  a  stick  of  wood  for  so  trivial  a  use  as  to 
burn  even  ;  but  they  get  it  over  night,  and  carve  and  gild 
it  that  it  may  please  my  eye.  What  persevering  lovers  they 
are  1  What  infinite  pains  to  attract  and  delight  us  !  They  will 
supply  us  with  faggots  wrapped  in  the  daintiest  packages,  and 
freight  paid  ;  sweet-scented  woods,  and  bursting  into  flower, 
and  resounding  as  if  Orpheus  had  just  left  them, — these  shall 
be  our  fuel,  and  we  still  prefer  to  chaffer  with  the  wood- 
merchant. 

The  jug  we  found  still  stands  draining  bottom  up  on  the 
bank,  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  house.  That  river, — who  shall 
say  exactly  whence  it  came,  and  whither  it  goes?  Does  aught 
that  flows  come  from  a  higher  source?  Many  things  drift 
downward  on  its  surface  which  would  enrich  a  man.  If  you 
could  only  be  on  the  alert  all  day,  and  every  day.  And  the 
nights  are  as  long  as  the  days. 

Do  you  not  think  you  could  contrive  thus  to  get  woody  fibre 
enough  to  bake  your  wheaten  bread  with?  Would  you  not 
perchance  have  tasted  the  sweet  crust  of  another  kind  of  bread 

15 
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in  the  meanwhile,  which  ever  hangs  ready  baked  on  the  bread 
fruit  trees  of  the  world  ? 

Talk  of  burning  your  smoke  after  the  wood  has  been  con 
sumed  1  There  is  a  far  more  important  and  warming  heat, 
commonly  lost,  which  precedes  the  burning  of  the  wood.  It  is 
the  smoke  of  industry,  which  is  incense.  I  had  been  so 
thoroughly  warmed  in  body  and  spirit,  that  when  at  length 
my  fuel  was  housed,  I  came  near  selling  it  to  the  ash-man, 
as  if  I  had  extracted  all  its  heat. 

You  should  have  been  here  to  help  me  get  in  my  boat.  The 
last  time  I  used  it,  November  27th,  paddling  up  the  Assabet,  I 
saw  a  great  round  pine  log  sunk  deep  in  the  water,  and  with 
labour  got  it  aboard.  When  I  was  floating  this  home  so  gently, 
it  occurred  to  me  why  I  had  found  it.  It  was  to  make  wheels 
with  to  roll  my  boat  into  winter  quarters  upon.  So  I  sawed  off 
two  thick  rollers  from  one  end,  pierced  them  for  wheels,  and 
then  of  a  joist  which  I  had  found  drifting  on  the  river  in  the 
summer,  I  made  an  axletree,  and  on  this  I  rolled  my  boat  out. 

Miss  Mary  Emerson  is  here, — the  youngest  person  in  Con 
cord,  though  about  eighty, — and  the  most  apprehensive  of  a 
genuine  thought ;  earnest  to  know  of  your  inner  life  ;  most 
stimulating  society ;  and  exceedingly  witty  withal.  She  says 
they  called  her  old  when  she  was  young,  and  she  has  never 
grown  any  older.  I  wish  you  could  see  her. 

My  books  did  not  arrive  till  November  3oth,  the  cargo  of  the 
Asia  having  been  complete  when  they  reached  Liverpool.  I 
have  arranged  them  in  a  case  which  I  made  in  the  meanwhile, 
partly  of  river  boards.  I  have  not  dipped  far  into  the  new  ones 
yet.  One  is  splendidly  bound  and  illuminated.  They  are  in 
English,  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanscrit.  I  have  not  made 
out  the  significance  of  this  Godsend  yet. 

Farewell,  and  bright  dreams  to  you  ! 

HENRY  D.  THOREAU, 
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TO  MR.  B. 

CONCORD,  May  21,  1856. 

MR.  B ,— I  have  not  for  a  long  time  been  putting  such 

thoughts  together  as  I  should  like  to  read  to  the  company  you 
speak  of.  I  have  enough  of  that  sort  to  say,  or  even  read,  but 
not  time  now  to  arrange  it.  Something  I  have  prepared  might 
prove  for  their  entertainment  or  refreshment  perchance  ;  but  I 
would  not  like  to  have  a  hat  carried  round  for  it.  I  have  just 
been  reading  some  papers  to  see  if  they  would  do  for  your 
company ;  but  though  I  thought  pretty  well  of  them  as  long  as 
I  read  them  to  myself,  when  I  got  an  auditor  to  try  them  on,  I 
felt  that  they  would  not  answer.  How  could  I  let  you  drum  up 
a  company  to  hear  them?  In  fine,  what  I  have  is  either  too 
scattered  or  loosely  arranged,  or  too  light,  or  else  is  too 
scientific  and  matter  of  fact  (I  run  a  good  deal  into  that  of 
late)  for  so  hungry  a  company. 

I  am  still  a  learner,  not  a  teacher,  feeding  somewhat  omni- 
vorously,  browsing  both  stalk  and  leaves ;  but  I  shall  perhaps 
be  enabled  to  speak  with  the  more  precision  and  authority  by- 
and-by, — if  philosophy  and  sentiment  are  not  buried  under 
a  multitude  of  details. 

I  do  not  refuse,  but  accept  your  invitation,  only  changing  the 
time.  I  consider  myself  invited  to  Worcester  once  for  all,  and 
many  thanks  to  the  inviter. 

As  for  the  Harvard  excursion,  will  you  let  me  suggest  another? 

Do  you  and  B come  to  Concord  on  Saturday,  if  the  weather 

promises  well,  and  spend  the  Sunday  here  on  the  river  or  hills, 
or  both.  So  we  shall  save  some  of  our  money  (which  is  of 
next  importance  to  our  souls),  and  lose — I  do  not  know  what. 
You  say  you  talked  of  coming  here  before,  now  do  it.  I  do  not 
propose  this  because  I  think  that  I  am  worth  your  spending 
time  with,  but  because  I  hope  that  we  may  prove  flint  and  steel 
to  one  another.  It  is  at  most  only  an  hour's  ride  farther,  and 
you  can  at  any  rate  do  what  you  please  when  you  get  here. 

Then  we  will  see  if  we  have  any  apology  to  offer  for  our 
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existence.     So  come  to  Concord, — come  to  Concord, — come  to 

Concord  !  or your  suit  shall  be  defaulted. 

As  for  the  dispute  about  solitude  and  society,  any  comparison 
is  impertinent.  It  is  an  idling  down  on  the  plain  at  the  base  of 
a  mountain,  instead  of  climbing  steadily  to  its  top.  Of  course 
you  will  be  glad  of  all  the  society  you  can  get  to  go  up 
with.  Will  you  go  to  glory  with  me  ?  is  the  burden  of  the  song. 
I  love  society  so  much  that  I  swallowed  it  all  at  a  gulp, — that 
is,  all  that  came  in  my  way.  It  is  not  that  we  love  to  be  alone, 
but  that  we  love  to  soar,  and  when  we  do  soar,  the  company 
grows  thinner  and  thinner  till  there  is  none  at  all.  It  is  either 
the  tribune  on  the  plain,  a  sermon  on  the  mount,  or  a  very 
private  ecstasy  still  higher  up.  We  are  not  the  less  to  aim  at 
the  summits,  though  the  multitude  does  not  ascend  them.  Use 
all  the  society  that  will  abet  you.  But  perhaps  I  do  not  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  your  talk. 

H.  D.  T. 


TO  MR.  B. 

EAGLESWOOD,  November  19,  1856. 

MR.  B , — I  have  been  here  much  longer  than  I  expected, 

but  have  deferred  answering  you,  because  I  could  not  foresee 
when  I  should  return.  I  do  not  know  yet  within  three  or  four 
days.  This  uncertainty  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  appoint 
a  day  to  meet  you,  until  it  shall  be  too  late  to  hear  from  you 
again.  I  think,  therefore,  that  I  must  go  straight  home.  I  feel 
some  objection  to  reading  that  "What  shall  it  profit"  lecture 
again  in  Worcester ;  but  if  you  are  quite  sure  that  it  will  be 
worth  the  while  (it  is  a  grave  consideration),  I  will  even  make 
an  independent  journey  from  Concord  for  that  purpose.  I  have 
read  three  of  my  old  lectures  (that  included)  to  the  Eagleswood 
people,  and,  unexpectedly,  with  rare  success — i.e.,  I  was  aware 
that  what  I  was  saying  was  silently  taken  in  by  their  ears. 

You  must  excuse  me  if  I  write  mainly  a  business  letter  now, 
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for  I  am  sold  for  the  time, — am  merely  Thoreau  the  surveyor 
here, — and  solitude  is  scarcely  obtainable  in  these  parts. 

Alcott  has  been  here  three  times,  and,  Sunday  before  last,  I 
went  with  him  and  Greeley,  by  invitation  of  the  last,  to  G.'s 
farm,  thirty-six  miles  north  of  New  York.  The  next  day,  A. 
and  I  heard  Beecher  preach ;  and,  what  was  more,  we  visited 

W l  the  next  morning  (A.  had  already  seen  him),  and  were 

much  interested  and  provoked.  He  is  apparently  the  greatest 
democrat  the  world  has  seen.  Kings  and  Aristocracy  go  by 
the  board  at  once,  as  they  have  long  deserved  to.  A  remark 
ably  strong  though  coarse  nature,  of  a  sweet  disposition,  and 
much  prized  by  his  friends.  Though  peculiar  and  rough  in  his 
exterior,  his  skin — all  over(?) — red,  he  is  essentially  a  gentleman. 
I  am  still  somewhat  in  a  quandary  about  him, — feel  that  he  is 
essentially  strange  to  me,  at  any  rate ;  but  I  am  surprised  by 
the  sight  of  him.  He  is  very  broad,  but,  as  I  have  said,  not 
fine.  He  said  that  I  misapprehended  him.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  I  do.  He  told  us  that  he  loved  to  ride  up  and  down 
Broadway  all  day  on  an  omnibus,  sitting  beside  the  driver, 
listening  to  the  roar  of  the  carts,  and  sometimes  gesticulating 
and  declaiming  Homer  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  He  has  long 
been  an  editor  and  writer  for  the  newspapers, — was  editor  of 
the  New  Orleans  Crescent  once ;  but  now  has  no  "employment 
but  to  read  and  write  in  the  forenoon,  and  walk  in  the  afternoon, 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  scribbling  gentry. 

I  shall  probably  be  in  Concord  next  week  ;  so  you  can  direct 
to  me  there. — In  haste, 

H.  D.  THOREAU. 


TO  MR.  B. 

CONCORD,  December  6,  1856. 

MR.  B , — I  trust  that  you  got  a  note  from  me  at  Eagles- 
wood,  about  a  fortnight  ago.     I  passed  through  Worcester  on 
the  morning  of  the  25th  of  November,  and  spent  several  hours 
1  Whitman. 
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(irorn  3.30  to  6.20)  in  the  travellers'  room  at  the  depot,  as  in  a 
dream,  it  now  seems.  As  the  first  Harlem  train  unexpectedly 
connected  with  the  first  from  Fitchburg,  I  did  not  spend  the 
forenoon  with  you  as  I  had  anticipated,  on  account  of  baggage, 
etc.  If  it  had  been  a  seasonable  hour,  I  should  have  seen  you 
— i.e.,  if  you  had  not  gone  to  a  horse-race.  But  think  of  making 
a  call  at  half-past  three  in  the  morning  1  (would  it  not  have 
implied  a  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  courage  in  both  you  and 
me?)  as  it  were,  ignoring  the  fact  that  mankind  are  really  not 
at  home, — are  not  out,  but  so  deeply  in  that  they  cannot  be 
seen, — nearly  half  their  hours  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

I  walked  up  and  down  the  main  street,  at  half-past  five,  in 

the  dark,  and  paused  long  in  front  of 's  store,  trying  to 

distinguish  its  features ;  considering  whether  I  might  safely 
leave  his  Putnam  in  the  door-handle,  but  concluded  not  to 
risk  it.  Meanwhile  a  watchman  (?)  seemed  to  be  watching  me, 
and  I  moved  off.  Took  another  turn  round  there,  and  had  the 
very  earliest  offer  of  the  Transcript  from  an  urchin  behind, 
whom  I  actually  could  not  see,  it  was  so  dark.  So  I  withdrew, 
wondering  if  you  and  B.  would  know  that  I  had  been  there. 
You  little  dream  who  is  occupying  Worcester  when  you  are  all 
asleep.  Several  things  occurred  there  that  night  which  I  will 
venture  to  say  were  not  put  into  the  Transcript.  A  cat  caught 
a  mouse  at  the  depot,  and  gave  it  to  her  kitten  to  play  with. 
So  that  world-famous  tragedy  goes  on  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day,  and  nature  is  emphatically  wrong.  Also  I  saw  a  young 
Irishman  kneel  before  his  mother,  as  if  in  prayer,  while  she 
\viped  a  cinder  out  of  his  eye  with  her  tongue  ;  and  I  found  that 
it  was  never  too  late  (or  early  ?)  to  learn  something.  These 
things  transpired  while  you  and  B.  were,  to  all  practical 
purposes,  nowhere,  and  good  for  nothing, — not  even  for  society, 
— not  for  horse-races, — nor  the  taking  back  of  a  Putnanfs 
Magazine.  It  is  true,  I  might  have  recalled  you  to  life,  but 
it  would  have  been  a  cruel  act,  considering  the  kind  of  life  you 
would  have  come  back  to. 

However,  I  would  fain  write  to  you  now  by  broad  daylight, 
and  report  to  you  some  of  my  life,  such  as  it  is,  and  recall  you 
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to  your  life,  which  is  not  always  lived  by  you,  even  by  day 
light. 

13 1  B 1  are  you  awake  ?  are  you  aware  what  an  ever- 
glorious  morning  this  is, — what  long-expected,  never-to-be- 
repeated  opportunity  is  now  offered  to  get  life  and  knowledge  ? 

For  my  part,  I  am  trying  to  wake  up, — to  wring  slumber  out 
of  my  pores  ;  for,  generally,  I  take  events  as  unconcernedly  as 
a  fence  post, — absorb  wet  and  cold  like  it,  and  am  pleasantly 
tickled  with  lichens  slowly  spreading  over  me.  Could  I  not  be 
content,  then,  to  be  a  cedar  post,  which  lasts  twenty-five  years  ? 
Would  I  not  rather  be  that  than  the  farmer  that  set  it  ?  or  he 
that  preaches  to  that  farmer?  and  go  to  the  heaven  of  posts  at 
last  ?  I  think  I  should  like  that  as  well  as  any  would  like  it. 
But  I  should  not  care  if  I  sprouted  into  a  living  tree,  put  forth 
leaves  and  flowers,  and  bore  fruit. 

I  am  grateful  for  what  I  am  and  have.  My  thanksgiving  is 
perpetual.  It  is  surprising  how  contented  one  can  be  with 
nothing  definite, — only  a  sense  of  existence.  Well,  anything  for 
variety.  I  am  ready  to  try  this  for  the  next  ten  thousand  years, 
and  exhaust  it.  How  sweet  to  think  of!  my  extremities  well 
charred,  and  my  intellectual  part  too,  so  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  worm  or  rot  for  a  long  while.  My  breath  is  sweet  to 
me.  Oh,  how  I  laugh  when  I  think  of  my  vague,  indefinite 
riches !  No  run  on  my  bank  can  drain  it,  for  my  wealth  is  not 
possession  but  enjoyment. 

What  are  all  these  years  made  for  ?  and  now  another  winter 
come,  so  much  like  the  last  ?  Can't  we  satisfy  the  beggars  once 
for  all  ? 

Have  you  got  in  your  wood  for  this  winter?  What  else  have 
you  got  in  ?  Of  what  use  a  great  fire  on  the  hearth,  and  a  con 
founded  little  fire  in  the  heart  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  make  a 
decisive  campaign, — to  pay  for  your  costly  tuition, — to  pay  for 
the  suns  of  past  summers, — for  happiness  and  unhappiness 
lavished  upon  you? 

Does  not  Time  go  by  swifter  than  the  swiftest  equine  trotter 
or  racker  ? 

Stir  up .     Remind  him  of  his  duties,  which  outrun  the 
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date  and  span  of  Worcester's  years  past  and  to  come.  Tell  him 
to  be  sure  that  he  is  on  the  main  street,  however  narrow  it  may 
be,  and  to  have  a  lit  sign,  visible  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 

Are  they  not  patient  waiters, — they  who  wait  for  us  ?  But 
even  they  shall  not  be  losers. 

December  7. 

That  Walt  Whitman,  of  whom  I  wrote  to  you,  is  the  most 
interesting  fact  to  me  at  present.  I  have  just  read  his  second 
edition  (which  he  gave  me),  and  it  has  done  me  more  good  than 
any  reading  for  a  long  time.  Perhaps  I  remember  best  the 
poem  of  Walt  Whitman,  an  American,  and  the  Sun-Down 
Poem.  There  are  two  or  three  pieces  in  the  book  which  are 
disagreeable,  to  say  the  least  ;  simply  sensual.  He  does  not 
celebrate  love  at  all.  It  is  as  if  the  beasts  spoke.  I  think  that 
men  have  not  been  ashamed  of  themselves  without  reason.  No 
doubt  there  have  always  been  dens  where  such  deeds  were 
unblushingly  recited,  and  it  is  no  merit  to  compete  with  their 
inhabitants.  But  even  on  this  side  he  has  spoken  more  truth 
than  any  American  or  modern  that  I  know.  I  have  found  his 
poem  exhilarating,  encouraging.  As  for  its  sensuality, — and  it 
may  turn  out  to  be  less  sensual  than  it  appears, — I  do  not  so 
much  wish  that  those  parts  were  not  written,  as  that  men  and 
women  were  so  pure  that  they  could  read  them  without  harm — 
that  is,  without  understanding  them.  One  woman  told  me  that 
no  woman  could  read  it, — as  if  a  man  could  read  what  a  woman 
could  not.  Of  course  Walt  Whitman  can  communicate  to  us 
no  experience,  and  if  we  are  shocked,  whose  experience  is  it 
that  we  are  reminded  of? 

On  the  whole,  it  sounds  to  me  very  brave  and  American,  after 
whatever  deductions.  I  do  not  believe  that  all  the  sermons,  so 
called,  that  have  been  preached  in  this  land  put  together  are 
equal  to  it  for  preaching. 

We  ought  to  rejoice  greatly  in  him.  lie  occasionally  sug 
gests  something  a  little  more  than  human.  You  can't  confound 
him  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  Brooklyn  or  New  York.  How 
they  must  shudder  when  they  read  him  !  He  is  awfully  good. 
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To  be  sure  I  sometimes  feel  a  little  imposed  on.  By  his 
heartiness  and  broad  generalities  he  puts  me  into  a  liberal  frame 
of  mind  prepared  to  see  wonders, — as  it  were,  sets  me  upon  a 

hill  or  in  the  midst  of  a  plain, — stirs  me  well  up,  and  then 

throws  in  a  thousand  of  brick.  Though  rude  and  sometimes 
ineffectual,  it  is  a  great  primitive  poem, — an  alarum  or  trumpet- 
note  ringing  through  the  American  camp.  Wonderfully  like 
the  Orientals,  too,  considering  that  when  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
read  them,  he  answered,  "  No  :  tell  me  about  them." 

I  did  not  get  far  in  conversation  with  him, — two  more  being 
present, — and  among  the  few  things  which  I  chanced  to  say,  I 
remember  that  one  was,  in  answer  to  him  as  representing 
America,  that  I  did  not  think  much  of  America  or  of  politics, 
and  so  on,  which  may  have  been  somewhat  of  a  damper  to 
him. 

Since  I  have  seen  him,  I  find  that  I  am  not  disturbed  by  any 
brag  or  egoism  in  his  book.  He  may  turn  out  the  least  of  a 
braggart  of  all,  having  a  better  right  to  be  confident. 

He  is  a  great  fellow. 

H.  T.  D. 


TO  MR.  W. 

CONCORD,  December  12,  1856. 

MR.  W , — It  is  refreshing  to  hear  of  your  earnest  purpose 

with  respect  to  your  culture,  and  I  can  send  you  no  better  wish 
than  that  you  may  not  be  thwarted  by  the  cares  and  tempta 
tions  of  life.  Depend  on  it,  now  is  the  accepted  time,  and  prob 
ably  you  will  never  find  yourself  better  disposed  or  freer  to 
attend  to  your  culture  than  at  this  moment.  When  They  who 
inspire  us  with  the  idea  are  ready,  shall  not  we  be  ready  also  ? 

I  do  not  remember  anything  which  Confucius  has  said 
directly  respecting  man's  "  origin,  purpose,  and  destiny."  He 
was  more  practical  than  that.  He  is  full  of  wisdom  applied  to 
human  relations,— to  the  private  life,-  the  family,— government, 
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etc.  It  is  remarkable  that,  according  to  his  own  account,  the 
sum  and  substance  of  his  teaching  is,  as  you  know,  to  do  as 
you  would  be  done  by. 

He  also  said  (I  translate  from  the  French),  "  Conduct  your 
self  suitably  toward  the  persons  of  your  family,  then  you  will 
be  able  to  instruct  and  to  direct  a  nation  of  men." 

"  To  nourish  one's  self  with  a  little  rice,  to  drink  water,  to 
have  only  his  bended  arm  to  support  his  head,  is  a  state  which 
has  also  its  satisfaction.  To  be  rich  and  honoured  by  iniquitous 
means,  is  for  me  as  the  floating  cloud  which  passes." 

"As  soon  as  a  child  is  born  he  must  respect  its  faculties  :  the 
knowledge  which  will  come  to  it  by-and-by  does  not  resemble 
at  all  its  present  state.  If  it  arrive  at  the  age  of  forty  or 
fifty  years,  without  having  learned  anything,  it  is  no  more 
worthy  of  any  respect."  This  last,  I  think,  will  speak  to  your 
condition. 

But  at  this  rate,  I  might  fill  many  letters. 

Our  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  Hindoos  is  not  at  all  per 
sonal.  The  full  names  that  can  be  relied  upon  are  very 
shadowy.  It  is,  however,  tangible  works  that  we  know.  The 
best  I  think  of  are  the  Bhagvat  Geeta  (an  episode  in  an  ancient 
heroic  poem  called  the  "  Mahabarat "),  the  Vedast\hQ  Vishnu 
Purana,  the  Institutes  of  'Menu ,  etc. 

I  cannot  say  that  Swedenborg  has  been  directly  and  prac 
tically  valuable  to  me,  for  I  have  not  been  a  reader  of  him, 
except  to  a  slight  extent;  but  I  have  the  highest  regard  for 
him,  and  trust  that  I  shall  read  his  works  in  some  world 
or  other.  He  had  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  our  interior 
and  spiritual  life,  though  his  illuminations  are  occasionally 
blurred  by  trivialities.  He  comes  nearer  to  answering,  or 
attempting  to  answer,  literally,  your  questions  concerning 
man's  origin,  purpose,  and  destiny,  than  any  of  the  worthies  I 
have  referred  to.  But  I  think  that  that  is  not  altogether  a 
recommendation ;  since  such  an  answer  to  these  questions 
cannot  be  discovered  any  more  than  perpetual  motion,  for 
which  no  reward  is  now  offered.  The  noblest  man  it  is, 
methiriks,  that  knows,  and  by  his  life  suggests,  the  most  about 
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these  things.  Crack  away  at  these  nuts,  however,  as  long  as 
you  can, — the  very  exercise  will  ennoble  you,  and  you  may  get 
something  better  than  the  answer  you  expect. — Yours, 

H.  D.  THOREAU. 


TO  MR.  B. 

CONCORD,  December  31,  1856. 

MR.  B , — I  think  it  will  not  be  worth  the  while  for  me 

to  come  to  Worcester  to  lecture  at  all  this  year.  It  will  be 
better  to  wait  till  I  am — perhaps  unfortunately — more  in  that 
line.  My  writing  has  not  taken  the  shape  of  lectures,  and  there 
fore  I  should  be  obliged  to  read  one  of  three  or  four  old  lectures, 
the  best  of  which  I  have  read  to  some  of  your  auditors  before. 
I  carried  that  one  which  I  call  "Walking,  or  the  Wild,"  to 
Amherst,  N.H.,  the  evening  of  that  cold  Thursday,  and  I  am 
to  read  another  at  Fitchburg,  February  3.  I  am  simply  their 
hired  man.  This  will  probably  be  the  extent  of  my  lecturing 
hereabouts. 

I  must  depend  on  meeting  Mr.  W some  other  time. 

Perhaps  it  always  costs  me  more  than  it  comes  to  to  lecture 
before  a  promiscuous  audience.  It  is  an  irreparable  injury  done 
to  my  modesty  even, — I  become  so  indurated. 

O  solitude  1  obscurity  !  meanness  !  I  never  triumph  so  as 
when  I  have  the  least  success  in  my  neighbour's  eyes.  The 
lecturer  gets  fifty  dollars  a  night  ;  but  what  becomes  of  his 
winter?  What  consolation  will  it  be  hereafter  to  have  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  living  in  the  world  ?  I  should  like  not  to 
exchange  any  of  my  life  for  money. 

These,  you  may  think,  are  reasons  for  not  lecturing,  when 
you  have  no  great  opportunity.  It  is  even  so,  perhaps.  I  could 
lecture  on  dry  oak  leaves,  I  could  ;  but  who  could  hear  me?  If 
I  were  to  try  it  on  any  large  audience,  I  fear  it  would  be  no 
gain  to  them,  and  a  positive  loss  to  me.  I  should  have  behaved 
rudely  toward  my  rustling  friends. 
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I  am  surveying,  instead  of  lecturing  at  present.     Let  me  have 
a  skimming  from  your  "pan  of  unwrinkled  cream." 

H.  D.  T. 


TO  MR.  W. 

CONCORD,  April  26,  1857. 

MR.  W , — I  see  that  you  are  turning  a  broad  furrow 

among  the  books,  but  I  trust  that  some  very  private  journal 
all  the  while  holds  its  own  through  their  midst.  Books  can 
only  reveal  us  to  ourselves,  and  as  often  as  they  do  us  this 
service,  we  lay  them  aside.  I  should  say,  read  Goethe's  Auto 
biography  by  all  means,  also  Gibbon's,  Haydon  the  Painter's, 
and  our  Franklin's  of  course  ;  perhaps  also  Alfieri's,  Benvenuto 
Cellini's,  and  De  Quincey's  Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eater, — 
since  you  like  autobiography.  I  think  you  must  read  Coleridge 
again,  and  further,  slapping  all  his  theology — i.e.,  if  you  value 
precise  definitions  and  a  discriminating  use  of  language.  By 
the  way,  read  De  Quincey's  Reminiscences  of  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth. 

How  shall  we  account  for  our  pursuits,  if  they  are  original  ? 
We  get  the  language  with  which  to  describe  our  various  lives 
out  of  a  common  mint.  If  others  have  their  losses  which 
they  are  busy  repairing,  so  have  I  mine,  and  their  hound  and 
horse  may  perhaps  be  the  symbols  of  some  of  them.  But  also 
I  have  lost,  or  am  in  danger  of  losing,  a  far  finer  and  more 
ethereal  treasure,  which  commonly  no  loss,  of  which  they  are 
conscious,  will  symbolise.  This  I  answer  hastily  and  with  some 
hesitation,  according  as  I  now  understand  my  words.  .  .  . 

Methinks  a  certain  polygamy  with  its  troubles  is  the  fate  of 
almost  all  men.  They  are  married  to  two  wives  :  their  genius 
(a  celestial  muse),  and  also  to  some  fair  daughter  of  the  earth. 
Unless  these  two  were  fast  friends  before  marriage,  and  so  are 
afterward,  there  will  be  but  little  peace  in  the  house. 
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TO  MR.  D.  R. 

CONCORD,  Augtist  18,  1857. 

DEAR  SIR, — Your  Wilson  Flagg  seems  a  serious  person,  and 
it  is  encouraging  to  hear  of  a  contemporary  who  recognises 
Nature  so  squarely,  and  selects  such  a  theme  as  "Barns."  (I 
would  rather  "  Mount  Auburn "  were  omitted.)  But  he  is  not 
alert  enough.  He  wants  stirring  up  with  a  pole.  He  should 
practise  turning  a  series  of  somersets  rapidly,  or  jump  up  and 
see  how  many  times  he  can  strike  his  feet  together  before 
coming  down.  Let  him  make  the  earth  turn  round  now  the 
other  way,  and  whet  his  wits  on  it,  whichever  way  it  goes,  as  on 
a  grindstone  ;  in  short,  see  how  many  ideas  he  can  entertain 
at  once. 

His  style,  as  I  remember,  is  singularly  vague  (I  refer  to  the 
book),  and,  before  I  got  to  the  end  of  the  sentences,  I  was  off 
the  track.  If  you  indulge  in  long  periods,  you  must  be  sure  to 
have  a  snapper  at  the  end.  As  for  style  of  writing,  if  one  has 
anything  to  say,  it  drops  from  him  simply  and  directly,  as  a 
stone  falls  to  the  ground.  There  are  no  two  ways  about  it,  but 
down  it  comes,  and  he  may  stick  in  the  points  and  stops 
wherever  he  can  get  a  chance.  New  ideas  come  into  this  world 
somewhat  like  falling  meteors,  with  a  flash  and  an  explosion, 
and  perhaps  somebody's  castle-roof  perforated.  To  try  to 
polish  the  stone  in  its  descent,  to  give  it  a  peculiar  turn,  and 
make  it  whistle  a  tune,  perchance,  would  be  of  no  use,  if  it  were 
possible.  Your  polished  stuff  turns  out  not  to  be  meteoric,  but 
of  this  earth.  However,  there  is  plenty  of  time,  and  Nature  is 
an  admirable  schoolmistress. 

Speaking  of  correspondence,  you  ask  me  if  I  "cannot  turn 
over  a  new  leaf  in  that  line."  I  certainly  could  if  I  were 
to  receive  it ;  but  just  then  I  looked  up  and  saw  that  your  page 
was  dated  "May  10,"  though  mailed  in  August,  and  it  occurred 
to  me  that  I  had  seen  you  since  that  date  this  year.  Looking 
again,  it  appeared  that  your  note  was  written  in  '56  ! !  However, 
it  was  a  new  leaf  to  me,  and  I  turned  it  over  with  as  much 
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interest  as  if  it  had  been  written  the  day  before.  Perhaps  you 
kept  it  so  long,  in  order  that  the  manuscript  and  subject-matter 
might  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  old-fashioned  paper  on 
which  it  was  written. 

I  travelled  the  length  of  Cape  Cod  on  foot,  soon  after  you 
were  here,  and,  within  a  few  days,  have  returned  from  the  wilds 
of  Maine,  where  I  have  made  a  journey  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  with  a  canoe  and  an  Indian,  and  a  single 

white   companion, — E H ,  Esq.,  of  this   town,  lately 

from  California, — traversing  the  headwaters  of  the  Kennebeck, 
Penobscot,  and  St.  John's. 

Can't  you  extract  any  advantage  out  of  that  depression  of 
spirits  you  refer  to  ?  It  suggests  to  me  cider-mills,  wine-presses, 
etc.,  etc.  All  kinds  of  pressure  or  power  should  be  used  and 
made  to  turn  some  kind  of  machinery. 

C was  just  leaving  Concord  for  Plymouth  when  I  arrived, 

but  said  he  should  be  here  again  in  two  or  three  days. 

Please  remember  me  to  your  family,  and  say  that  I  have  at 
length  learned  to  sing  "Tom  Bowling"  according  to  the  notes. — 
Yours  truly, 

HENRY  D.  THOREAU. 


TO  MR.  D.  R. 

CONCORD,  September  9,  1857. 

FRIEND  R , — I  thank  you  for  your  kind  invitation  to  visit 

you,  but  I  have  taken  so  many  vacations  this  year, — at  New 
Bedford,  Cape  Cod,  and  Maine, — that  any  more  relaxation — 
call  it  rather  dissipation — will  cover  me  with  shame  and  dis 
grace.  I  have  not  earned  what  I  have  already  enjoyed.  As 
some  heads  cannot  carry  much  wine,  so  it  would  seem  that  I 
cannot  bear  so  much  society  as  you  can.  I  have  an  immense 
appetite  for  solitude,  like  an  infant  for  sleep,  and  if  I  don't  get 
enough  of  it  this  year,  I  shall  cry  all  the  next. 

My  mother's  house  is  full  at  present ;  but  if  it  were  not,  I 
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would  have  no  right  to  invite  you  hither,  while  entertaining  such 
designs  as  I  have  hinted  at.  However,  if  you  care  to  storm  the 
town,  I  will  engage  to  take  some  afternoon  walks  with  you, — 
retiring  into  profoundest  solitude  the  most  sacred  part  of  the 
day. — Yours  sincerely, 

H.  D.  T. 


TO  MR.  B. 

CONCORD,  November  16,  1857. 

MR.  B , — You  have  got  the  start  again.  It  was  I  that 

owed  you  a  letter  or  two,  if  I  mistake  not. 

They  make  a  great  ado  nowadays  about  hard  times ;  but  I 
think  that  the  community  generally,  ministers  and  all,  take  a 
wrong  view  of  the  matter,  though  some  of  the  ministers,  preach 
ing  according  to  a  formula,  may  pretend  to  take  a  right  one. 
This  general  failure,  both  private  and  public,  is  rather  occasion 
for  rejoicing,  as  reminding  us  whom  we  have  at  the  helm, — 
that  justice  is  always  done.  If  our  merchants  did  not  most  of 
them  fail,  and  the  banks  too,  my  faith  in  the  old  laws  of  the 
world  would  be  staggered.  The  statement  that  ninety-six  in  a 
hundred  doing  such  business  surely  break  down,  is  perhaps  the 
sweetest  fact  that  statistics  have  revealed, — exhilarating  as  the 
fragrance  of  sallows  in  spring.  Does  it  not  say  somewhere, 
"  The  Lord  reigneth,  let  the  earth  rejoice  "  ?  If  thousands  are 
thrown  out  of  employment,  it  suggests  that  they  were  not  well 
employed.  Why  don't  they  take  the  hint  ?  It  is  not  enough 
to  be  industrious;  so  are  the  ants.  What  are  you  industrious 
about  ? 

The  merchants  and  company  have  long  laughed  at  tran 
scendentalism,  higher  laws,  etc.  crying,  "  None  of  your  moon 
shine,"  as  if  they  were  anchored  to  something  not  only  definite, 
but  sure  and  permanent.  If  there  was  any  institution  which 
was  presumed  to  rest  on  a  solid  and  secure  basis,  and  more 
than  any  other  represented  this  boasted  common  sense, 
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prudence,  and  practical  talent,  It  was  the  bank;  and  now  those 
very  banks  are  found  to  be  mere  reeds  shaken  by  the  wind. 
Scarcely  one  in  the  land  has  kept  its  promise.  It  would  seem 
as  if  you  only  need  live  forty  years  in  any  age  of  this  world,  to 
see  its  most  promising  government  become  the  government  of 
Kansas,  and  banks  nowhere.  Not  merely  the  Brook  Farm 
and  Fourierite  communities,  but  now  the  community  generally 
has  failed.  But  there  is  the  moonshine  still,  serene,  beneficent, 
and  unchanged.  Hard  times,  I  say,  have  this  value,  among 
others,  that  they  show  us  what  such  promises  are  worth, — 
where  the  sure  banks  are.  I  heard  some  merchant  praised 
the  other  day  because  he  had  paid  some  of  his  debts,  though  it 
took  nearly  all  he  had  (why,  I've  done  as  much  as  that  myself 
many  times,  and  a  little  more),  and  then  gone  to  board.  What 
if  he  has  ?  I  hope  he's  got  a  good  boarding-place,  and  can 
pay  for  it.  It's  not  everybody  that  can.  However,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  cheaper  to  keep  house — /.«?.,  if  you  don't  keep 
too  big  a  one. 

Men  will  tell  you  sometimes  that  "  money's  hard."  That 
shows  it  was  not  made  to  eat,  I  say.  Only  think  of  a  man  in 
this  new  world,  in  his  log  cabin,  in  the  midst  of  a  corn  and 
potato  patch,  with  a  sheepfold  on  one  side,  talking  about  money 
being  hard!  So  are  flints  hard;  there  is  no  alloy  in  them. 
What  has  that  to  do  with  his  raising  his  food,  cutting  his  wood 
(or  breaking  it),  keeping  in-doors  when  it  rains,  and,  if  need 
be,  spinning  and  weaving  his  clothes  ?  Some  of  those  who 
sank  with  the  steamer  the  other  day  found  out  that  money  was 
heavy  too.  Think  of  a  man's  priding  himself  on  this  kind  of 
wealth,  as  if  it  greatly  enriched  him.  As  if  one  struggling  in 
mid-ocean  with  a  bag  of  gold  on  his  back  should  gasp  out,  "  I 
am  worth  a  hundred  thousand  dollars."  I  see  them  struggling 
just  as  ineffectually  on  dry  land, — nay,  even  more  hopelessly, 
for,  in  the  former  case,  rather  than  sink,  they  will  finally  let  the 
bag  go;  but  in  the  latter  they  are  pretty  sure  to  hold  and  go 
down  with  it.  I  see  them  swimming  about  in  their  great-coats, 
collecting  their  rents,  really  getting  their  dues,  drinking  bitter 
draughts  which  only  increase  their  thirst,  becoming  more  and 
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more  water- logged,  till  finally  they  sink  plumb  down  to  the 
bottom.  But  enough  of  this. 

Have  you  ever  read  Ruskin's  books?  If  not,  I  would  recom 
mend  you  to  try  the  second  and  third  volumes  (not  parts)  of 
his  Modern  Painters.  I  am  now  reading  the  fourth,  and  have 
read  most  of  his  other  books  lately.  They  are  singularly  good 
and  encouraging,  though  not  without  crudeness  and  bigotry. 
The  themes  in  the  volumes  referred  to  are  Infinity,  Beauty, 
Imagination,  Love  of  Nature,  etc., — all  treated  in  a  very  living 
manner.  I  am  rather  surprised  by  them.  It  is  remarkable 
that  these  things  should  be  said  with  reference  to  painting 
chiefly,  rather  than  literature.  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architec 
ture,  too,  is  made  of  good  stuff;  but,  as  I  remember,  there  is 
too  much  about  art  in  it  for  me  and  the  Hottentots.  We  want 
to  know  about  matters  and  things  in  general.  Our  house  is  as 
yet  a  hut. 

You  must  have  been  enriched  by  your  solitary  walk  over  the 
mountains.  I  suppose  that  I  feel  the  same  awe  when  on  their 
summits  that  many  do  on  entering  a  church.  To  see  what 
kind  of  earth  that  is  on  which  you  have  a  house  and  garden 
somewhere,  perchance  !  It  is  equal  to  the  lapse  of  many  years. 
You  must  ascend  a  mountain  to  learn  your  relation  to  matter, 
and  so  to  your  own  body,  for  it  is  at  home  there,  though  you 
are  not.  It  might  have  been  composed  there,  and  will  have  no 
further  to  go  to  return  to  dust  there,  than  in  your  garden ;  but 
your  spirit  inevitably  comes  away,  and  brings  your  body  with 
it,  if  it  lives.  Just  as  awful  really,  and  as  glorious,  is  your 
garden.  See  how  I  can  play  with  my  fingers  1  They  are  the 
funniest  companions  I  have  ever  found.  Where  did  they  come 
from?  What  strange  control  I  have  over  them  !  Who  am  I  ? 
What  are  they?  —  those  little  peaks  —  call  them  Madison, 
Jefferson,  Lafayette.  What  is  the  matter?  My  fingers  ten, 
I  say.  Why,  erelong,  they  may  form  the  topmost  crystal  of 
Mount  Washington.  I  go  up  there  to  see  my  body's  cousins. 
There  are  some  fingers,  toes,  bowels,  etc.,  that  I  take  an 
interest  in,  and  therefore  I  am  interested  in  all  their  relations. 

Let  me  suggest  a  theme  for  you  :  to  state  to  yourself 

tf 
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precisely  and  completely  what  that  walk  over  the  mountains 
amounted  to  for  you, — returning  to  this  essay  again  and  again, 
until  you  are  satisfied  that  all  that  was  important  in  your 
experience  is  in  it.  Give  this  good  reason  to  yourself  for  having 
gone  over  the  mountains,  for  mankind  is  ever  going  over  a 
mountain.  Don't  suppose  that  you  can  tell  it  precisely  the 
first  dozen  times  you  try,  but  at  'em  again,  especially  when,  after 
a  sufficient  pause,  you  suspect  that  you  are  touching  the  heart 
or  summit  of  the  matter,  reiterate  your  blows  there,  and  account 
for  the  mountain  to  yourself.  Not  that  the  story  need  be  long, 
but  it  will  take  a  long  while  to  make  it  short.  It  did  not  take 
very  long  to  get  over  the  mountain,  you  thought ;  but  have  you 
got  over  it  indeed?  If  you  have  been  to  the  top  of  Mount 
Washington,  let  me  ask,  what  did  you  find  there  ?  That  is  the 
way  they  prove  witnesses,  you  know.  Going  up  there  and 
being  blown  on  is  nothing.  We  never  do  much  climbing  while 
we  are  there,  but  we  eat  our  luncheon,  etc.,  very  much  as  at 
home.  It  is  after  we  get  home  that  we  really  go  over  the 
mountain,  if  ever.  What  did  the  mountain  say  ?  What  did 
the  mountain  do  ? 

I  keep  a  mountain  anchored  off  eastward  a  little  way,  which 
I  ascend  in  my  dreams  both  awake  and  asleep.  Its  broad  base 
spreads  over  a  village  or  two,  which  do  not  know  it ;  neither 
does  it  know  them,  nor  do  I  when  I  ascend  it.  I  can  see  its 
general  outline  as  plainly  now  in  my  mind  as  that  of  Wachuset. 
I  do  not  invent  in  the  least,  but  state  exactly  what  I  see.  I  find 
that  I  go  up  it  when  I  am  light-footed  and  earnest.  It  ever 
smokes  like  an  altar  with  its  sacrifice.  I  am  not  aware  that  a 
single  villager  frequents  it  or  knows  of  it.  I  keep  this  mountain 
to  ride  instead  of  a  horse. 

Do  you  not  mistake  about  seeing  Moosehead  Lake  from 
Mount  Washington  ?  That  must  be  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  distant,  or  nearly  twice  as  far  as  the  Atlantic, 
which  last  some  doubt  if  they  can  see  thence.  Was  it  not 
Umbagog  ? 

Dr.  Solger  has  been  lecturing  in  the  vestry  in  this  town  on 
Geography,  to  Sanborn's  scholars,  for  several  months  past,  at 
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five  P.M.     E and  A have  been  to  hear  him.     I  was 

surprised  when  the  former  asked  me,  the  other  day,  if  I  was  not 
going  to  hear  Dr.  Solger.  What,  to  be  sitting  in  a  meeting 
house  cellar  at  that  time  of  day,  when  you  might  possibly  be 
out-doors  !  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing.  What  was  the 
sun  made  for?  If  he  does  not  prize  daylight,  I  do.  Let  him 
lecture  to  owls  and  dormice.  He  must  be  a  wonderful  lecturer 
indeed  who  can  keep  me  in-doors  at  such  an  hour,  when  the 
night  is  coming  in  which  no  man  can  walk. 

Are  you  in  want  of  amusement  nowadays?  Then  play  a 
little  at  the  game  of  getting  a  living.  There  never  was  any 
thing  equal  to  it.  Do  it  temperately,  though,  and  don't  sweat. 
Don't  let  this  secret  out,  for  I  have  a  design  against  the  Opera. 
OPERA  ! !  Pass  along  the  exclamations,  devil. 

Now  is  the  time  to  become  conversant  with  your  wood-pile 
(this  comes  under  Work  for  the  Month),  and  be  sure  you  put 
some  warmth  into  it  by  your  mode  of  getting  it.  Do  not  con 
sent  to  be  passively  warmed.  An  intense  degree  of  that  is  the 
hotness  that  is  threatened.  But  a  positive  warmth  within  can 
withstand  the  fiery  furnace,  as  the  vital  heat  of  a  living  man  can 
withstand  the  heat  that  cooks  meat. 

HENRY  D.  THOREAU. 


TO  MR.  B. 

CONCORD,  January  i,  1859. 

MR.  B , — It  may  interest  you  to  hear  that  C has 

been  this  way  again,  via  Montreal  and  Lake  Huron,  going  to 
the  West  Indies,  or  rather  to  Weiss-nicht-wo,  whither  he  urges 
me  to  accompany  him.  He  is  rather  more  demonstrative  than 
before,  and,  on  the  whole,  what  would  be  called  "a  good 
fellow," — is  a  man  of  principle,  and  quite  reliable,  but  very 
peculiar.  I  have  been  to  New  Bedford  with  him,  to  show  him 
a  whaling  town  and  R .  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  you  had 
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called  on  R .     How  did  you  like  him  ?     I  suspect  that  you 

did  not  see  one  another  fairly. 

I  have  lately  got  back  to  that  glorious  society,  called  Solitude, 
where  we  meet  our  Friends  continually,  and  can  imagine  the 
outside  world  also  to  be  peopled.  Yet  some  of  my  acquaintance 
would  fain  hustle  me  into  the  almshouse  for  the  sake  of  society, 
as  if  I  were  pining  for  that  diet,  when  I  seem  to  myself  a  most 
befriended  man,  and  find  constant  employment.  However, 
they  do  not  believe  a  word  I  say.  They  have  got  a  club,  the 
handle  of  which  is  in  the  Parker  House  at  Boston,  and  with 
this  they  beat  me  from  time  to  time,  expecting  to  make  me 
tender  or  minced  meat  so,  fit  for  a  club  to  dine  off. 

"  Hercules  with  his  club 
The  Dragon  did  drub ; 
But  More  of  More  Hall, 
With  nothing  at  all, 
He  slew  the  Dragon  of  Wantley." 

Ah  !  that  More  of  More  Hall  knew  what  fairplay  was.  C , 

who  wrote  to  me  about  it  once,  brandishing  the  club  vigorously, 
being  set  on  by  another,  probably,  says  now,  seriously,  that  he 
is  sorry  to  find  by  my  letters  that  I  am  "absorbed  in  politics," 
and  adds,  begging  my  pardon  for  his  plainness,  "Beware  of  an 
extraneous  life  ! "  and  so  he  does  his  duty,  and  washes  his 
hands  of  me.  I  tell  him  that  it  is  as  if  he  should  say  to  the 
sloth,  that  fellow  that  creeps  so  slowly  along  a  tree,  and  cries  ai 
from  time  to  time,  "Beware  of  dancing  !" 

The  doctors  are  all  agreed  that  I  am  suffering  for  want  of 
society.  Was  never  a  case  like  it  ?  First,  I  did  not  know  that 
I  was  suffering  at  all.  Secondly,  as  an  Irishman  might  say,  I 
had  thought  it  was  indigestion  of  the  society  I  got. 

As  for  the  Parker  House,  I  went  there  once,  when  the  Club 
was  away,  but  I  found  it  hard  to  see  through  the  cigar  smoke, 
and  men  were  deposited  about  in  chairs  over  the  marble  floor, 
as  thick  as  legs  of  bacon  in  a  smoke-house.  It  was  all  smoke, 
and  no  salt,  attic  or  other.  The  only  room  in  Boston  which  I 
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visit  with  alacrity  is  the  Gentlemen's  Room  at  the  Fitchburg 
Depot,  where  I  wait  for  the  cars,  sometimes  for  two  hours,  in 
order  to  get  out  of  town.  It  is  a  paradise  to  the  Parker  House, 
for  no  smoking  is  allowed,  and  there  is  far  more  retirement. 
A  large  and  respectable  club  of  us  hire  it  (Town  and  Country 
Club),  and  I  am  pretty  sure  to  find  some  one  there  whose  face  is 
set  the  same  way  as  my  own. 

My  last  essay,  on  which  I  am  still  engaged,  is  called 
Autumnal  Tints.  I  do  not  know  how  readable  (/.£.,  by  me  to 
others)  it  will  be. 

I  met  Mr.  J the  other  night  at  Emerson's,  at  an  Alcottian 

conversation,  at  which,  however,  A did  not  talk  much, 

being  disturbed  by  J 's  opposition.  The  latter  is  a  hearty 

man  enough,  with  whom  you  can  differ  very  satisfactorily,  on 
account  of  both  his  doctrines  and  his  good  temper.  He  utters 
quasi  philanthropic  dogmas  in  a  metaphysic  dress ;  but  they 
are  for  all  practical  purposes  very  crude.  He  charges  society 
with  all  the  crime  committed,  and  praises  the  criminal  for  com 
mitting  it.  But  I  think  that  all  the  remedies  he  suggests  out 
of  his  head — for  he  goes  no  further,  hearty  as  he  is — would 
leave  us  about  where  we  are  now.  For  of  course  it  is  not  by 
a  gift  of  turkeys  on  Thanksgiving  Day  that  he  proposes  to 
convert  the  criminal,  but  by  a  true  sympathy  with  each  one, — 
with  him,  among  the  rest,  who  lyingly  tells  the  world  from  the 
gallows  that  he  has  never  been  treated  kindly  by  a  single 
mortal  since  he  was  born.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  a  thing  to 
sympathise  with  another,  though  you  may  have  the  best  dis 
position  to  do  it.  There  is  Dobson  over  the  hill.  Have  not 
you  and  I  and  all  the  world  been  trying,  ever  since  he  was 
born,  to  sympathise  with  him  ?  (as  doubtless  he  with  us),  and 
yet  we  have  got  no  further  than  to  send  him  to  the  House  of 
Correction  once  at  least ;  and  he,  on  the  other  hand,  as  I  hear, 
has  sent  us  to  another  place  several  times.  This  is  the  real 

state  of  things,  as  I  understand  it,  at  least  so  far  as  J 's 

remedies  go.  We  are  now,  alas  1  exercising  what  charity  we 
actually  have,  and  new  laws  would  not  give  us  any  more.  But, 
perchance,  we  might  make  some  improvements  in  the  House 
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of  Correction.  You  and  I  are  Dobson  ;  what  will  J •  do 

for  us  ? 

Have  you  found  at  last  in  your  wanderings  a  place  where  the 
solitude  is  sweet? 

What  mountain  are  you  camping  on  nowadays  ?  Though 
I  had  a  good  time  at  the  mountains,  I  confess  that  the  journey 
did  not  bear  any  fruit  that  I  know  of.  I  did  not  expect  it 
would.  The  mode  of  it  was  not  simple  and  adventurous 
enough.  You  must  first  have  made  an  infinite  demand,  and 
not  unreasonably,  but  after  a  corresponding  outlay,  have  an  all- 
absorbing  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  that  your  feet  bear 
you  hither  and  thither,  travel  much  more  in  imagination. 

To  let  the  mountains  slide, — live  at  home  like  a  traveller.  It 
should  not  be  in  vain  that  these  things  are  shown  us  from  day 
to  day.  Is  not  each  withered  leaf  that  I  see  in  my  walks  some 
thing  which  I  have  travelled  to  find? — travelled,  who  can  tell 
how  far?  What  a  fool  he  must  be  who  thinks  that  his  El 
Dorado  is  anywhere  but  where  he  lives  ! 

We  are  always,  methinks,  in  some  kind  of  ravine,  though  our 
bodies  may  walk  the  smooth  streets  of  Worcester.  Our  souls 
(I  use  this  word  for  want  of  a  better)  are  ever  perched  on  its 
rocky  sides,  overlooking  that  lowland.  (What  a  more  than 
Tuckerman's  Ravine  is  the  body  itself,  in  which  the  "soul"  is 
encamped,  when  you  come  to  look  into  it !  However,  eagles 
always  have  chosen  such  places  for  their  eyries.) 

Thus  is  it  ever  with  your  fair  cities  of  the  plain.  Their 
streets  may  be  paved  with  silver  and  gold,  and  six  carriages 
roll  abreast  in  them,  but  the  real  homes  of  the  citizens  are  in 
the  Tuckerman's  Ravines  which  ray  out  from  that  centre  into 
the  mountains  round  about,  one  for  each  man,  woman,  and 
child.  The  masters  of  life  have  so  ordered  it.  That  is  their 
beau-ideal  of  a  country  seat.  There  is  no  danger  of  being 
"  tuckered"  out  before  you  get  to  it. 

So  we  live  in  Worcester  and  in  Concord,  each  man  taking 
his  exercise  regularly  in  his  ravine,  like  a  lion  in  his  cage,  and 
sometimes  spraining  his  ankle  there.  We  have  very  few  clear 
days,  and  a  great  many  small  plagues  which  keep  us  busy. 
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Sometimes,  I  suppose,  you  hear  a  neighbour  halloo  (B , 

may  be),  and  think  it  is  a  bear.  Nevertheless,  on  the  whole, 
we  think  it  very  grand  and  exhilarating,  this  ravine  life.  It  is 
a  capital  advantage  withal,  living  so  high,  the  excellent 
drainage  of  that  city  of  God.  Routine  is  but  a  shallow  and 
insignificant  sort  of  ravine,  such  as  the  ruts  are,  the  conduits 
of  puddles.  But  these  ravines  are  the  source  of  mighty 
streams, — precipitous,  icy,  savage,  as  they  are,  haunted  by 
bears  and  loup-cerviers,  there  are  born  not  only  Sacos  and 
Amazons,  but  prophets  who  will  redeem  the  world.  The  at  last 
smooth  and  fertilising  water  at  which  nations  drink  and  navies 
supply  themselves,  begin  with  melted  glaciers,  and  burst 
thunder-spouts.  Let  us  pray  that,  if  we  are  not  flowing 
through  some  Mississippi  valley  which  we  fertilise, — and  it  is 
not  likely  we  are, — we  may  know  ourselves  shut  in  between 
grim  and  mighty  mountain  walls  amid  the  clouds,  falling  a 
thousand  feet  in  a  mile,  through  dwarfed  fir  and  spruce,  over 
the  rocky  insteps  of  slides,  being  exercised  in  our  minds,  and 
so  developed. 

H.  D.  T. 


TO  MR.  B. 

CONCORD,  September  26,  1859. 

MR.  B , — I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  in  a  fit  mood  to  write 

to  you,  for  I  feel  and  think  rather  too  much  like  a  business  man, 
having  some  very  irksome  affairs  to  attend  to  these  months  and 
years  on  account  of  my  family.  This  is  the  way  I  am  serving 
King  Admetus,  confound  him  !  If  it  were  not  for  my  relations, 
I  would  let  the  wolves  prey  on  his  flocks  to  their  bellies'  content. 
Such  fellows  you  have  to  deal  with  !  herdsmen  of  some  other 
king,  or  of  the  same,  who  tell  no  tale,  but  in  the  sense  of  count 
ing  their  flocks,  and  then  lie  drunk  under  a  hedge.  How  is 
your  grist  ground?  Not  by  some  murmuring  stream,  while  you 
lie  dreaming  on  the  bank ;  but,  it  seems,  you  must  take  hold 
with  your  hands,  and  shove  the  wheel  round.  You  can't  depend 
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on  streams,  poor  feeble  things  !  You  can't  depend  on  worlds, 
left  to  themselves  ;  but  you've  got  to  oil  them  and  goad  them 
along.  In  short,  you've  got  to  carry  on  two  farms  at  once, 
— the  farm  on  the  earth  and  the  farm  in  your  mind.  Those 
Crimean  and  Italian  battles  were  mere  boys'  play, — they  are 
the  scrapes  into  which  truants  get.  But  what  a  battle  a  man 
must  fight  everywhere  to  maintain  his  standing  army  of  thoughts, 
and  inarch  with  them  in  orderly  array  through  the  always 
hostile  country  !  How  many  enemies  there  are  to  sane  think 
ing  !  Every  soldier  has  succumbed  to  them  before  he  enlists 
for  those  other  battles.  Men  may  sit  in  chambers,  seemingly 
safe  and  sound,  and  yet  despair,  and  turn  out  at  last  only 
hollowness  and  dust  within,  like  a  Dead  Sea  apple.  A  standing 
army  of  numerous,  brave,  and  well-disciplined  thoughts,  and 
you  at  the  head  of  them,  marching  straight  to  your  goal !  How 
to  bring  this  about  is  the  problem,  and  Scott's  Tactics  will  not 
help  you  to  it.  Think  of  a  poor  fellow  begirt  only  with  a  sword- 
belt,  and  no  such  staff  of  athletic  thought !  his  brains  rattling 
as  he  walks  and  talks !  These  are  your  pretorian  guard.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  maintain  a  family,  or  a  state,  but  it  is  hard  to 
maintain  these  children  of  your  brain  (or  say,  rather,  these  guests 
that  trust  to  enjoy  your  hospitality),  they  make  such  great 
demands  ;  and  yet,  he  who  does  only  the  former,  and  loses  the 
power  to  think  originally,  or  as  only  he  ever  can,  fails  miserably. 
Keep  up  the  fires  of  thought,  and  all  will  go  well. 

Zouaves  ? — pish  !  How  you  can  overrun  a  country,  climb 
any  rampart,  and  carry  any  fortress,  with  an  army  of  alert 
thoughts  ! — thoughts  that  send  their  bullets  home  to  heaven's 
door, — with  which  you  can  take  the  whole  world,  without  paying 
for  it,  or  robbing  anybody.  See,  the  conquering  hero  comes  ! 
Youjfaz'/  in  your  thoughts,  or  you  prevail  in  your  thoughts  only. 
Provided  you  think  well,  the  heavens  falling,  or  the  earth 
gaping,  will  be  music  for  you  to  march  by.  No  foe  can  ever 
see  you,  or  you  him  ;  you  cannot  so  much  as  think  of  him. 
Swords  have  no  edges,  bullets  no  penetration,  for  such  a 
contest.  In  your  mind  must  be  a  liquor  which  will  dissolve  the 
world  whenever  it  is  dropped  in  it.  There  is  no  universal  solvent 
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but  this,  and  all  things  together  cannot  saturate  it.  It  will  hold 
the  universe  in  solution,  and  yet  be  as  translucent  as  ever.  The 
vast  machine  may  indeed  roll  over  our  toes,  and  we  not  know 
it,  but  it  would  rebound  and  be  staved  to  pieces  like  an  empty 
barrel,  if  it  should  strike  fair  and  square  on  the  smallest  and 
least  angular  of  a  man's  thoughts. 

You  seem  not  to  have  taken  Cape  Cod  the  right  way.  I  think 
that  you  should  have  persevered  in  walking  on  the  beach  and 
on  the  bank,  even  to  the  land's  end,  however  soft,  and  so,  by 
long  knocking  at  Ocean's  gate,  have  gained  admittance  at  last, 
— better,  if  separately,  and  in  a  storm,  not  knowing  where  you 
would  sleep  by  night,  or  eat  by  day.  Then  you  should  have 
given  a  day  to  the  sand  behind  Provincetown,  and  ascended 
the  hills  there,  and  been  blown  on  considerably.  I  hope  that 
you  like  to  remember  the  journey  better  than  you  did  to  make  it. 

I  have  been  confined  at  home  all  this  year,  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  have  grown  any  rustier  than  was  to  be  expected. 
One  while  I  explored  the  bottom  of  the  river  pretty  extensively. 
I  have  engaged  to  read  a  lecture  to  Parker's  Society  on  the 
9th  of  October  next. 

I  am  off— a  barberrying. 

H.  D.  T. 


TO  MR.  B. 

CONCORD,  May  20,  1860. 

MR.  B , — I  must  endeavour  to  pay  some  of  my  debts 

to  you. 

To  begin  where  we  left  off,  then. 

The  presumption  is  that  ive  are  always  the  same ;  our 
opportunities,  and  Nature  herself,  fluctuating.  Look  at  man 
kind.  No  great  difference  between  two,  apparently ;  perhaps 
the  same  height,  and  breadth,  and  weight ;  and  yet,  to  the  man 
who  sits  most  east,  this  life  is  a  weariness,  routine,  dust  and 
ashes,  and  he  drowns  his  imaginary  cards  (1)  (a  sort  of  frictior 
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among  his  vital  organs)  in  a  bowl.  But  to  the  man  who  sits 
most  west,  his  contemporary  (!),  it  is  a  field  for  all  noble 
endeavours,  an  elysium,  the  dwelling-place  of  heroes  and  demi 
gods.  The  former  complains  that  he  has  a  thousand  affairs 
to  attend  to  ;  but  he  does  not  realise  that  his  affairs  (though 
they  may  be  a  thousand)  and  he  are  one. 

Men  and  boys  are  learning  all  kinds  of  trades  but  how  to 
make  men  of  themselves.  They  learn  to  make  houses  ;  but 
they  are  not  so  well-housed,  they  are  not  so  contented  in  their 
houses,  as  the  vvoodchucks  in  their  holes.  What  is  the  use  of  a 
house  if  you  haven't  got  a  tolerable  planet  to  put  it  on  ? — if  you 
cannot  tolerate  the  planet  it  is  on  ?  Grade  the  ground  first. 
If  a  man  believes  and  expects  great  things  of  himself,  it  makes 
no  odds  where  you  put  him,  or  what  you  show  him  (of  course 
you  cannot  put  him  anywhere,  nor  show  him  anything),  he  will 
be  surrounded  by  grandeur.  He  is  in  the  condition  of  a  healthy 
and  hungry  man,  who  says  to  himself, — How  sweet  this  crust 
is  !  If  he  despairs  of  himself,  then  Tophet  is  his  dwelling- 
place,  and  he  is  in  the  condition  of  a  sick  man  who  is  disgusted 
with  the  fruits  of  finest  flavour. 

Whether  he  sleeps  or  wakes, — whether  he  runs  or  walks, — 
whether  he  uses  a  microscope  or  a  telescope,  or  his  naked  eye, 
— a  man  never  discovers  anything,  never  overtakes  anything,  or 
leaves  anything  behind,  but  himself.  Whatever  he  says  or 
does,  he  merely  reports  himself.  If  he  is  in  love,  he  loves; 
if  he  is  in  heaven,  he  enjoys;  if  he  is  in  hell,  he  suffers.  It  is 
his  condition  that  determines  his  locality. 

The  principal,  the  only  thing  a  man  makes,  is  his  condition 
or  fate.  Though  commonly  he  does  not  know  it,  nor  put  up  a 
sign  to  this  effect,  "  My  own  destiny  made  and  mended  here." 
[Not  yours.'}  He  is  a  master-workman  in  the  business.  He 
works  twenty-four  hours  a  day  at  it,  and  gets  it  done.  What 
ever  else  he  neglects  or  botches,  no  man  was  ever  known  to 
neglect  this  work.  A  great  many  pretend  to  make  shoes  chiefly, 
and  would  scout  the  idea  that  they  make  the  hard  times  which 
they  experience. 

Each  reaching  and  aspiration  is  an  instinct  with  which  all 
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nature  consists  and  co-operates,  and  therefore  it  is  not  in  vain. 
But  alas  !  each  relaxing  and  desperation  is  an  instinct  too.  To 
be  active,  well,  happy,  implies  rare  courage.  To  be  ready  to 
fight  in  a  duel  or  a  battle,  implies  desperation,  or  that  you  hold 
your  life  cheap. 

If  you  take  this  life  to  be  simply  what  old  religious  folks 
pretend  (I  mean  the  effete,  gone  to  seed  in  a  drought,  mere 
human  galls  stung  by  the  devil  once),  then  all  your  joy  and 
serenity  is  reduced  to  grinning  and  bearing  it.  The  fact  is, 
you  have  got  to  take  the  world  on  your  shoulders  like  Atlas, 
and  put  along  with  it.  You  will  do  this  for  an  idea's  sake,  and 
your  success  will  be  in  proportion  to  your  devotion  to  ideas. 
It  may  make  your  back  ache  occasionally,  but  you  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  hanging  it  or  twirling  it  to  suit  yourself.  Cowards 
suffer,  heroes  enjoy.  After  a  long  day's  walk  with  it,  pitch  it 
into  a  hollow  place,  sit  down  and  eat  your  luncheon.  Unex 
pectedly,  by  some  immortal  thoughts,  you  will  be  compensated. 
The  bank  whereon  you  sit  will  be  a  fragrant  and  flowery  one 
and  your  world  in  the  hollow  a  sleek  and  light  gazelle. 

Where  is  the  "  unexplored  land "  but  in  our  own  untried 
enterprises?  To  an  adventurous  spirit  any  place — London, 
New  York,  Worcester,  or  his  own  yard — is  "  unexplored  land," 
to  seek  which  Fremont  and  Kane  travel  so  far.  To  a  sluggish 
and  defeated  spirit  even  the  Great  Basin  and  the  Polaris  are 
trivial  places.  If  they  can  get  there  (and,  indeed,  they  are  there 
now),  they  will  want  to  sleep,  and  give  it  up,  just  as  they 
always  do.  These  are  the  regions  of  the  Known  and  of  the 
Unknown.  What  is  the  use  of  going  right  over  the  old  track 
again  ?  There  is  an  adder  in  the  path  which  your  own  feet  have 
worn.  You  must  make  tracks  into  the  Unknown.  That  is 
what  you  have  your  board  and  clothes  for.  Why  do  you  ever 
mend  your  clothes,  unless  that,  wearing  them,  you  may  mend 
your  ways. 

Let  us  sing. 

H.  D.  T. 
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TO  MR.  D.  R. 

CONCORD,  Nove mber  4,  1 860. 

FRIEND  R , — I  thank  you  for  the  verses.  They  are 

quite  too  good  to  apply  to  me.  However,  I  know  what  a  poet's 
licence  is,  and  will  not  get  in  the  way. 

But  what  do  you  mean  by  that  prose  ?  Why  will  you  waste 
so  many  regards  on  me,  and  not  know  what  to  think  of  my 
silence?  Infer  from  it  what  you  might  from  the  silence  of  a 
dense  pine  wood.  It  is  its  natural  condition,  except  when  the 
winds  blow,  and  the  jays  scream,  and  the  chickaree  winds  up 
his  clock.  My  silence  is  just  as  inhuman  as  that,  and  no  more. 

You  know  that  I  never  promised  to  correspond  with  you,  and 
so,  when  I  do,  I  do  more  than  I  promised. 

Such  are  my  pursuits  and  habits,  that  I  rarely  go  abroad ; 
and  it  is  quite  a  habit  with  me  to  decline  invitations  to  do  so. 
Not  that  I  could  not  enjoy  such  visits,  if  I  were  not  otherwise 
occupied.  I  have  enjoyed  very  much  my  visits  to  you,  and  my 
rides  in  your  neighbourhood,  and  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  enjoy 
such  things  oftener  ;  but  life  is  short,  and  there  are  other  things 
also  to  be  done.  I  admit  that  you  are  more  social  than  I  am, 
and  far  more  attentive  to  "the  common  courtesies  of  life  ;"  but 
this  is  partly  for  the  reason  that  you  have  fewer  or  less  exacting 
private  pursuits. 

Not  to  have  written  a  note  for  a  year  is  with  me  a  very  venial 
offence.  I  think  that  I  do  not  correspond  with  any  one  so  often 
as  once  in  six  months. 

I  have  a  faint  recollection  of  your  invitation  referred  to;  but 
I  suppose  that  I  had  no  new  nor  particular  reason  for  declining, 
and  so  made  no  new  statement.  I  have  felt  that  you  would 
be  glad  to  see  me  almost  whenever  I  got  ready  to  come; 
but  I  only  offer  myself  as  a  rare  visitor,  and  a  still  rarer 
correspondent. 

I  am  very  busy,  after  my  fashion,  little  as  there  is  to  show  for 
it,  and  feel  as  if  I  could  not  spend  many  days  nor  dollars  in 
travelling ;  for  the  shortest  visit  must  have  a  fair  margin  to  it, 
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and  the  days  thus  affect  the  weeks,  you  know.     Nevertheless, 
we  cannot  forego  these  luxuries  altogether. 

You  must  not  regard  me  as  a  regular  diet,  but  at  most  only 
as  acorns,  which,  too,  are  not  to  be  despised, — which,  at  least, 
we  love  to  think  are  edible  in  a  bracing  walk.  We  have  got 
along  pretty  well  together  in  several  directions,  though  we  are 
such  strangers  in  others. 

I  hardly  know  what  to  say  in  answer  to  your  letter. 

Some  are  accustomed  to  write  many  letters,  others  very  few. 
I  am  one  of  the  last.  At  any  rate,  we  are  pretty  sure,  if  we 
write  at  all,  to  send  those  thoughts  which  we  cherish  to  that 
one  who,  we  believe,  will  most  religiously  attend  to  them. 

This  life  is  not  for  complaint,  but  for  satisfaction.  I  do  not 
feel  addressed  by  this  letter  of  yours.  It  suggests  only  mis 
understanding.  Intercourse  may  be  good;  but  of  what  use  are 
complaints  and  apologies  ?  Any  complaint  /  have  to  make  is 
too  serious  to  be  uttered,  for  the  evil  cannot  be  mended. 

Turn  over  a  new  leaf. 

My  out-door  harvest  this  fall  has  been  one  Canada  lynx,  a 
fierce-looking  fellow,  which,  it  seems,  we  have  hereabouts ; 
eleven  barrels  of  apples  from  trees  of  my  own  planting;  and  a 
large  crop  of  white-oak  acorns,  which  I  did  not  raise. 

Please  remember  me  to  your  family.  I  have  a  very  pleasant 
recollection  of  your  fireside,  and  I  trust  that  I  shall  revisit  it ; — 
also  of  your  shanty  and  the  surrounding  regions. — Yours  truly, 

HENRY  D.  THOREAU. 


TO  MR.  P. 

CONCORD,  April  10,  1861. 

FRIEND  P , — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  not  a  copy  of 

Walden  which  I  can  spare  ;  and  know  of  none,  unless  possibly 
Ticknor  £  Fields  may  have  one.  I  send,  nevertheless,  a 
copy  of  The  Week,  the  price  of  which  is  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents,  which  you  can  pay  at  your  convenience. 
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As  for  your  friend,  my  prospective  reader,  I  hope  he  ignores 
"  Fort  Sumter,"  and  "  Old  Abe,"  and  all  that ;  for  that  is  just 
the  most  fatal,  and,  indeed,  the  only  fatal  weapon  you  can  direct 
against  evil,  ever :  for,  as  long  as  you  know  of  it^  you  are 
particeps  criminis.  What  business  have  you,  if  you  are  "  an 
angel  of  light,"  to  be  pondering  over  the  deeds  of  darkness, 
reading  the  New  York  Herald  and  the  like  ? 

I  do  not  so  much  regret  the  present  condition  of  things  in 
this  country  (provided  I  regret  it  at  all),  as  I  do  that  I  ever 
heard  of  it.  I  know  one  or  two  who  have  this  year,  for  the 
first  time,  read  a  President's  Message  ;  but  they  do  not  see 
that  this  implies  a  fall  in  themselves,  rather  than  a  rise  in  the 
President.  Blessed  were  the  days  before  you  read  a  President's 
Message.  Blessed  are  the  young,  for  they  do  not  read  the 
President's  Message.  Blessed  are  they  who  never  read  a 
newspaper,  for  they  shall  see  Nature,  and,  through  her,  God. 

But,  alas  !  /  have  heard  of  Sumter  and  Pickens,  and  even  of 
Buchanan  (though  I  did  not  read  his  Message). 

I  also  read  the  New  York  Tribune;  but  then,  I  am  reading 
Herodotus  and  Strabo,  and  Blodget's  Climatology,  and  Six 
Years  in  the  Desert  of  North  America,  as  hard  as  I  can,  to 
counterbalance  it. 

By  the  way,  Alcott  is  at  present  our  most  popular  and 
successful  man,  and  has  just  published  a  volume  in  size,  in  the 
shape  of  the  Annual  School  Report,  which  I  presume  he  has 
sent  to  you.— Yours,  for  remembering  all  good  things, 

HENRY  D.  THOREAU. 


TO  MR.   M.  B.  B. 

CONCORD,  March  21,  1862. 

DEAR  SIR, — I  thank  you  for  your  very  kind  letter,  which, 
ever  since  I  received  it,  I  have  intended  to  answer  before  I  died, 
however  briefly.  I  am  encouraged  to  know  that,  so  far  as  you 
are  concerned,  I  have  not  written  my  books  in  vain.  I  was 
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particularly  gratified,  some  years  ago,  when  one  of  my  friends 
and  neighbours  said,  "  I  wish  you  would  write  another  book, — 
write  it  for  me."  He  is  actually  more  familiar  with  what  I  have 
written  than  I  am  myself. 

The  verses  you  refer  to  in  Con  way's  Dial  were  written  by 
F.  B.  Sanborn  of  this  town.  I  never  wrote  for  that  journal. 

I  am  pleased  when  you  say  that  in  The  Week  you  like 
especially  "those  little  snatches  of  poetry  interspersed  through 
the  book,"  for  these,  I  suppose,  are  the  least  attractive  to  most 
readers.  I  have  not  been  engaged  in  any  particular  work  on 
Botany,  or  the  like,  though,  if  I  were  to  live,  I  should  have 
much  to  report  on  Natural  History  generally. 

You  ask  particularly  after  my  health.  I  suppose  that  I  have 
not  many  months  to  live  ;  but,  of  course,  I  know  nothing  about 
it.  I  may  add  that  I  am  enjoying  existence  as  much  as  ever, 
and  regret  nothing. — Yours  truly, 

HENRY  D.  THOREAU, 
by  SOPHIA  E.  THOREAU. 
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SYMPATHY. 

LATELY,  alas!  I  knew  a  gentle  boy, 
Whose  features  all  were  cast  in  Virtue's  mould, 
As  one  she  had  designed  for  Beauty's  toy, 
But  after  manned  him  for  her  own  stronghold. 

On  every  side  he  open  was  as  day, 
That  you  might  see  no  lack  of  strength  within  ; 
For  walls  and  ports  do  only  serve  alway 
For  a  pretence  to  feebleness  and  sin. 

Say  not  that  Caesar  was  victorious, 

With  toil  and  strife  who  stormed  the  House  of  Fame 

In  other  sense  this  youth  was  glorious, 

Himself  a  kingdom,  wheresoe'er  he  came. 

No  strength  went  out  to  get  him  victory, 
When  all  was  income  of  its  own  accord; 
For  where  he  went  none  other  was  to  see, 
But  all  were  parcel  of  their  noble  lord. 

He  forayed  like  the  subtle  haze  of  summer, 
That  stilly  shows  fresh  landscapes  to  our  eyes, 
And  revolutions  works  without  a  murmur, 
Or  rustling  of  a  leaf  beneath  the  skies. 
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So  was  I  taken  unawares  by  this, 

I  quite  forgot  my  homage  to  confess; 

Yet  now  am  forced  to  know,  though  hard  it  is, 

I  might  have  loved  him,  had  I  loved  him  less. 

Each  moment  as  we  nearer  drew  to  each, 
A  stern  respect  withheld  us  farther  yet, 
So  that  we  seemed  beyond  each  other's  reach, 
And  less  acquainted  than  when  first  we  met. 

We  two  were  one  while  we  did  sympathise, 
So  could  we  not  the  simplest  bargain  drive; 
And  what  avails  it,  now  that  we  are  wise, 
If  absence  doth  this  doubleness  contrive? 

Eternity  may  not  the  chance  repeat; 
But  I  must  tread  my  single  way  alone, 
In  sad  remembrance  that  we  once  did  meet, 
And  know  that  bliss  irrevocably  gone. 

The  spheres  henceforth  my  elegy  shall  sing, 
For  elegy  has  other  subject  none; 
Each  strain  of  music  in  my  ears  shall  ring 
Knell  of  departure  from  that  other  one. 

Make  haste  and  celebrate  my  tragedy; 

With  fitting  strain  resound,  ye  woods  and  fields; 

Sorrow  is  dearer  in  such  case  to  me 

Than  all  the  joys  other  occasion  yields. 


Is't  then  too  late  the  damage  to  repair? 
Distance,  forsooth,  from  my  weak  grasp  has  reft 
The  empty  husk,  and  clutched  the  useless  tare, 
But  in  my  hands  the  wheat  and  kernel  left. 

17 
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If  I  but  love  that  virtue  which  he  is, 
Though  it  be  scented  in  the  morning  air, 
Still  shall  we  be  truest  acquaintances, 
Nor  mortals  know  a  sympathy  more  rare. 
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"ROMANS,  COUNTRYMEN,  AND  LOVERS/ 

LET  such  pure  hate  still  underprop 
Our  love,  that  we  may  be 
Each  other's  conscience, 
And  have  our  sympathy 
Mainly  from  thence. 

We'll  one  another  treat  like  gods, 
And  all  the  faith  we  have 
In  virtue  and  in  truth,  bestow 
On  either,  and  suspicion  leave 
To  gods  below. 

Two  solitary  stars, — 
Unmeasured  systems  far 
Between  us  roll ; 

But  by  our  conscious  light  we  are 
Determined  to  one  pole. 

What  need  confound  the  sphere, — 

Love  can  afford  to  wait ; 

For  it  no  hour's  too  late 

That  witnesseth  one  duty's  end, 

Or  to  another  doth  beginning  lend. 

It  will  subserve  no  use, 
More  than  the  tints  of  flowers ; 
Only  the  independent  guest 
Frequents  its  bowers, 
Inherits  its  bequest. 
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No  speech,  though  kind,  has  it; 
But  kinder  silence  doles 
Unto  its  mates : 
By  night  consoles, 
By  day  congratulates. 

What  saith  the  tongue  to  tongue? 
What  heareth  ear  of  ear? 
By  the  decrees  of  fate 
From  year  to  year, 
Does  it  communicate. 

Pathless  the  gulf  of  feeling  yawns ; 
No  trivial  bridge  of  words, 
Or  arch  of  boldest  span, 
Can  leap  the  moat  that  girds 
The  sincere  man. 

No  show  of  bolts  and  bars 
Can  keep  the  foeman  out, 
Or  'scape  his  secret  mine, 
Who  entered  with  the  doubt 
That  drew  the  line. 

No  warder  at  the  gate 
Can  let  the  friendly  in ; 
But,  like  the  sun,  o'er  all 
He  will  the  castle  win, 
And  shine  along  the  wall. 

There's  nothing  in  the  world  I  know 
That  can  escape  from  love, 
For  every  depth  it  goes  below, 
And  every  height  above. 

It  waits,  as  waits  the  sky, 
Until  the  clouds  go  by, 
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Yet  shines  serenely  on 
With  an  eternal  day, 
Alike  when  they  are  gone, 
And  when  they  stay. 

Implacable  is  Love, — 
Foes  may  be  bought  or  teased 
From  their  hostile  intent, 
But  he  goes  unappeased 
Who  is  on  kindness  bent. 
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INSPIRATION. 

IF  with  light  head  erect  I  sing, 

Though  all  the  Muses  lend  their  force, 

From  rny  poor  love  of  anything, 

The  verse  is  weak  and  shallow  as  its  source. 

But  if  with  bended  neck  I  grope 

Listening  behind  me  for  my  wit, 

With  faith  superior  to  hope, 

More  anxious  to  keep  back  than  forward  it; 

Making  my  soul  accomplice  there 

Unto  the  flame  my  heart  hath  lit, 

Then  will  the  verse  for  ever  wear, — 

Time  cannot  bend  the  line  which  God  has  writ. 

I  hearing  get,  who  had  but  ears, 

And  sight,  who  had  but  eyes  before; 

I  moments  live,  who  lived  but  years, 

And  truth  discern,  who  knew  but  learning's  lore. 

Now  chiefly  is  my  natal  hour, 

And  only  now  my  prime  of  life, 

Of  manhood's  strength  it  is  the  flower, 

'Tis  peace's  end,  and  war's  beginning  strife. 

It  comes  in  summer's  broadest  noon, 
By  a  grey  wall,  or  some  chance  place, 
Unseasoning  time,  insulting  June, 
And  vexing  day  with  its  presuming  face. 
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I  will  not  doubt  the  love  untold 
Which  not  my  worth  nor  want  hith  bought, 
Which  wooed  me  young,  and  wooes  me  old, 
And  to  this  evening  hath  me  brought. 
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THE  FISHER'S  BOY. 

MY  life  is  like  a  stroll  upon  the  beach, 
As  near  the  ocean's  edge  as  I  can  go  ; 

My  tardy  steps  its  waves  sometimes  o'erreach, 
Sometimes  I  stay  to  let  them  overflow. 

My  sole  employment  is,  and  scrupulous  care, 
To  place  my  gains  beyond  the  reach  of  tides, 

Each  smoother  pebble,  and  each  shell  more  rare, 
Which  Ocean  kindly  to  my  hand  confides. 

I  have  but  few  companions  on  the  shore  : 
They  scorn  the  strand  who  sail  upon  the  sea  ; 

Yet  oft  I  think  the  ocean  they've  sailed  o'er 
Is  deeper  known  upon  the  strand  to  me. 

The  middle  sea  contains  no  crimson  dulse, 
Its  deeper  waves  cast  up  no  pearls  to  view ; 

Along  the  shore  my  hand  is  on  its  pulse, 

And  I  converse  with  many  a  shipwrecked  crew, 
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MOUNTAINS. 

WITH  frontier  strength  ye  stand  your  ground, 

With  grand  content  ye  circle  round, 

Tumultuous  silence  for  all  sound, 

Ye  distant  nursery  of  rills, 

Monadnock,  and  the  Peterboro  hills; 

Like  some  vast  fleet 

Sailing  through  rain  and  sleet, 

Through  winter's  cold  and  summer's  heat; 

Still  holding  to  your  high  emprise, 

Until  ye  find  a  shore  amid  the  skies; 

Not  skulking  close  to  land, 

With  cargo  contraband; 

For  they  who  sent  a  venture  out  by  ye 

Have  set  the  sun  to  see 

Their  honesty. 

Ships  of  the  line,  each  one, 

Ye  to  the  westward  run, 

Always  before  the  gale, 

Under  a  press  of  sail, 

With  weight  of  metal  all  untold; 

I  seem  to  feel  ye  in  my  firm  seat  here, — 

Immeasurable  depth  of  hold, 

And  breadth  of  beam  and  length  of  running  gear. 

Methinks  ye  take  luxurious  pleasure 
In  your  novel  Western  leisure ; 
So  cool  your  brows,  and  freshly  blue, 
As  time  had  nought  for  ye  to  do  ; 
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For  ye  lie  at  your  length, 

An  unappropriated  strength, 

Unhewn  primaeval  timber 

For  knees  so  stiff,  for  masts  so  limber  ; 

The  stock  of  which  new  earths  are  made, 

One  day  to  be  our  Western  trade, 

Fit  for  the  stanchions  of  a  world 

Which  through  the  seas  of  space  is  hurled. 

While  we  enjoy  a  lingering  ray, 

Ye  still  o'ertop  the  Western  day, 

Reposing  yonder  on  God's  croft, 

Like  solid  stacks  of  hay. 

Edged  with  silver  and  with  gold, 

The  clouds  hang  o'er  in  damask  fold, 

And  with  fresh  depth  of  amber  light 

The  west  is  dight, 

Where  still  a  few  rays  slant, 

That  even  heaven  seems  extravagant. 

On  the  earth's  edge,  mountains  and  trees 

Stand  as  they  were  on  air  graven, 

Or  as  the  vessels  in  a  haven 

Await  the  morning  breeze. 

I  fancy  even 

Through  your  defiles  windeth  the  way  to  heaven  ; 

And  yonder  still,  in  spite  of  history's  page, 

Linger  the  golden  and  the  silver  age; 

Upon  the  labouring  gale 

The  news  of  future  centuries  is  brought, 

And  of  new  dynasties  of  thought, 

From  your  remotest  vale. 

But  special  I  remember  thee, 
Wachusett !  who,  like  me, 
Standest  alone  without  society. 
Thy  far  blue  eye, 
A  remnant  of  the  sky, 
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Seen  through  the  clearing  of  the  gorge, 

Or  from  the  windows  on  the  forge, 

Doth  leaven  all  it  passes  by, 

Nothing  is  true, 

But  stands  'tween  me  and  you, 

Thou  western  pioneer, 

Who  know'st  not  shame  nor  fear, 

By  venturous  spirit  driven 

Under  the  eaves  of  heaven, 

And  can'st  expand  thee  there, 

And  breathe  enough  of  air  ; 

Upholding  heaven,  holding  down  earth, 

Thy  pastime  from  thy  birth, 

Not  steadied  by  the  one,  nor  leaning  on  the  other, 

May  I  approve  myself  thy  worthy  brother  1 
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SMOKE. 

LIGHT-WINGED  Smoke  !     Icarian  bird, 
Melting  thy  pinions  in  thy  upward  flight, 
Lark  without  song,  and  messenger  of  dawn, 
Circling  above  the  hamlets  as  thy  nest; 
Or  else,  departing  dream,  and  shadowy  form 
Of  midnight  vision,  gathering  up  thy  skirts; 
By  night  star-veiling,  and  by  day 
Darkening  the  light  and  blotting  out  the  sun; 
Go  thou,  my  incense,  upward  from  this  hearth, 
And  ask  the  gods  to  pardon  this  clear  flame. 
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SMOKE  IN  WINTER. 

THE  sluggish  smoke  curls  up  from  some  deep  dell, 

The  stiffened  air  exploring  in  the  dawn, 

And  making  slow  acquaintance  with  the  day ; 

Delaying  now  upon  its  heavenward  course, 

In  wreathed  loiterings  dallying  with  itself, 

With  as  uncertain  purpose  and  slow  deed, 

As  its  half-wakened  master  by  the  hearth, 

Whose  mind,  still  slumbering,  and  sluggish  thoughts 

Have  not  yet  swept  into  the  onward  current 

Of  the  new  day; — and  now  it  streams  afar, 

The  while  the  chopper  goes  with  step  direct, 

And  mind  intent  to  wield  the  early  axe. 

First  in  the  dusky  dawn  he  sends  abroad 

His  early  scout,  his  emissary,  smoke, 

The  earliest,  latest  pilgrim  from  his  roof, 

To  feel  the  frosty  air,  inform  the  day; 

And,  while  he  crouches  still  beside  the  hearth, 

Nor  musters  courage  to  unbar  the  door, 

It  has  gone  down  the  glen  with  the  light  wind, 

And  o'er  the  plain  unfurled  its  venturous  wreath, 

Draped  the  tree-tops,  loitered  upon  the  hill, 

And  warmed  the  pinions  of  the  early  bird  ; 

And  now,  perchance,  high  in  the  crispy  air, 

Has  caught  sight  of  the  day  o'er  the  earth's  edge, 

And  greets  its  master's  eye  at  his  low  door, 

As  some  refulgent  cloud  in  the  upper  sky. 
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MIST. 

LOW-ANCHORED  cloud, 

Newfoundland  air, 

Fountain-head  and  source  of  rivers, 

Dew-cloth,  dream-drapery, 

And  napkin  spread  by  fays  ; 

Drifting  meadow  of  the  air, 

Where  bloom  the  daisied  banks  and  violets, 

And  in  whose  fenny  labyrinth 

The  bittern  booms  and  heron  wades  ; 

Spirit  of  lakes  and  seas  and  rivers, — 

Bear  only  perfumes  and  the  scent 

Of  healing  herbs  to  just  men's  fields. 
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HAZE. 

WOOF  of  the  fen,  ethereal  gauze, 
Woven  of  Nature's  richest  stuffs, 
Visible  heat,  air-water,  and  dry  sea, 
Last  conquest  of  the  eye; 
Toil  of  the  day  displayed,  sun-dust, 
Aerial  surf  upon  the  shores  of  earth, 
Ethereal  estuary,  frith  of  light, 
Breakers  of  air,  billows  of  heat, 
Fine  summer  spray  on  inland  seas  ; 
Bird  of  the  sun,  transparent-winged, 
Owlet  of  noon,  soft-pinioned, 
From  heath  or  stubble  rising  without  song,- 
Establish  thy  serenity  o'er. the  fields. 
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